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Marie Louise, heroine of ‘The Cup of Fury” 


The Novel of the Hour 


“TTANHE Cup of Fury” is the work of America’s one novelist- 
historian of the living present; in this most crisis-crammed 
year of the world since the time of Christ this novel there- 

fore has an interest so tremendous as to command the attention of 

every American. For Rupert Hughes is not only, like Balzac, 

“the secretary of society’ but also the dramatist and interpreter 

of to-day’s happenings —those terrific events which are so big 

and world-shaking that mere newspaper accounts give us no 
grasp of them. 


Out of these tremendous facts of to-day—facts which Major 
Hughes has verified with the same painstaking research that 
gave ‘The Unpardonable Sin’’ such uncompromising power — 
‘The Cup of Fury” is built. War-time Washington, war-racked 

London, the new shipyards under forced draft, the real facts of 

a certain deadly German intrigue—of these Major Hughes has 

made a brilliant novel that will wake you to a new vision of this 

war's vivid drama, bring home to you a keener appreciation of 

America’s high endeavor, kindle in you a new enthusiasm for 

your life in these most momentous of all times. 


“The Cup of Fury” has just begun in — 
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The Oliver Typewriter-Was $100—Now $49 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company that it Is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $51. You get the identical typewriter for- 
merly priced $100—not a cent’s alteration in value. The finest, the most 


expensive, the latest Oliver Model. 


Old methods were wasteful. Our new 


plan is way in advance. It is in keeping with new economic tendencies. It 
does away with waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. 

We no longer have thousands of expensive salesmen and agents travel- 
ing over the country, nor numerous costly branch houses. 


Brand New—Never Used 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the 
signature of this advertisement. This is a 
$2,000,000 concern. 

We offer new Olivers at half price because 
we have put typewriter selling on an efficient, 
scientific basis. 

You can now deal direct—sell 
to yourself, with no one to 
influence you, This puts the 
Oliver on a merit test. 

Commencing January Ist the 
price of the Oliver Typewriter 
will be $57. We are compelled to 
make this advance because of 
the increased cost of production. 
Our plan and the Oliver remain the | 
same. To lower the quality was unthinkable. The 
addition in cost insures its superiority. 

The $49 price of the Oliver has been widely adver- 
tised. We want to be entirely fair—so we notify you 
in advance that if you have been planning to buy at 
this price you may not be disappointed. 


You Save $51 Now 


This is the first time in history that a new standard 
$100 typewriter has been offered for $49. Remember, 
we do not offer a substitute model, cheaper nor 
different. But the same splendid Oliver used by the 
big concerns. Over 600,000 Olivers have been sold. 

e ship direct from the factory to you. No money 
down—no red-tape. Try the Oliver Nine at our ex- 
pease. If you decide to keep it, send us $3.00 per month. 

f you return it, we even refund the shipping charges. 
You are not placed under the slightest obligation. 
That’s our whole plan. We rely on your judgment. 





tion. If I keep it, I will pay D 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 





We know you don’t want to pay double. And who 
wants a lesser typewriter? You may have an Oliver 
for free trial by checking the coupon below. Or you 
may ask for further information. 
Amazing Book 

All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed 
in our startling book entitled “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy” —sent 
free if you mail the coupon now. Also our catalog. 
Order your free-trial Oliver—or ask for further 
information at once. Canadian Price, $62.65 until Jan. Ist, 1919. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1159 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 

NOTE CAREFULLY —This coupon will 

you either the Oliver Nine for free trial 

or er information. Check carefully 

which you wish. (823) 
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THE OLIVER TYPE 


WRITER CO. 
1159 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
$49 at the rate of $3 per 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 


If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 
expense at the end of five days. 


L] Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book—“ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further 
information. 
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Ada Meade and Donald Brian in “The Girl Behind the Gun,” a musical comedy which Mr. Pollock finds “‘con. 


sistently entertaining.” 





a Stery 


A REVIEW OF THE MONTH’S NEW 
PLAYS, BY AMERICA’S FOREMOST CRITIC 


By Channing Pollock 


ee the autograph-album of my nephew 
| | and namesake the other day I wrote: 








If you would do, prepare to do; 

No use beginning till you’ve done. 
What boots it that your aim be true 

If there is nothing in your gun? 

Who means to shoot should never fail 
To start by crowding home a shot; 

To cook a hare, first seize the tail, 

To build a house, first get your plot! 


Naturally, the doggerel was intended to 
convey only its obvious copybook philosophy. 
A fortnight of industrious theater-going has 
brought the temptation to polish off the lines 
and caption them: “Advice to Dramatic Au- 
thors.” Another month of plays about noth- 
ing, suggestive of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
time, when it was “thought clever to write a 
novel with no story at all, or at least with 
a very dull one,” so plainly prompts the 
inquiry: ‘What boots it that your aim be 
true, if there is nothing in your gun?” The 
preparation of any work of fiction, like 


949 


the cooking of a hare or the building of a 
house, primarily is a matter of seizing your 
tale and getting your plot! 

To a good play three things are essential— 
a good story, a good story and a good story. 
Nothing else is of much account. A good 
story well told, of course, is better than a 
good story badly told; but no good story can 
be told so badly as not to be better than a 
bad story told in any fashion. That is why 
sO many successes come from fresh young 
novices, and so many failures from exhausted 
experts. It is the difference between having 
something to say and having to say some- 
thing. All the arts are merely the art of 
story-telling. We go to the library, the 
theater or the picture gallery for the same 
reason we used to go to our mothers with 
the age-old plea that gives title to this 
article. Second only to the instinct of self- 
preservation, this instinctive desire for stories 
has endured from the childhood of the race, 
endures in that individual manhood which 
is childhood “of a larger growth.” Added 
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sophistication brings a demand for embellish- 
ment. Maturing, separately or as a race, we 
ask elaboration or envelopment of the ma- 
ternal narrative or the crouching story-tellers 
of Arabia. The farther we get from either 
infancy, the smaller our dependence upon 
mere intrigue; but novel, play or picture still 
appeal primarily to our inherent love of 
stories. 

Herein lies the chief difficulty of the 
theater. There are as many bricks as any- 
one can want—there is as much canvas, there 
are almost as many actors and authors; but 
human ingenuity and invention cannot greatly 
increase the number of themes. Voltaire 
maintains that most of our modern plots 
originated in and were familiar to the ancient 
East, and certainly even great fabricators, 
like De Maupassant, have been driven fre- 
quently to such storehouses as Boccaccio and 
“The Arabian Nights.” Georges Polti’s thir- 
ty-six dramatic situations are rather com- 
prehensive, to be sure, and multiply with his 
own subdivisions, but all literature holds only 
a few hundred stories—and in one city alone 
there are two hundred new plays every year. 
Obviously the contents of the treasure-trove 


grow threadbare in proportion to the demands 
made upon it. The cinema, up to date, has 
used seventy thousand plots—which means 
that it has used every possible plot severa! 
hundred times, and that without the varia- 
tion achievable through speech. There re- 
mains nothing new to be said that the cam- 
era can say, and painfully little that cries 
fox utterance in the regular theater. 

Quite apparently, most plays are written 
because somebody must produce a play, and 
not because somebody must write one. For 
every even comparatively inspirational plot, 
like that of “Under Orders,” there are doz- 
ens cut and dried, following a well-worn 
pattern—like those of “Humpty-Dumpty,” 
which Otis Skinner offered at the Lyceum; 
of “Forever Aftér,” which presents Alice 
Brady at the Central; of “The Walk-Offs,” at 
the Morosco. Necessarily the habitual thea- 
ter-goer finds himself jaded and weary of 
familiar tales, of material without freshness, 
vitality or importance; and under contem- 
porary conditions of grind, plays come to be 
more and more like so many. chair-rungs or 
ash-trays unceasingly turned out by a group 
of indefatigable machines. 
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Photograph by White, 


Arthur Byron and Margaret Lawrence in “Tea for Three”’—a play which “for the class that enjoys tea, will be 
as refreshing as the five o’clock stimulant.” 
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“TEA FOR THREE” 














ie every age, in every civilized community, 
there has been a small group of persons ietorne® 
New York 





whose inteHectual development has carried 
them past “dependence upon mere intrigue,” 
and these groups have grown larger 
with the aging of our civilization. 
Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago there came into be- 
ing a phrase descriptive 
of the “downstairs 
play”—the play that 
filled orchestra seats 
and left galleries vacant. 
The motion picture, 
offering to the 
upstairs crowd 
fare more to its 
taste than any 
possible in the 
most elemental 
stage story, 
gradually has 
disposed of gal- 
leries, and theaters 
built without them 
are less dependent 
than formerly upon 
the favor of the mob. 
With this weeding, the 
flower of intelligent ap- 
preciation has flourished 
until it is possible for a com- 
edy like “Why Marry?” to enjoy 
a profitable run of several months 
in New York. 

The story continues to be the chief 
essential, but it is a story in which ver- 
bal clash supersedes corporeal, and conflict 
of ideas takes the place of physical conflict. 
Drama becomes the surprise of new philos- 
ophy, argument of a thesis, poetic ex- 
ultance or the play of wit; and so, while 
their popularity is not as great as that of 
Hall Caine or Eugene Walter, we have a 
Shaw, a Brieux, a Rostand and a Wilde. Of 
the school of the last-mentioned is “Tea for “Tea for Three” begins with a 
Three,” which the program at Maxine Elli- téte-a-téte luncheon, at which a less 
ott’s describes as “an angle on the triangle, world-weary and more platonic Anatol con- 
by Roi Cooper Megrue,” who “is indebted for _fesses his honest but ardent affection for the 
certain episodes to a play by Charles Slabo- wife of a friend who is beginning to be 
da.” Here is an exceedingly good story, fresh jealous and suspicious. The problem is how 
and measurably original, which, however, de- to teach this friend a wholesome lesson and 
rives its chief interest from the manner of its continue the weekly triangular teas that have 
expression. That expression, naturally, does been so pleasant. Mrs. Friend has an idea, 
not size up to the model. Generally, nothing but the sun is in her eyes, and lowering the 
is as tame as an effort to be Wilde. Robert window-blind cuts off the conspiring couple 
Hichens, according to a critic, wrote a from our vision, leaving the plan to be dis- 
book, “The Green Carnation,” “to show closed in the remaining three acts. 
how easy it is to be Oscar Wilde”— At the next tea, Anatol relates an anecdote 
and only succeeded in showing how easy of two other men, in a similar situation, who 
it is to be Robert Hichens. Very little of drew lots to determine which should elim- 




































Margaret Lawrence 
and Frederick Perry 
in “Tea for Three.” 
“Clever, amusing and 
stimulating dialogue, with 
two or three ingenious twists of 
plot, renders this entertainment 
one of the most diverting and 
delightful on Broadway.” 
































the dialogue of “Tea for Three” 

is wit, but most of it is smart, 

clever, amusing and stimulating. 

These qualities, with two or 

three ingenious twists of plot, 

render the entertainment one of 
the most diverting and delightful 
on Broadway. 
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Julian _L’Estrange 
and Constance 
Collier in ‘‘An 
Ideal Husband,” 


which “survives as 


inate himself. 

U nforeseen 

events hasten the 

expected emulation 

of this example. The wife, 

who has fibbed about the luncheon and 
been caught fibbing, goes to the rooms of her 
admirer in quest of a photograph he has 
taken, and for which she has been un- 
able to account. She is preceded by the 
husband, now thoroughly aroused, and there 
follows a capital scene, in which our phi- 
landerer audaciously tells everything about 
his awaited visitor except her name. When 
his valet enters to announce the tailor with 
his new dress coat, the lady will have ar- 
rived. Almost instantly the valet does 
enter to announce the tailor, and the hus- 
band is sent out another door, carrying three 
roses which he is to give his wife because 
they are of a color that will have senti- 
mental memories for her. Sure of the identi- 
ty of the caller, the husband proposes another 
drawing of lots, to be followed by the taking- 
off of the loser. Anatol proving unfortunate, 
the husband retires, only to learn, when the 
report of the suicide reaches his home, that 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


he has murdered a harmless friend and placed 
an insurmountable barrier between himself 
and his life partner. At this discouraging 
juncture it develops that the report of 














Anatol’s death, like that of Mark Twain’s, 
has been grossly exaggerated, the entire busi- 
ness having been nothing more nor less than 
the conspiracy of the prologue; and the trio 
again group themselves about a tea-table at 
which the outsider is heartily welcome. 

This tale is told with the greatest economy 
of means and of persons, the cast, excepting 
for two servants, containing even fewer 
names than that of “Under Orders,” and re- 
quiring only one more player. The charac- 
ters are quite delightfully drawn, especially 
the friend, whose insouciant effrontery pro- 
vides much of the laughter. We are all glad 
to be virtuous, of course, but many of us 
wish we were clever enough not to be. We 
are strong for the sanctity of the home, but 
oh, how we enjoy seeing the commonplace 
husband outwitted! On the stage, the only 
husbands who aren’t commonplace are those 
who do their own outwitting. “Tea for 
Three” may be a native product, but its 
morals are Continental, strained in America. 
This husband is likable in spite of his stupid- 
ity—stupidity, after all, being one of the 
domestic virtues; the wife is charming; the 
platonic lover is amusingly insolent; and the 
three combine to give us one of the most 
adroitly-planned and humorously human sec- 
ond acts:in the annals of comedy. 

Of Margaret Lawrence, the lady of the 
trio, when she appeared in “Overnight,” in 
1911, I wrote: “One of the quaintest comé- 
diennes that ever bobbed up out of obscu- 
rity.” Margaret Lawrence immediately 
bobbed back into obscurity, from which she 
was rescued by Selwyn and Company to make 
a resounding hit in “Tea for Three.” Arthur 
Byron, recently seen in “The Boomerang,” 
gives an experienced and ingratiating per- 
formance of The Friend, and Frederick Perry, 
who was the husband of “On Trial,” is still 
a convincingly hysterical husband. For the 
class that enjoys tea, “Tea for Three” will 
be as refreshing as the five o’clock stimulant. 


“AN IDEAL HUSBAND” 


ee. grows old more quickly than 
a story—particularly the story of a play 
—unless it is rebuilt, revarnished and brought 
up to date. Wit, on the other hand, is 
perennial. It is on this account, partly, and 
partly because stories were not the forte of 
Oscar Wilde, that “An Ideal. Husband,” at 
the Comedy, though it displays more inven- 
tion than any other work of its author, 
creaks in places, reveals its machinery so 
plainly as to provoke laughter where none is 
intended, and drops into a class with those 
early theatrical efforts in which the simple 
truth, a gleam of: sanity from any of the 
dramatis persone, would end the whole affair. 
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-bal pyrotechnic. 





“An Ideal Husband” was produced orig- 
inally at the Haymarket, London, in 1895, 
with Charles Hawtrey as Goring, Lewis Wal- 
ler as Chiltern, Julia Neilson as Lady Chil- 
tern, Fanny Brough as Lady Markbey and 
Florence. West as Mrs. Cheveley. Mana- 
gerial announcement and critical concurrence 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the present 
performance is not the first in America, but 
a revival, the comedy’ having been done 
here at the old Lyceum, two months: after 
its premiéré, with the five chief rdles in the 
hands of Herbert Kelcey, Stephen Grattan, 
Isabel Irving, Mrs. Charles Walcot and 
Rhoda Cameron. In spite of a fertile theme, 
suggested by the title but lost in a rather 
trite tale of political intrigue, and of an 
ingenious. and still-effective trick at the 
end of its third act, the play, had it de- 
pended upon plot, probably never would have 
emerged from the limbo of forgotten things. 

“An Ideal Husband” survives as a ver- 
Its story is sufficiently in- 
teresting to carry the auditor from one peak 
of wit to another. In fact, the auditor 
doesn’t need much carrying. ‘The wit is as 
closely packed as the construction is loose. 
There are no subtleties of character. in ‘this 
play; the butler chats as brightly as the 
Cabinet minister. Disdaining the modern 
“economy of means and of persons,” Wilde 
deals with fifteen individuals, where only 
four are needed. Important réles like those 
of The Earl of Caversham, Mabel Chiltern 
and Lady Markbey have not the smallest 
bearing upon the plot, existing merely to break 
into a conversational song-and-dance when- 
ever the narrative grows thin. Precisely 
where a musical comedy, its third act well 
started, halts for a duet that has nothing 
to do with the case, Lord Caversham squares 
off for a sidewalk conversation as brilliant 
as it is unrelated. Goring’s fantastic flights 
on various subjects lead The Earl to inquire: 
“Do you always really understand what you 
say, sir?” : 

“Yes, Father,” replies His Lordship, “if 
I listen attentively.” 

Caversham’s criticism of the Wilde words 
spoken by his son does not apply to most 
of Wilde. Contrary to general belief, these 
witticisms are not mere brilliant vaporings; 
as such they could not have endured. Some- 
times obviously machine-made, beneath their 
bitter and shimmering cynicism they contain 
grains of wisdom and philosophy. It is the 
number of them, and their variety of topic, 
that makes their author end-man and inter- 
locutor in a kind of intellectual minstrel- 
show. Shaw’s comedies pause while his pup- 
pets discuss politics, religion and _ social 
science, but even Andrew Undershaft never 
outdid Lady Markbey’s second-act speech be- 
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ginning with an inquiry as to a lost brooch 
and ending with. an inquiry into eugenics. 

Wilde’s real point in this play is that his 
Ideal Husband is one with Hoyt’s Contented 
Woman and the countryman’s camel—that is, 
“there aint no such animal.” Chiltern says 
as much, to a wife tryingly perfect, in his 
fine speech at the end of the second act, 
and it is said again five minutes after the 
play is over. “Why can’t you women love 
us, faults and all? Why do you place us 
on monstrous pedestals? . . . . Women think 
they are making ideals of men. What they 
are making of us are false idols!” But 
this point, interesting and discussable, as 
aforesaid, is not really the theme of the 
piece, which concerns itself mainly with Mrs. 
Cheveley’s attempt to blackmail CAiltern into 
supporting a colossal and dishonest specu- 
lation. 

In his youth, the Undersecretary for 
Foreign Affairs has sold a state secret, and 
the incriminating letter is offered him in 
return for that support. Lady Chiltern, be- 
lieving her husband faultless, persuades him 
to defy Mrs. Cheveley, but it is his friend 
Goring, knowing the truth, who obtains the 
letter by threatening to expose the adven- 
turess as the thief of a valuable brooch. A 
neat trick is turned when Mrs. Cheveley, 
with this brooch fastened about her wrist 
as a bracelet, declares that she will throw 
it away and deny the theft, and is told that 
only Goring understands its clasp and can 
take it off. Already, however, the story has 
descended to machine-made melodrama, with 
Goring lying about the woman in his rooms, 
and Mrs. Cheveley, an indefatigable col- 
lector of autographs, possessing herself of 
a letter Lady Chiltern has written to Goring 
with a plain view to its being misunderstood 
and no possible purpose except that it shall 
fall into unfriendly hands. In the fourth 
act, this little matter is cleared up, and we 
come to a “happy ending.” The happiest 
possible ending would have been achieved by 
clearing up nothing and leaving Lady Chil- 
tern so seriously compromised that she would 
never again dare to prate to her husband 
of ideals. 

John D. Williams’ revival of this comedy 
is generally admirable. Constance Collier 
and Beatrice Beckley (Mrs. James K. Hack- 
ett), last seen here respectively in “Peter 
Ibbetson” and “Why Marry?” provide dig- 
nified and intelligent portraits of Mrs. Chev- 
eley and Lady Chiltern. A view of their 
gowns—according to the program, Beatrice 
Beckley’s were only made by Lucile, while 
Constance Collier’s were “personally super- 
vised by Lady Duff-Gordon’—should be 
worth the admission fee to any woman. 
Norman Trevor, the unforgettable policeman 
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of “A Kiss for Cinderella,” is convincing as 
Chiltern, and Julian L’Estrange appears to 
his best advantage as Goring. Cyril-Harcourt, 
who wrote and played in “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings,” has the rather thankless rile 
of Caversham, and Alice Augarde Butler 
is Lady Markbey. “An Ideal Husband” is 
a gratifying success—gratifying because, 
after a quarter of a century, Wilde proves 
again that it is worth while to write for 
audiences of something more than human in- 
telligence. 


“THE SAVING GRACE” 


T= Lady Who Goes to the Theater with 
Me wonders whether I have sufficiently 
expounded the idea that, outside of motion 
pictures, the most pernicious and debasing in- 
fluence at work upon the public mind, a story 
is not necessarily an employment of vice 
and violence, pivoting about a pistol, and 
reaching its climax in a fight. Early in this 
article we considered drama which is “the 
surprise of new philosophy.” The crook-play 
and the trick-play came into being in answer 
to a demand for surprise. Drama _ written 
according to rules that had become familiar, 
so that, given the premise, any audience 
could jump to the conclusion, had ceased 
to have the element of the unexpected. But 
while the crook-play and the trick-play have 
been teaching us to expect the unexpected 
in elemental action, there has risen a school 
of authors that surprises us with the un- 
expected in thought. This method, intro- 
duced even in writing essays, notably by 
Chesterton, has acquired an exponent in C. 
Haddon Chambers, who at his best combines 
something of the wit of Shaw with the tender 
sentiment of the old-fashioned story-teller. 

Mr. Chambers is distinctly at his best in 
“The Saving Grace,” which brings Cyril 
Maude to the Empire. This delicate and 
delightful comedy, expertly written and yet 
with the freshest and most youthful senti- 
ment, achieves surprise almost entirely 
through verbal dexterity, while enlisting our 
sympathies with characters and in a narrative 
captivatingly real. The tale has been told 
before, memorably in “The Second in Com- 
mand,” but here again we are gripped and 
held. “The Saving Grace” is a finer accom- 
plishment than even “Tea for Three,” be- 
cause it is charming as well as clever, warm- 
ly human as well as witty, dealing with a 
situation in which its persons have our full- 
est concord. It is a gentle and likable com- 
edy of likable gentlefolk, lovely because all 
its people are cleanly and beautifully in love; 
and we are one with Blinn Corbett when he 
declares: “Dear Mrs. Guildford, love counts 
above all, don’t you think?” 
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Cyril Maude and Charlotte Granville in “The Saving Grace,” by C. Haddon Chambers, “who at his best com- 
bines something of the wit of Shaw with the tender sentiment of the old-fashioned story-teller.” 


Blinn himself—vain, visionary, modest, 
practical, tender, humorous, ebullient, simply 
masculine and complexly human—is the most 
skillfully and appealingly drawn of the seven 


appealing characters in the play. Years 
ago, at the height of his career in the army, 
he ruined himself by running away with 
his colonel’s wife. “I’m not sure,” says 
Blinn, “that running away with a man’s wife 
isn’t the highest proof of the sporting in- 


stinct.” At all events, neither of the pair 
is sorry. Mr. Chambers has had the cour- 
age to defy the mid-Victorian dictum that 
these things always end in catastrophe, and to 
insist that law-breaking love may endure as 
tenderly and truly as the more respectable 
kind. The Corbetts’ only troubles are finan- 
cial. Through various rosy but shady trans- 
actions in artificial rubber and nonexistent 
railways they have come to a pass at which 
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the faithful servants are unpaid, the single 
‘duck obtained for dinner is assured chiefly 
because it is in the oven when its price 
is demanded, and the family hopes center 
in young Ripley Guildford’s affection for their 
niece Susan Blaine. A dinner that is a master- 
piece of comedy, and at which the guest 
creates conster- 
nation, when 
asked if he 
likes duck, by 
replying _ that 
he had one for 
luncheon the 
other day, cul- 
minates with 
Blinn’s leaving 
the lovers with 
a parting admo- 
nition to Susan 
to “see that our 
young friend 
has everything 
he wants.” 

Even this 
little conspira- 
cy is threatened 
with going on 
the rocks when 
Ripley’s moth- 
er, Mrs. Guild- 
ford, arrives to 
expatiate in- 
sultingly upon 
other romances 
in which her 
son has become 
involved, and 
to drag home 
the expected 
first aid. It is 
then poor Susan 
confesses that if she had known “love was 
like this,” she would “never have had any- 
thing to do with it,” and Blinn decides upon 
leaving Mrs. Corbett to choose between 
“lodgers” and “paying guests,”—she chooses 
the former because her maid thinks the latter 
more “ladylike,”—while he takes Hogg, the 
manservant, with him to London to enlist. 
This determined, he sits down to wind up his 
affairs, and Mrs. Corbett steals mouselike 
into a neighboring corner. “You needn’t be 
frightened to breathe,” Blinn remarks. “I 
know you're there.” 

“TI know you do,” says Mrs. Blinn. And 
the curtain falls. 

At the darkest moment, in Act Three, when 
“Fighting Blinn”—he was “Bloody Blinn” 
to his men in South Africa—returns home 
rejected, the sun breaks through the clouds. 
Mrs. Guildford comes back to ask pardon and 
to tell Blinn, quite truly, that he’s “an aw- 


~~ 
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Elizabeth Risdon and Otis Skinner in “Humpty Dumpty”—“a play 


written for no other reason than to write a play.” 
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ful humbug, but a very delightful one,” and 
through his wife’s secret appeal to a former 
admirer, the old soldier receives a captaincy, 
“They couldn’t do without me, after all!” 
he exults. And when Mrs. Blinn objects to 
being told she doesn’t count, he adds: “You 
don’t count because you are me—or is it I?” 
, Certain 
scenes in the 
play are a bit 
overwritten and 
overlong, but 
when one has 
such charming 
things to say, 
and can say 
them so well, 
overwriting is a 
great tempta- 
tion. Certainly, 
the past two 
seasons have 
brought to us 
no finer exam- 
ple of wit and 
genuine feeling. 
Barrie never 
penned a ten- 
derer speech 
than Blinn’s to 
Mrs. Blinn 
when he has 
confessed his 
unfitness for 
service in Act 
Three. The 
part, which, in 
the _ ordinary 
course of 
events would 
have fallen to 
John Drew, and 
have become the wooden guardian angel 
of John Drew comedy, stands out in all its 
many-sidedness, a plastic and living creature, 
as embodied by Mr. Maude. The impersona- 
tion is a work of art and of genius. That 
delightful comédienne Laura Hope Crews 
does almost equally well with the sweet and 
literal-minded Mrs. Corbett. Edward Doug- 
las, William Devereux, Cathleen Nesbitt, 
Annie Hughes and Charlotte Granville con- 
tribute to the flawless performance of a gal- 
lant play that may be too fine-spun to make 
money but is certain to make friends. 

On the first night a remarkable incident 
was Mr. Maude’s implied admission that the 
author might have had something to do with 
his success. Called before the curtain, he 
expressed thanks and added: “I should like 
to tell you that Mr. Haddon Chambers is 
in the house.” Fancy a concession like that 
from one of our own stars! 











“INFORMATION, PLEASE” 


Ty pee opulently beautiful than ever, and 
displaying ability as a comédienne un- 
suspected by any but her oldest friends, Jane 

Cowl opened the new Selwyn Theater with 
“Information, Please,” the latest result of 
her collaborative partnership with Jane Mur- 
fin. As Rennold Wolf remarks, the open- 
ing of a new theater has ceased to be much 
more unusual or exciting than the open- 
ing of a can of tomatoes, but the Selwyn 
is most unusually lovely and comfortable, 
with chairs that enable you to keep your 
knees with you when 
you sit down, instead 
of leaving them in the 
aisle. 

“Information, Please” 
proves to be spirited 
and amusing, with any 
quantity of bright dia- 
logue, and a central 
character that offers 
almost as much his- 
trionic opportunity as 
Blinn Corbett. Of 
credibility and sugges- 
tion of mundane expe- 
rience it has none, be- 
ing quite recognizably 
the type of play that 
clever actors choose or 
compose for the ex- 
ploitation of their own 
talents. The device 
that promises to do 
this effectively, or that 
seems effective in it- 
self, is not subjected 
to any acid test for 
lifelikeness, and au- 
diences are expected 
to believe anything 
they are told, and ask 
no questions. In this 
instance, as so often 
before, the heroine is 
a lady of flighty and 
spectacular tempera- 
ment, given to spells 
of comedy and drama, 
and idolized, despite 
these, by every mem- 
ber of the cast. The 
present heroine is 
called “me lady” a 
hundred and six times 
before nine o’clock. 

Naturally, she has no human faults or 
frailties, barring the temperament aforesaid. 
True, on the rather insufficient grounds that 
her husband, Sir John, refuses to be jealous 
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Cyril Maude and Laura Hope Crews in “The 
Saving Grace”—a “delicate and delightful comedy, 
expertly written.” 
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of her, and takes a business trip with a party 
including a women of whom she is jealous, 
Lady Betty thoughtlessly elopes with young 
Gerald Forrester, coming to America and 
being registered as his wife at the Vander- 
cliff Hotel; but she remains pure. Strange as 
it may appear, many of the audience, and 
most of the critics, appeared to doubt the 
likelihood of this punctiliousness, under the 
circumstances, but that merely indicates evil- 
mindedness and ignorance of stellar incor- 
ruptibility. Lady Betty’s maid remarks that 
“No one who knew you well could ever stop 
loving Your Ladyship,” and Sir John, after 
showing a_ petulant 
and ill-timed irritabil- 
ity, takes a more-or- 
less chastened wife 
back to his arms and 
his house in London. 

If, in spite of the 
evil mind and the ig- 
norance aforesaid, you 
are able to accept all 
this, and to believe in 
a woman who, fresh 
from London, and told 
that she is about to be 
divorced, seizes a tele- 
phone and says, “In- 
formation, please. 
a abs . Information, 
how far is Reno?” 
you will be the last to 
deny the good points 
of the comedy. As 
aforementioned, the 
piece has brilliant dia- 
logue, irresistible sit- 
uations and a most 
interesting and fasci- 
nating central charac- 
ter. It proves an ex- 
cellent vehicle for 
Jane Cowl and earns 
our gratitude by show- 
ing that this amaz- 
ingly facile actress can 
inspire laughter as 
well as dampen hand- 
kerchiefs. Her Lady 
Betty is full of human 
touches, and so whim- 
sically, femininely ir- 
responsible as to sug- 
gest a grown-up Madge 
Kennedy. Blanche 
Yurka, recently in 
“Allegiance,” is not so 
happily transported from emotional réles, be- 
ing rather strident and overemphatic. Orme 
Caldara is capital as Sir John; Henry Ste- 
phenson is mellow and skillful as Sir George ; 
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Otis Skinner, Robert Entwistle 
‘and Elizabeth Risdon in 
“Humpty-Dumpty.” “In 
the title rdle, Mr. Skin- 

ner’s every move is 


@ picture.” 


and Alan 
Brooks 
reveals a 
quaint per- 
sonality that 
promises future 
success. 

The theater is a 
restful combination of 
blue and dull gold, with 
a curtain before which stand the 
silken flags of the Allies. Some day some 
orchestra-conductor will discover that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” is not a dirge, but 
this was not one of the disclosures of a 
first-night full of pleasant surprises at the 
Selwyn. 


“REDEMPTION” 


Russian literature, into which most of us 
followed the flock a few years ago, left one 
of us impressed chiefly with gratitude at be- 
ing of a race whose people don’t take them- 
selves and life quite so seriously. Confess- 
ing myself a “low-brow,” two thirds of this 
flood of fiction seemed to me ingrowing 
egotism, futile and morbid introspection, 
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tellectual- 
its own 


half-baked _ in- 
ity, misery for 
sake, and much ado about 
nothing. Stuck inthe mud, the 
Anglo-Saxon laughs at himself and pulls 
out. The Russian strikes an attitude and 
soliloquizes upon the filth of the world and 
his own miserable weakness, until he has 
sunk, 

The baffling part of the whole proceeding 
is that he usually does it so thoroughly,— 
the soliloquizing and the sinking,—with such 
accurate analysis, with such simplicity and 
fitful flashes of dramatic power, that the 
spectacle becomes fascinating. Russian 
stories usually talk about something, even 
when that something is hardly worth talking 
about. 

Take Fedor Vasilyevich Protasov, the 












hero of Tolstoi’s “The Living Corpse,” which 
after having been presented in most. of the 
art theaters of the Continent, and here at 
the Irving Place, has been put into English 
and wonderfully. produced by Arthur Hop- 
kins under the title of “Redernption” at the 
Plymouth. Fedor is a drunken animal, who 
deserts his wife, when she is nursing their 
child, to pillow his head in the lap of a 
gypsy, but whose sensitive soul revolts at the 
customary method of giving that wife a di- 
vorce. 

Fedor wallows in emotion at the very 
idea, and finally hits upon the alternative, 
humorously treated by Arnold Bennett, of 
pretending to have committed suicide. Mrs. 
Protasov happily married to another gentle- 
man, Fedor turns up again, gets her arrested 
for bigamy and finally, four scenes too late, 
has the decency to introduce a bullet into his 
system. Thus tardily, after having made 
everybody miserable, and after eleven sketchy 
scenes of “a spiritual struggle past your com- 
prehension,”—and mine,—he achieves what 
his author probably conceived to be Redemp- 
tion. 

Here; according to many of the critics, is 
a great study of degradation. Unfortunately, 
degradation doesn’t need to be studied. It is 
as obvious as it is easy, and when it points 
no moral and achieves no purpose, is better 
left to the police-records than elevated into 
literature and garbed in high-flown verbiage. 
This is none the less true when the ex- 
position is accomplished faithfully, with 
impressive avoidance of the theatrical, and 
occasional moments of gripping drama. ‘“‘Re- 
demption” follows the Russian method of 
disclosing its story by frequent short 
glimpses into the narrative, as it progresses, 
rather than by arrangement and concentra- 
tion; and the result, though it loses in sus- 
tained interest, stimulates imagination and 
provides the broadest possible general 
view. 

Moreover Mr. Hopkins’ production prob- 
ably is the most artistic, sympathetic and at- 
mospheric ever given a play in America. 
Against flat backgrounds, designed by Robert 
Edmond Jones, with the utmost simplicity 
and economy of means, playing with lights 
and shadows, he projects his action. Every 
setting and grouping has the aspect of a fine 
painting, and at the same time carries the 
conviction of actuality. 

The second scene in the first act, showing 
the house of the gypsies, and consisting of 
darkness, with two high lights revealing 
Fedor and Masha, and the singing wander- 
ers, seen between two posts, the only struc- 
tural suggestions on the stage, is unforget- 
table. Here the wild music of the Romany 
gives a note of barbarism almost as vivid as 
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the glare upon Fedor. The first scene in the 
second act, a drinking den in the slums, is 
equally remarkable. John Barrymore’s per- 
formance of Fédor affords fresh evidence of 
his artistic and intellectual growth. Begin- 
ning as a keenly sensitive and picturesque 
débauché, he descends to rags and filth and 
mental disease,—ultimately to the intensifi- 
cation of the spiritual through the very cor- 
poreal corrosion of want and dissipation,— 
with sure art and fine realization of the 
power of suggestion. The supporting cast is 
able, and has been directed with genius.. “Re- 
demption” is an achievement in the theater, 


_ but except as a demonstration of skill and 


imagination, an achievement hardly worth 
while. 


“HUMPTY-DUMPTY ” 


“Humpty-Dumpty,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, presented by Otis Skinner at the 
Lyceum, is a triumph of the expected, a no- 
table example of the play written for no other 
reason than to write a play. Its hero, a 
hairdresser from Swashcombe-on-Sea, by the 
usual surprising chain of events centering 
about the usual will, is whirled into a noble- 
man’s shoes and a nobleman’s house, where, 
of course, he is very wretched, and after 
overhearing a couple of gentlemanly villains 
plot to fleece him, makes his exit at the end 
of the third act through the “center door 
fancy.” “Where are you going?” inquires 
one of the gentlemanly villains. 

“I’m going home!” replies Humpty, in the 
voice of virtue. “I’m going back to Swash- 
combe!” 

This is bad enough, Heaven knows, but 
when the gentlemanly father pleads with his 
lady daughter to “Marry him, and save me 
from bankruptcy’”—well, I ask you! 

The plot of “Humpty-Dumpty” was the 
plot of “Fashion,” one of the first plays 
written in America, and we encountered it 
again last season in “Johnny Get Your Gun.” 
In the title réle, Mr. Skinner’s every move 
is a picture. An actor of intelligence and 
distinction, he clings to the artificialities of 
an earlier generation. The best work of the 
performance is done by Beryl Mercer, who 
was the self-appointed mother in “The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals.” 


“THE GIRL BEHIND THE GUN” 


Not every musical comedy can be as col- 
orful as “The Pink Lady” or as clever 
as “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” but Klaw & Erlanger, 
the producers, and Ivan Caryll, the composer 
of the first, and Guy Bolton and P. G. Wode- 
house, the authors of the second, have done 
their best in “The Girl Behind the Gun,” at 
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the New Amsterdam. That this piece is con- 
Sistently entertaining is due rather more to 
its spirited representation, and to John E. 
Hazzard, who was in “Miss Springtime,” and 
is a comedian of droll per- 
sonality and legitimate 
methods, than to its 

subject matter. The @  ~ 
story, from the French & jew 
—though, after the 

fashion of the day, that 
fact isn’t mentioned on the 
program—has to do with 
Robert Lambrissac, a soldier 
who assumes the identity 

of his regimental cook, 
“adopted” by Geor- 

gette Breval, to be 

near that lady. 

Madame Breval, 


m4 
Ul 


John E. Hazzard as Pierre 

Breval in “The Girl Be- 

hind the Gun.” Mr. Pol- 

lock describes him as “a 

comedian of droll person- 
ality.” 


annoyed because her 
husband has _philan- 
dered with another 
young woman,— 
though “a very 

little one,” — 

takes her 

revenge by 

flirting with 

her pro- 

tégé. The 
complications 

begin, after the 
familiar farce 
formula,with 

the arrival 

of an uncle 

who mistakes 

the guest for 

the husband and 
insists that the sup- 
posedly wedded pair make love to each 
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other in the presence of that extremely un- 
happy being. 

Mr. Bolton’s dialogue, though never witty, 
is pretty good fun, as when Madame Lambris. 
Sac says she is having her husband watched 
every day, and her admirer advises: “Hire a 
night watchman too, dearie; hire a night 
watchman.” 

The same distinction may be made here 
with regard to Mr. Wodehouse’s lyrics, most 
amusing in the case of a song, “Women 
Haven’t Any Mercy on a Man,” in which it 
is suggested that: 


You’d think the bride would feel a 
pang of pity; 
She knows he’s being cut off 
in his prime; 
You'd think that she would 
whisper to him gently, 
“You boob! Why don’t you 
beat it while there’s 
oS ere 


But wom- 
en haven't 
got a sense of 


pity ; 
For if they had, the bride 


would stop and think; 
She’d say: “Why should I 
this poor fat- 


What have I got against 
the wretched gink?” 


Another good song is 

“True to Me,” the chant 

of a soldier with a girl 

in every town, who is 

as true to them as they 

are to him, and an in- 

genious idea is expressed 

musically in a quartet, “I Like 

It.” Mr. Caryll’s best work is in 

“Some Day Waiting Will End,” 

“Back to the Dear Old Trenches” 

and “Phere’s. a Light in Your 

Eyes.” Besides Mr. Hazzard, the 

cast includes Donald Brian, Ada 

Meade, Frank Doane, Wilda 

Bennett and John E. Young. 
The production is lavish. 

(Next month Channing Pollock will 

write another of these keen and in- 

formative reviews of the month’s new 

plays in New York. These remark- 

able critiques, which for many years 

have been published in THE GREEN 

Book Macazine, have won for him 

the reputation of being the foremost dra- 

matic critic in America.) 
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Anna Q. Nilsson. 


NNA Q. NILSSON, the charming 

screen-actress, was formerly a well- 
known artist’s model. Because of her 
beauty, her face became the subject of 
many posters, and she was known as the 
Stanlaws girl. Her first appearance in 
pictures was with the Kalem Company. 
Later she joined the Fox Film Co., and 
her best-known picture while with that 
company was “Regeneration.” Later she 
appeared as a Metro star, with Bert 
Lytell in several pictures. Her most 
recent release is called “In Judgment Of.” 
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May Allison, who is to appear in a new picture entitled “Thirty Days,” by Lieutenant Luther A. Reed. 
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Molly King, a favorite of New York audiences. 
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pictures, in “Forever After.” 


[7 jAM not at all sure that Florenz 
i | (Ziegfeld can do it, and neither is he, 
(4 IIbut if he can, he will have provided 
the most novel touring attraction that this 
country has seen in many a Jong season. 
Ziegfeld is not only planning to take his 
“Midnight Frolic” entertainment on tour, but 
to carry with it a patented stage that will roll 
out over the first ten rows of the orchestra 
and provide a practical duplicate of the set- 
ting used for the “Frolic” on the New Am- 
sterdam Roof in New York. Along the sides 
of this portable platform, and extending 
back onto the stage proper, there will be 
rows of tables to be sold to the sportively 
inclined hinterlanders at an advance over the 
prices charged for the regular parquet seats. 
In cities where there is a big demand for 
them, the tables will be sold at auction. 
The Frolickers, of course, will perform on 
the floor, just as they do in New York, hold- 
ing saucy converse with the folks at the 
tables and offering them various souvenirs 
of their visit. Between the acts there will 
be dancing with music by a “jazz” orchestra, 
and it may be, if the creeping paralysis from 
which he has been suffering of late, has not 
finally done for old John Barleycorn, that 
likker will be served in the wet States. All 
of which should serve to create something 
of a stir.in those towns not yet made familiar 
with the joys of a midnight frolic, and pro- 
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vide great fun for those 

who sit at the tables on 

the stage, as did the fa- 

vored gentry in old Ben 

Jonson’s day, as well as 

those who have places in 

the “pit” from which to look 
on. 


TT! critic of The Globe, who 
cast the. first stone, was con- 

vinced that he had reasonable grounds 
_ for his suspicion. The lady had been 
billed to sing in “Fiddlers Three” as Tavie 
Belge of Belgium, late prima donna at the 


. Antwerp Opera House, and the critic hap- 


pened to know that she had been singing the 
summer before in a moving-picture temple, 
where she was programmed as Rosa Lind.’ 

What did “Rosa Lind” changed to “Tavie 

Belge” suggest? What, but an obvious at- 
tempt to escape a Teutonic past? Which is 
all the critic said. 
_ But, oh, the fuss he stirred up by saying 
it! Next day every loyal Belgian in New 
York was astride that critic’s neck—or as 
near there as -he could get. The very idea 
of even suggesting that this loyal Tavie 
Belge was of Teutonic origin! that she who 
had tramped out of Antwerp during the bom- 
bardment, carrying her sister’s two-days-old 
baby in her arms; she who had been forced 
to abandon her own mother at the roadside 
and leave her sister with friends and struggle 
on alone in search of a relief station, only to 
find when she reached one that the infant she 
carried had been dead for hours; she who 
had one brother killed and another impris- 
oned by the Huns—that she should be called 
German! You couldn’t really blame her for 
being pretty mad about it. 

The Belgian consul general in Washington 
took the matter up with the local Belgian 
representative in New York and demanded 
an apology from the offending scribe. Vari- 
ous Belgian relief societies voiced their 
opinions in stinging communications of pro- 
test to the editor. Deputations of angry 
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On Broadway 


By Burns 
Mantle 


friends called at the 
offices of the paper 
and kept the phone- 
bells ringing for days. 
And finally Tavie 
Belge’s honor as a Bel- 
gian was reéstablished 
beyond any question of 
doubt. 

The prima donna’s real 
name, it appears from the facts 
set loose during the excitement, is 
Octavie Belloy. She was an actress at 
the age of six in the Repertory Theater 
in Antwerp, and a prima donna at sixteen in 
the Royal Opera House. Her experiences 
during the bombardment were much as she 
related them, though the record was a bit 
vague as to the sister’s child and the mother’s 
desertion. 

These special features may have been 
added by a friend whose imagination was 
keen, or it may be that Mlle. Belloy prefers 
not to talk of them. At any rate, once away 
from Antwerp and the big guns, she went 
to London, and afterward to Canada, where 
she sang: at the military camps and for va- 
rious Belgian relief societies. Last summer 
she reached New York and did sing at the 
Strand between the topical film and the 
feature—first because she was in need of 
funds, meaning flat broke; and second be- 
cause she hoped some kind managerial gen- 
tleman who was a judge of good voices and 
in need of a prima donna would hear and 
engage her, which is just exactly what John 
Cort did. 


T° risk fifty thousand dollars in the pro- 
duction of a play and then refuse to sell a 
half-interest in it for enough fully to re- 
imburse himself takes a man with courage 
and a shrewd business instinct. Roland 
West did that with “The Unknown Purple.” 
He had fussed with this play for years— 
wrote it originally as a motion-picture sce- 
nario and called it “The Vanishing Man.” 
He refused ten thousand dollars for it in 


that form. Then he tried to develop it as 
a play. 

Finding he could not do this alone, West 
called several dramatist friends into con- 
sultation. None of them offered him much 
encouragement, but he persisted; and finally 
Carlyle Moore, whose “Stop Thief!” was 
made into a success by George Cohan some 
years ago, agreed to make the dramatic ver- 
sion. 

When it was finished and tried for the 
first time in that summer dog town, Long 
Branch, it proved the sensation of the mo- 
ment. A dozen scouts sent rush messages 
to two dozen managers in New York advis- 
ing them to get in immediate touch with 
Mr. West and buy an interest in his purple 
play. The next day offers of money fairly 
poured in upon the young man, but he re- 
fused them all. If anyone was going to 
acquire riches out of his play, he was going 
to be that one. 

The play was tried, during the summer 
and early fall, on both Atlantic City and 
Washington, duplicating its success in both 
places. West was convinced then that his 
faith in it was justified, and when it scored 
an overnight success in New York, he could 
have shouted “I told you so!” from the roof 
of the Times Building and no one would have 
resented his enthusiasm. 

It is West’s first play. He has written 
many vaudeville sketches, however, and a 
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Photograph by Abbe 

Three-Jear-old Lorna Volare, Sag dete + eer *Dad- 

dies,” was “discovered” by the cinema folk while she 

‘was on shipboard with her family, ol from Australia 
to America. 


great many motion-picture scenarios. That 
is how he got the fifty thousand dollars it 
cost him to stage—and stick to—‘“The Un- 
known Purple.” 


T° satisfy a million and a half Americans 
in France takes a great deal of enter- 
tainment, and the player-folk who are doing 
their bit by furnishing amusement to our 


boys in France are accomplis a work that 
is worth-while indeed. _ 

“You can’t begin to imagine the hunger that 
there is for entertainment in the camps, 
Margaret Mayo wrote recently to Edgar Sel- 
wyn, her husband, “nor how impossible it 
would be to fill the need if our entire theat- 
ical profession were to come over here. 
For instance, the head of the bureau figured 
out for me that if my unit were to remain 
here ten years and played every night, they 
would have only played once before each 
soldier over here; and think of those on the 
Way! ccs Each post sends in a request 
for them, and each has a reason why his post 
needs them most. Those at the port of entry 
say the men arrive tired from their close 
confinement on the ships, and they need a 
good show with familiar faces in it to start 
them off right. The chaps at the con- 
valescent- and rest-camps think they need 
entertainment the most, and others think the 
boys at the front about to go into action 
need it to take their minds off things. And 
General Nivelle assures me that it is the boys 
who have just come out of action from 
having fought across the bodies of their dead 
comrades who are most in need of entertain- 
ment. 

“Yet all the time he has been over here the 
Marines have never had any entertainers 
save on one occasion when Elsie Janis sang 
to one company of them. He says the boys 
who heard her are still talking about it and 
the ones who didn’t hear her are still sore.” 

Apparently there is still work for the two 
thousand players who grandly volunteered 
last spring to make the great sacrifice and go 
overseas as entertainers. Margaret Mayo 
also writes that she was proud to discover 
that her own farce, “Baby Mine,” had be- 
came a sort of institution with the boys. 
“They do the whole play, using army blankets 
for curtains, an army cot for a bed and a 
soap-box on two rocking chairs for a cradle. 
All they carry are the three necessary ba- 
bies.” 


ee settled the career of three-year-old 
Lorna Volare on the steamer which 
brought her, with her family, from Australia 
to America—fate being represented in this 
instance by a ecompany of motion-picture 
actors who boarded the steamer at Honolulu. 
Neither Lorna nor Lorna’s mother had any 
thought at that time of capitalizing the 
child’s beauty or her natural fondness for 
play-acting. But the movie-folk thought of 
it immediately they saw the child playing 
around the decks. By the time the steamer 
reached San Francisco, it was all arranged 
that young Miss Volare should meet her man- 
ifest destiny halfway and embrace a stage- 














career just as soon as possible after the ship 
made port. 

From the pictures this youngster, who is 
now the child favorite of Broadway, drifted 
into the drama, She had a rather important 
role in “The Claim,” which did not last long, 
and in “Barbara,” which failed even more 
suddenly. Then Mr. Belasco found her, and 
she is both a decorative and an important 
member of the “Daddies” cast, playing a 
small Belgian refugee who falls to the lot 
of a bachelor who had thought he was adopt- 
ing a boy. 


S you probably very well know, the only 

way successfully to kili curiosity is to 
satisfy it. Margaret Lawrence, however, did 
not know that until she had experimented. 
After a seven-year period of retirement from 
the stage, during which time Margaret stayed 
dutifully at home, the wife of Lieutenant 
Commander Orson D. Munn, U. S. A., and 
the beloved mother of their children, she 
decided this last summer that she wanted to 
act again. It would serve to keep her mind 
off the war; it would not interfere with the 
conduct of her very lovely home; and with 
the money she earned she could do even more 
than she was doing for the numerous char- 
ities in which she had become much inter- 
ested. 

The lieutenant commander was at first 
opposed to the plan, but later he agreed to 
a brief New York engagement, and Margaret 
Lawrence was engaged to play the part of 
the heroine in “Tea for Three.” When she 
accepted the part, however, she extracted a 
promise from the gentlemen under whose 
management she appeared that as little as 
possible would be said about her feturn to the 
stage. It was no more than an experiment 
with her, she explained; she did not know 
how long she would continue to act, and 
furthermore, she did not consider that, aside 
from the interest it might take in her per- 
formance, the public was at all avid for news 
of her. 


This would have been a simple matter to | 


arrange to the actress’ satisfaction if it had 
not happened that she scored a distinct hit. 
The morning after the first production of 
“Tea for Three” it seemed as though the 
whole town wanted to know about her. The 
newspaper sleuths were especially persistent, 
surmising immediately that there must be 
some reason why one pretty and successful 
voung actress should object to publicity, 
when all the other pretty and successful 
young actresses were continually crying 
aloud for it. 

But they discovered the story to be quite 
simple and unsensational when they uncov- 
ered it. Margaret Lawrence married young 
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Photograph copyrighted by Ira L. Hill, New York 
Margaret Mayo, whose “overseas” unit has been doing 
fine work entertaining the boys in France. 







Mr. Munn (of the Philadelphia Munns, who 
own The Scientific American) seven years 
ago, while she was playing in Philip Barthol- 
omae’s farce, “Overnight,” in Chicago. She 
retired from the stage then and had no 
thought of returning to it—until the war- 
clouds broke and her husband joined the 
navy: She grew a bit restless then, and 
lonesome, and finally decided to go back to 
the drama—for a little while, perhaps just 
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for the duration of the war. She has proved 
one thing—that the lure of an attractive per- 
sonality cannot be killed even by seven years’ 
assiduous devotion to domestic science and 
the home. 


Wr the singers it often happens that a 
good voice wi 

excuse a lot of bad 
acting. But curious- 
ly, the girls who 
can sing well can 
usually act well too. 
There is Carolyn 
Thomson as an in- 
stance. 

Carolyn Thomson’s 
professional _ training 
was short. She had 
done quite a bit of 
concert-work in her 
home town of Min- 
neapolis before she 
went to London, and 
some little stage work 
—but not enough to 
warrant the belief that 
she could sing and act 
the name part in 
“Adéle” as successful- 
ly as she did. With 
this hit to her credit, 
it was not at all dif- 
ficult for her to con- 
tinue to climb in New 
York, and after two 
seasons here, counting 
the time she spent 
with ‘“Maytime” in 
Chicago, she is one of 
the preferred of the 
younger prima don- 
nas in musical com- 
edy. 

Which reminds me 
that some months ago some one told me that 
Carolyn Thomson was the wife of a Min- 
neapolis physician, that it was when she fol- 
lowed him to the wars, intending to become 
a nurse in London, that she changed her 
mind and became a prima donna instead, in 
order to divert her mind from the suffering 
she had seen and the constant worry to 
which she was subjected by reason of the 
doctor’s war-work. Which, she agrees, would 
have been a perfectly lovely story if she had 
ever had a husband to follow anywhere. 


Photograph by Bachrach 


Cc the Century roof it is Helen Eby’s 
job to double as the hands of the clock, 
if you catch our meaning. In other words, 
before she is fully gowned for the evening, 
she stands in the center of a huge dial with 


her shapely limbs indicating the half-hour 
and her equally shapely arms stretched 
toward the illuminated numerals “XI,” 
while the curtains are slowly parted. And 
when the evening wears to its close, Helen 
Eby again appears in the face of the clock 
and poses gracefully as half after one. 

The other day this 
young lady received 
word that an uncle 
had died in Altoona, 
Pa., and that she had 
been mentioned in his 
will, Also that her 
auntie was coming on 
to New York, both to 
see how she was get- 
ting on with her stage- 
career. and to talk 
over with her certain 
investments. How- 
ever, something told 
Helen that Auntie 
would never. be able 
to see her little niece 
serving as the hands 
of the clock and sur- 
vive the shock, and so 
she wired, back that 
she would herself 
make the trip to Al- 
toona. Arrived there, 
I understand, she 
found the family coun- 
cil-in session and un- 
alterably of the opin- 
ion that a stage-career 
was quite unsuitable 
as an occupation for 
a prospective heiress. 
To which Helen Eby, 
with the soul of a true 


Margaret equates ire oo eae stagewhen artist, replied that so 
or hasbend 4 


far as she was con- 
cerned, they could 
keep the old legacy; she was going back to 
Broadway. And she went. 


“HAVE you noticed,” queried the old 
timer, “that dancing partners never 
stay together long? Something always hap- 
pens to cause a split. Sometimes it is their 
temperaments and sometimes it is their feet 
that are out of harmony—but there is always 
something.” 

Donald Brian and Cissie Sewell are a pair 
to say him nay, however, if you count seven 
years a long time. Wherever Donald has 
danced since he was a star in “The Siren,” 
there Cissie Sewell has danced also—in “The 
Marriage Market,” “The Girl from Utah,” 
“Sibyl,” “Her Regiment” and now in “The 
Girl Behind the Gun.” Brian says one reason 
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is that he never has found 
anyone who danced quite 
so well as this littie girl 
he took practically from 
the chorus,— though she 
had been a member of 
Adeline Genée’s troupe of 
fairy dancers years ago 
and had a season with the 
“Follies,” — but that an- 
other reason, and quite as 
good a one, is that she has 
red hair. Being Irish, and 
therefore superstitious, he 
believes a red-haired gir] 
in the company brings him 
luck, and so to make sure 
that there always is one 
in his company, he clings 
to Cissie. She is an Eng- 
lish girl, and just the other 
day she had word that her 
husband, Lieutenant Bid- 
dulph, was killed when he 
went over the top with 
the Canadians to clear the 
*way to the Rhine. 


AURETTA McDeErmitrt. 
however, would agree 
with the old-timer. A 
year or so ago she was the 
dancing partner of the lad 
known now as “Frisco.” 
That was in the Chicago 
cabarets, and they were 
both starting their careers. 
It was Lauretta McDer- 
mitt, according to her 
friends, who taught “Fris- 
co” the steps with which 
he has won himself a place 
in the Eastern cabaret 
field. But as fate has 
shuffled their opportu- 
nities, she, as a member of 
the chorus of the Century 
Grove, is now giving imita- 
tions of her _ erstwhile 
partner, while he, featured 
with the opposition at the 
Midnight Frolic, is en- 
joying all the fame and 
the better part of the for- 
tune that has come with it. 
Even as Rose Stahl was 
wont to remark, it is 
usually the woman who 
pays and pays and pays. 
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ERA OtcoTtT, on the 
other hand, is a 


dancer who has _ never 
Photograph copyrighted by Strauss-Peyton 


Jeanne Eagels—whose “ meteoric” success hes been earned by long training. 
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Photograph in circle by White, Boston; large photograph by White, New York 
Cissie Sewell, who has been Donald Brian’s dancing partner for seven years. In the circle is Donald Brian himself. 


worried about partners. When she took up 
dancing the year before the war set the 
world on end, she refused to be burdened 
with partners, save as she needed them. She 
danced in Paris during the days of the 


dancing-craze there, when the Castles and 
Maurice were ‘sensational visitors, and she 
danced in Petrograd and Monte Carlo. When 
the war came, she refused to accept it as a 
hint to come home, but went on dancing 

















until America herself made the big decision. 
Then she came back, and is waiting now for 
the war to end so she may go back. While 
she waits, she sings a song or two-and does 
a few of the fanciest steps at the Century 
Grove. It isn’t that she is in the least un- 
American that she prefers dancing abroad. 
It is only because she believes the best op- 
portunities are to be found on the other 
side. There are so very many good dancers 
in America that the stage is crowded with 


them. 


T HE impression is wide-spread—altogether 
too wide-spread for the good of those 
people whom it influences—that 
stage success is a matter of luck 
and good acting to no greater 
extent than it is a fortuitous 
combination of opportunity and 
personality, 
Because Jeanne 
Eagels has become 
prominent in-Broad- 
way productions in 
three seasons,. I 
have heard any 
number of persons 
make the asser- 
tions that she was 
greatly to ‘be en- 
vied and ‘that her 
experience only 
went to show how 
absurdly easy it 


Photo; hs 
was to succeed on Fhotoemphs 
the stage, once the Studios 


chance was of- 

fered. The records tell a dif- 
ferent story. Jeanne Eagels 
has been working the better 
part of twenty years for this 
Broadway chance. She was a 
child actress at seven, and she 
has played everything from an- 
cient dames to frisky choristers, 
and done solo dances in be- 
tween. She had the good for- 
tune to be picked out by David 
Belasco a year ago as being es- 
pecially well suited to the réle 
of the heroine in “Daddies,” 
and she was lucky enough some 
years back to follow Elsie Fer- 
guson in the extremely grateful 
role of the heroine in “Out- 
cast.” But that is all that luck 
has done for her. 


b ee will find the same thing 
true of them all. If they do 
achieve.a real success, they have 
served several years at hard 
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labor building the foundation for it. When 
“The Unknown Purple” was produced, the 
young woman playing the leading feminine 
role attracted the attention of the first 
audience. She too was new to Broadway— 
but she was a long way from being new to 
the stage. Helen MacKellar is her name, 
and New York “discovered” her one rainy 
night two or three seasons back in a charity 
performance given at the Plaza Hotel. At 
least, that is where one. or two of the man- 
agers first saw her. But she had played all 
around the Poli circuit of stock-companies, 
and was an accredited favorite with the many 
regular followers of the. Valencia Stock 


In the circle is Lauretta McDermitt, who has originated many famous 
dancing steps. Below is Helen Eby, who had rather be a chorus ‘girl 


an heiress any day. 






















































Photograph copyrighted by Strauss-Peyton, 1918 
Carolyn Thomson, prima donna of “Miss I Don’t Know.” 
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Company in San 
Francisco. 


HE influence of 

the once de- 
spised movies be- 
comes more and 
more apparent in 
the theater. No less 
than four of the 
current dramas ac- 
knowledge a studio 
jnspiration,and two 
of them are thebig- 
gest money-makers 
in town, they being 
West’s “The Un- 
known Purple” and 
Anthony Paul 
Kelly’s “Three 
Faces East.” 

It is because of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Drew’s screen 
following, my 
scouts tell me, that 
“Keep Her Smil- 
ing” continues suc- 
cessfully at the As- 


tor; and it is plain - 


even to one who is 
not a scout that the 
new friends she 
made in the last 
three years, which 
she has devoted ex- 
clusively to the 
screen, have helped 
Alice Brady turn a 
doubtful success 
into one of positive 
quality in “Forever 
After.” She is one 
of the new matinée- 
girl favorites of the 
day, and the mat- 
inée-boys, such of 
them as are not 
away fighting, are 
not at all niggardly 
with their atten- 
tions. 


Vera Olcott, 
of the Century 
Grove, believes 
that the best 


opportunities 


sa 


Photograph by Campbell Studio, New York 
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A Complete Résumé of the Opening 
Chapters 


ICHARD VONT,” explained the old-school Marquis of 
Mande leys to his self-made millionaire American gucst, 
David Thain, “was head keeper at Mandeleys when I succeeded 
to the title, which occurred a few years after my wife's death. 
l found him living there with his daughter and a little boy, his 
uephew. I noticed the girl with interest. Consequences 
which in the days of our ancestors would have been esteemed 
an honor to the persons concerned, ensued.” 

The Marquis went on to say that Vont resented the situation 
violently but eventually took his nephew with him to America. 
The Marquis had tried to buy back the Vont property—which 
had been given to Vont by the Marquis’ predecessor—but with- 
out success. Lawsuits to force its relinquishment had likewise 
been vasn—and most expensive. And now Vont was returning 
from America to resume his unwelcome residence at Mandeleys. 

Thain listened to the story with an interest that might almost 
have suggested personal concern in the matter. And when the 
Marquis mentioned his pecuniary difficulties, Thain did a sur- 
prising thing—advised the nobleman to recoup his fortunes by 
investing in a certain oil-stock, and loaned the money needed 
for this purpose, on the Marquis’ personal note. 

In London the Marquis called upon the woman of his. story 
to Thain—Marcia Hannaway, who had become a writer of some 
note. And the Marquis received a shock when Marcia asked 
him for a measure of freedom; her broadening outlook had 
made her eagér for other society in addition to his. 


The Wicked Marquis 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF ‘“THE DOUBLE TRAITOR,’ ETC 











[s~ |AVID THAIN, arrived at the 

D | |end of his journey, seated him- 
_“—__| self on the second stile from 
the road, threw away his cigar and 
looked facts in the face. He who had 


during his many years of struggle in a 
very different atmosphere. Birds were 
singing in the long grove which be- 
hind the high gray-stone wall fringed 
the road for miles. A light evening 





run the gamut of the Wall Street fe- 
ver, who in his earlier days had relied 
almost upon chance for a meal, who 
without visible emotion had stood the 
tests of huge successes as well as the 
anxieties of possible failures, found 
himself now, without any crisis before 
him, and engaged in the most ordinary 
undertaking of a stroll from the sta- 
tion across a few fields, suddenly the 
victim of sensations and weaknesses 
which defied analysis and mocked at 
restraint. It was the England of his 
boyhood, this, the sudden almost over- 
powering realization of those dreams 
which had grown fainter and fainter 


_ gray, 


breeze was bending the meadow grass. 
Before him was the park with its splen- 
dors of giant oaks, with deer resting be- 
neath the trees, and in the distance the 
irregular outline of Mandeleys 
Abbey. 

David had played cricket, when he 
was a boy, in the very field through 
which he was passing. Sometime in 
that dim past he had stood with his 
uncle while he issued with the beat- 
ers from that long strip of plantation, 
watching with all a boy’s fervid admi- 
ration the careless ease with which the 
Lord of Mandeleys was bringing the 
pheasants down from the sky. He had 
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skated on the lake there, had watched 
at a respectful distance the antics of the 
Ladies Letitia and Margaret, anxious 
to escape from their retinue of servants 
and attendants. A queer little vision 
came before him at that moment of 
Lady Letitia hobbling toward him up- 
on the ice, with one skate unbuckled, 
and a firm but gracious entreaty that 
the little boy—he was at least a head 
taller than she—would fasten it for her. 
Now all his strength and _ hardness, 
qualities so necessary to him through- 
out his strenuous life, seemed to have 
passed away. He was a child again, 
breathing in all these simple sights and 
perfumes. It was an entirely unexpect- 
ed emotion, this. When once more he 
strode along the footpath, he felt a dif- 
ferent man. He was ashamed to con- 
fess even to himself that he had the 


feeling of a wanderer who has come 
home. 

He crossed the last stile and contin- 
ued through the park until he reached 
the broad drive which led to the Abbey. 
He walked on the turf by the side of 
it, over the bridge which crossed the 
stream, through the inner iron gates, 
beyond which the village people were 
not allowed to pass, and so to the well- 
remembered spot. On his right was 
the house—a strange, uneven building, 
at times ecclesiastical, here and there 
domestic, always ancient, with its 
wings of cloisters running almost down 
to the moat which surrounded it. And 
just over the moat, crossed by that light 
iron hand-bridge, with its back against 
what he remembered as a plantation, 
but which had now become a wood, was 
the little brick cottage, smothered all 
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over with creepers, its tiny garden 
ablaze with flowers, its empty rows of 
dog-kennels, its deserted line of coops. 
David glanced for a moment at the 
drawn blinds of the Abbey. Then he 
crossed the footbridge and the few yards 
of meadow, lifted the latch of the gate, 
and walking up the gravel path, came 
to a sudden standstill. A man who was 
seated almost hidden by a great cluster 
of foxgloves rose to his feet. 

“Tt’s you then, lad!” he exclaimed, 
holding out both his hands. “You're 
welcome! There’s no one to the house 
—there wont be for a quarter of an 
hour; so I’ll wring your hands once 
more. It’s a queer world, this, David. 
You're back with me here, where I 
brought you up as a stripling, and yon’s 
the Abbey. Sit you down, boy. I am 
not the man I was since I came here.” 


AVID THAIN dragged an old- 

fashioned kitchen chair from the 
porch, and sat by his uncle’s side. Rich- 
ard Vont, although he was still younger 
than his sixty-four years, seemed to his 
nephew curiously changed during the 
last week. The hard, resolute face was 
disturbed. The mouth, kept so tight 
through the years, had weakened a little. 
There was a vague, almost pathetic agi- 
tation, in the man’s face. 

“You'll take no notice of me, David,” 
his uncle went on. “I’m honest with 
you. These few days have been like a 
great, holy dream, like something one 
reads of in the Scriptures but never ex- 
pects to see. There’s old Mary Wells— 
she’s doing for me up here. Just a 
word or two of surprise, and a grip of 
the hand, and no more. And there’s the 
Abbey,—curse it!—not a stone gone; 
only the windows are blank. You see 
the weeds on the lawn, David? Do 
you mark the garden behind? They 
tell me there’s but two gardeners there 
to do the work of twenty. And the 
drive—look at it: as far as you can see, 
moss and weed! They’re coming down 
in the world, these Mandeleys, David. 
Even this last little lawsuit, the lawyers 
told me, has cost the Marquis nineteen 
thousand pounds. God bless you for 
your wealth, David! It’s money that 
counts in these days.” 


David produced a pouch of tobacco 
from his pocket and handed it over to 
his uncle, who filled a pipe eagerly. 

“That’s thoughtful of you, David,” 
he declared. ‘“I’d forgotten to buy any, 
and that’s a fact, for I can’t stand the 
village yet. You're looking strange-like, 
David.” 

“And I feel it,” was the quiet answer. 
“Uncle, hasn’t it made any difference to 
you, this coming back ?” 

“In what way?” the old man asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. I walked across 
those fields to the park, and I seemed 
suddenly to feel more like a boy again, 
and I felt that somehow I was letting 
go of things. Do you know what I 
mean ?”’ 

“Letting go of things,” Richard Vont 
repeated suspiciously. “No!” 

“Well, somehow or other,” David con- 
tinued as he filled his own pipe and 
lighted it, “I found myself looking back 
through the years, and I wondered 
whether we hadn’t both let one thing 
grow- too big in our minds. Life doesn’t 
vary much here. Things are very much as 
we left them, and it’s all rather wonder- 
ful. I felt a little ashamed, as I came up 
through the park, of some of the things 
we’ve planned and sworn. Didn’t you 
feel a little like that, Uncle? Can you 
sit here and think of the past, and re- 
member all that burden we carried, and 
not feel inclined to let it slip, or just 
a little of it slip, from our shoulders?” 


ONT laid down his pipe. He rose 

to his feet. His fingers suddenly 
gripped his nephew’s shoulder. He 
turned him toward the house. 

“Listen, David,” he said. ‘“‘There’s twi- 
light an hour away yet, but it will soon 
be here. The blackbirds are calling for 
it, and the wind’s dropping. Now you 
see. That was her room,” he added, 
touching the window, “and there’s the 
door out, just the same. You see that 
tree there? I was crouching behind that 
with my gun ready loaded, and there 
was murder in my heart—I tell you that, 
boy. I watched the Abbey. I was sup- 
posed to be safe in Fakenham Town, 
safe for a good two hours, and I lay 
there and watched because I knew, and 
no one came. And then J heard a whis- 
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per. I turned my head, although I was 
most afeared; and out of that door— 
that door from Marcia’s room, David— 
I saw him come. I saw her arms come 
out and draw him back, and then I be- 
gan to breathe hard; but the trees were 
thick that way,—lI’d been looking for 
him coming from the Abbey,—and they 
stole out together, arm in arm. I was 
so near them that they must have heard 
me groan, for Marcia started. And 
then, before I knew what was happening, 
he—the Marquis, mind—had struck up 
my gun, caught it by the barrel and sent 
it flying. 

“My hand was on his throat, but he 
was as strong as I was in those days, 
and a mighty wrestler. It’s my shame, 
boy, after all these years to have to con- 
fess it, but he got the better of me. 
I was crazy with anger, and he had me 
down. And then he stood aside and 
bade me get up, and my strength seemed 
all gone. He stood there looking at me 
contemptuously. ‘Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Vont,’ he said. ‘Your daugh- 
ter and I understand one another, and 
our concerns have nothing to do-with 
you. If you have anything to say to me, 
come up to the Abbey to-morrow. You'll 
find your gun in the thicket.’ He turned 
round, and he kissed Marcia’s fingers, 
just like I’d seen them do in the dis- 
tance at their fine parties up there, and 
he strolled away. There was the gun 
in the thicket, and he knew it, and I 
knew it, and I couldn’t move; and he 
went. And all I could hear was Marcia 
crying, and those birds singing behind, 
and I just slipped away into the 
wood—” 

“Uncle, is it worth while bringing 
this all up again?” David interrupted. 

“Ave, it’s worth while!” the old man 
insisted fiercely. “It’s worth while for 
fear I should forget, for the old place 
has its cling on me. That next day I 
went to the Abbey and I saw the Mar- 
quis. He was quite cool, sent the serv- 
ants out,—he’d no weapon near,—and 
he talked a lot that I don’t understand 
and never shall understand; but it was 
about Marcia, and that she was his, and 
was leaving with him for London that 
evening. I just asked him one question. 
‘It’s for shame, then?’ I asked. And he 
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looked at me just as though I were some 
person whom he was trying to make un- 
derstand, who didn’t quite speak the lan- 
guage. And he said: ‘Your daughter 
made her choice months ago, Vont. She 
will live the life she desires to live. I 
am sorry to take her away from you. 
Think it over, and try and feel sensible 
about it.’ 

“It was then I felt a strange joy that 
I’ve never been able rightly to under- 
stand. I’d just remembered that the 
cottage was mine, and I had a sudden 
feeling that I wanted to sit at the end 
of the garden and watch the Abbey and 
curse it, curse it with a Bible on my 
knee, till its stones fell apart and the 
grass grew up from the walks and the 
damp grew out in blotches on the walls. 
And that’s why I’ve come back after all 
these years.” 

“And you’re just the same?” David 
asked curiously. ‘You feel just the same 
about him?” 

“Don’t you, my lad?” his uncle de- 
manded. “You're not telling me that 
you're climbing down?” 

David took the old man’s arm. 

“On the contrary, Uncle,” he said; 
“my promised share of the work is done. 
I hold his promissory notes for forty 
thousand pounds, due in three months. I 
have sold him some shares that aren’t 
worth forty thousand pence, and wont 
be for many a year. I’ve cheated him, 
if you like; but when the three months 
comes, you can make him a bankrupt, 
if you will. I'll give you the notes.” 

Richard Vont drew himself up. He 
turned his face toward the Abbey, grow- 
ing a little indistinct now in the falling 
twilight. 

“Tt’s grand hearing,” was all he said. 
“There’s Mary, coming round with the 
cupper, boy. I’ll take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to have a bite with me and a 
glass of ale, but I'll not forget that 
you’re the great David Thain, the mil- 
lionaire from America, who took kindly 
notice of me on the steamer. Come this 
way, sir,” he went on, throwing open the 
cottage door. “It’s a queer little place, 
but it’s a novelty for you American gen- 
tlemen. Step right in, sir. —Mrs. 
Wells,”’ he announced, “this is a gentle- 
man who was kind to me upon the 


” 











“Have Jou no friends in England, Mr. Thain?” 
Letitia asked. “I always thought Americans 
were so sociable. A great many of your com- 
patriots have settled down here, you know.” 








David considered the matter. “You would smile, I suppose,” 
he said, “if I were to tell you that there are more ‘sets’ in 

ican society than in your own. I am a very self-made 
man indeed, and I possess no womenkind to entertain for 
me. I am therefore dependent upon chance acquaintances.” 
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steamer, and he promised that if ever 
he was this way he’d drop in. He'll 
take some supper with me. You'll do 
your best for us?” 

The old lady looked very hard at Da- 
vid Thain, and she dropped a courtesy. 
“From America, too!’ she murmured. 
“*Pis a wonderful country! Aye, I'll 
do my best, Richard Vont.” 


CHAPTER X 


R. WADHAM, JUNIOR, a 
M morning or so later, rang the 

bell at Number 94 Grosvenor 
Square and aired himself for a moment 
upon the broad doorstep, filled with a 
comfortable sense that this time, at least, 
in his prospective interview, he was des- 
tined to disturb the disconcerting equa- 
nimity of his distinguished client. He 
was duly admitted and ushered into the 
presence of the Marquis, who laid down 
the newspaper which he was reading, 
nodded affably to his visitor and pointed 
to a chair. 

“Your request for an interview, Mr. 
Wadham,” the former said, “anticipated 
my own desire to see you. Pray be 
seated. I am entirely at your service.” 

Mr. Wadham paused for a moment 
and decided to cross his legs. He was 
already struggling against that encr- 
vating sense of insignificance which his 
client’s presence inevitably imposed upon 
him. 

“We heard yesterday morning from 
Mr. Merridrew,” he began. “He made 
us a remittance which was four hundred 
pounds short of what we expected. His 
explanation was that Your Lordship had 
received that sum from him.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Wadham,” the Mar- 
quis assented affably. “Quite right! I 
was in the neighborhood, and finding 
Mr. Merridrew with a considerable sum 
of money in hand, I took from him pre- 
cisely the amount you have stated.” 

“Your Lordship has perhaps over- 
looked the fact,” Mr. Wadham contin- 
ued, “that we are that amount short of 
the interest on the Fakenham mortgage 
—Number Seven Mortgage, we usually 
call it.” 

“Dear me!” the Marquis observed. 
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“Surely such a trifling sum does not dis- 
turb your calculations? You do not run 
my affairs on so narrow a margin as 
this, I trust, Mr. Wadham?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of a narrow mar- 
gin, Your Lordship,” Mr. Wadham re- 
plied. ‘There is, as a rule, no margin 
at all. We usually Lave to make the 
amount up by overdrawing, or by ad- 
vancing it ourselves. This time the firm 
wish me to point out that we are unable 
to do either.” 

“Dear me—dear me!” the Marquis 
ejaculated, in a tone of some concern. 
“T had no idea, Mr. Wadham, if you 
will forgive my saying so, that your 
firm was in so impecunious a position.” 

“Tmpecunious?” the lawyer mur- 
mured, with his eyes fixed upon his 
client. “I scarcely follow Your Lord- 
ship.” ; 

“Did I not understand you to say,” 
the Marquis continued, ‘‘that this trifle 
of four hundred pounds has upset your 
arrangements to such an extent that you 
are unable to make your customary pay- 
ments on my behalf?” 

“Will Your Lordship forgive my 
pointing out,’ Mr. Wadham explained, 
“that these payments are on your ac- 
count, and that it is no part of the busi- 
ness of solicitors to finance their clients 
without a -special arrangement? We 
have our Own more lucrative investments 
continually open to us, and we are at the 
present moment several thousand pounds 
out of pocket on account of recent law- 
expenses.” 

“The whole thing,” the Marquis pro- 
nounced, “seems to me very trifling. 
State in precise terms, if you please, Mr. 
Wadham, the object of your visit.” 

“To ask for Your Lordship’s instruc- 
tions as to the payment of twelve hun- 
dred pounds interest, due to-morrow,” 
Mr. Wadham replied. ‘We have eight 
hundred pounds in hand from Mr. Mer- 
ridrew. So far from having any other 
funds of Your Lordship’s at our dis- 
posal, we are, as I have pointed out, 
your creditor for a somewhat consider- 
able amount.” 


HE Marquis was leaning back in 
his chair, the tips of his long, ele- 
gant fingers pressed gently together. 
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“It appears to me, Mr. Wadham,” he 
said quietly, ‘that your visit is, in a 
sense, an admonitory one. Your firm re- 
sents—am I not right?—the fact that I 
have found it convenient to help my- 
self to a portion of the revenue accru- 
ing from my estate.” 

“We should not presume for a moment 
to take up such an attitude,” the lawyer 
protested. “On the other hand, the four 
hundred pounds in question requires re- 
placement by to-morrow.” 

“And you find the raising of that sum 
inconvenient—eh, Mr. Wadham?” 

The Marquis nodded sympathetically. 
He rose to his feet, crossed the room 
to his desk, which he unlocked with 
a key attached to a gold chain, and re- 
turned with a bundle of scrip in his 
hand. 

“T have here, Mr. Wadham,” he an- 
nounced, “scrip in a very famous oil- 
company, the face value of the shares 
being, I believe, a trifle over forty 
thousand pounds. I, in fact, paid that 
price for them at the beginning of the 
week.” 

The young lawyer uncrossed his legs 
and swallowed hard. He was prepared 
for many shocks, but this one seemed 
outside the region of all human probabil- 
ity. 

“Did I understand Your Lordship to 
say that you had paid forty thousand 
pounds for them?” he gasped. 

The Marquis assented with an equable 
little nod. 

“T was somewhat favored in the mat- 
ter,” he admitted, “as the value of the 
shares has, I believe, already consider- 
ably increased. The amount I actually 
paid for them was, in round figures, 
forty thousand and one hundred pounds 
—transfer duty, or something of that 
sort. I have little head for figures, as 
you know, Mr. Wadham. You had bet- 
ter take these—not for sale, mind, but 
for deposit at one of my banks. You will 
probably find that under the circum- 
stances they will permit you to over- 
draw an additional five hundred pounds 
on my account, without embarrassing 
your own finances.” 

Mr. Wadham Junior took the bundle 
of scrip into his hand and glanced hasti- 
ly through it. 
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“The Pluto Oil Company of Ari- 
zona!’ he murmured reflectively. 

“The name of the company is doubt- 
less unknown to you,” the Marquis ob- 
served indulgently. ‘They are, in fact, 
only just beginning operations; but it 
is the opinion of my friend and financial 
adviser, Mr. David Thain, that the forty 
thousand pounds’ worth of shares you 
have in your hand will be worth at least 
two hundred thousand pounds before the 
end of the year.” 

“Mr. David Thain, the multimillion- 
aire?”’” Mr. Wadham faltered. 

“The same!” 

The lawyer gripped the bundle hard 
in one hand, closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, opened them again and struck out 
boldly. 

“As Your Lordship’s adviser,” he 
said, ‘may I inquire as to the nature of 
the payment which you have made? 
Forty thousand pounds is not 2 sum 
which either of the banks with whom 
Your Lordship has credit—” - 

The Marquis waved his hand. 

“My dear young friend,” he ex- 
plained, ‘it was not necessary for me to 
resort to banks. Mr. Thain suggested 
voluntarily that I should give him mv 
note of hand for the amount. He quite 
understood that a man whose chief in- 
terest in the country is land, does not 
keep such a sum as forty thousand 
pounds lying at his banker’s.” 

Mr. Wadham groped for his hat. 

“The shares shall be deposited, and 
the interest, of course, paid,” he mur- 
mured. “I am sorry to have troubled 
Your Lordship in the matter.” 

“Not at all, not at all!” the Marquis 
replied genially. ‘Very pleased to see 
you at any time, Mr. Wadham, on any 
subject connected with the estates. 


’ 


card which a footman at that moment 
had brought in, “here is my friend, Mr. 
David Thain. You must meet him, Mr. 
Wadham. Such men are rare in this 
country. They form most interesting 
adjuncts to our modern civilization. 
Show Mr. Thain in, Thomas.” 


AVID THAIN duly arrived. He | 
shook hands with the Marquis and 
was by him presented to Mr. Wadham. 
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“Mr. Wadham is my legal adviser— 
or rather a junior representative of the 
firm who conduct my affairs,” the Mar- 
quis explained. “I have just handed him 
over my shares in the Pluto Oil Com- 
pany, for safekeeping.” 

“Very glad to know you, Mr. Thain,” 
the young lawyer observed, reverently 
shaking hands. ‘One reads a great deal 
of your financial exploits in the news- 
papers just now.” 

“T really can’t see,” David replied, 
“that your newspaper men are much 
better over here than in the States. In 
any case, Mr. Wadham, you mustn’t be- 
lieve all you read.” 

.“You will give my regards to your 
father and the other members of your 
firm,” the Marquis concluded with the 
faintest possible indication of his head 
toward the door. “I shall probably have 
some instructions of an interesting na- 
ture to give you before long, with re- 
gard to the cancellation of at any rate 
the home-estate mortgages. = 5 is 
here is Thomas! Very much obliged for 
your attention, Mr. Wadham.” 

The lawyer made his adieus in some- 
what confused fashion and left the room 
with an ignominious sense of dismissal. 
The Marquis glanced at the clock. 

“T am a creature of habit, Mr. Thain,” 
he said. ‘At twelve o’clock I walk for 
an hour in the Park. Will you give me 
the honor of your company ?” 

“Anywhere you say,” David assented. 
“There was just a little matter I wanted 
to mention—nothing important.” 

“Precisely,” the Marquis murmured, 
ringing the bell. ‘You will return to 
lunch, of course? I shall take no de- 
nial. My daughter would be distressed 
to miss you. —Gossett,” he added as 
they moved out into the hall, “my coat 
and hat! And tell Lady Letitia that 
Mr. Thain will lunch with us. Have 
you,” he added as he accepted his cane 
and gloves, “any idea, Gossett, how to 
make cocktails ?” 

“T have a book of recipes, Your Lord- 
ship,” was the somewhat doubtful re- 
ply. 

“See that cocktails are served before 
luncheon,” the Marquis instructed. 
“You see, we are not altogether ignor- 
ant of the habits of your countrymen, 
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Mr. Thain, even if in some cases we 
may not ourselves have adopted them. 
A cocktail is, I gather, some form of 
alcoholic nourishment ?” 


HAIN indulged in what was, for 

him, a rare luxury—a hearty laugh. 
He threw his head back, showing all his 
white, firm teeth, and the little lines at 
the sides of his eyes wrinkled up with 
enjoyment. Suddenly a voice on the 
stairs interposed. 

“IT must know the joke,” Letitia de- 
clared. “How do you dv, Mr. Thain? 
A laugh like yours makes one feel pos- 
itively delirious with the desire to share 
it. Father, do tell me what it was.” 

“To tell you the truth, my dear,” the 
Marquis replied quite honestly, “I am 
a little ignorant as to the humorous ap- 
plication of a remark I have just made.” 

“It was your father’s definition of 
an American institution, Lady Letitia,” 
David explained ; “‘and I am afraid that 
its humor depended solely upon a cer- 
tain environment which I was able to 
conjure up in my mind—a barroom at 
the Waldorf, say.” 

“Another disappointment,” 
sighed. 

“Mr. Thain is lunching 
dear,” her father announced. 

“So glad!” Letitia remarked, nodding 
to Thain. ‘We shall meet again, then.” 

She passed out of the front door; 
and David, who was very observant, no- 
ticing several things, was silent for the 
first few moments after her departure. 
She appeared, as she could scarcely fail 
to appear in his eyes, charming even to 
the point of bewilderment. Yet although 
the wind was cold, she had only a small 
and very inadequate fur collar around 
her neck. Her tailor-made suit showed 
signs of constant brushings. There was 
a little patch upon one of her shoes, 
and a very distinct darn upon her gloves. 
David frowned in puzzled fashion as he 
turned into the Park. 

“T am not a person,” the Marquis 
observed as they proceeded upon their 
promenade, “who needs a great deal of 
exercise; but I am almost a slave to 
habit, and for many years, when in town, 
it has been my custom to walk here for 
an hour, to exchange greetings, perhaps, 


Letitia 


with us, 











with a few acquaintances, to call at my 
club for ten minutes and take a glass of 
dry sherry before luncheon. In the aft- 
ernoons,” he went on, “I occasionally 
play a round of golf at Ranelagh. Are 
you an expert at the game, Mr. Thain?” 
’ “IT have made blasphemous efforts,” 
David confessed, “but I certainly can- 
not call myself an expert. Perhaps what 
is known as the American spirit has 
rather interfered with my efforts. You 
see, we want to get things done too 
quickly.” 

“You are doubtless right,” the Mar- 
quis murmured, ‘Your call this morn- 
ing, by the by,” he went on, “—you 
have some news, perhaps, of these Pluto 
Oils?” 

David shook his head. 

“T came to see you,” he announced, 
“upon a different matter.” 


, 


CHAPTER XI 


HE MARQUIS was occupied for 

several minutes in exchanging 

greetings with passing acquaint- 
ances. As soon as they were alone again, 
he reverted to his companion’s observa- 
tion. 

“There was a matter, I think you 
said, Mr. Thain, which you wished to 
discuss with me.” 

“IT was going to ask you about Broom- 
leys,” David replied. 

“My dear Mr. Thain, you surprise 

me,” the Marquis declared. ‘When did 
you hear of Broomleys?” 
' “T should have explained,” David 
continued, “that I spent this last week- 
end at Cromer. There I visited an 
agent and told him that I would like 
to take a furnished house in the neigh- 
borhood. I motored over, at his sug- 
gestion, to see Broomleys; and the ten- 
ant, Colonel Laycey, kindly showed me 
over. He is leaving within a few days, 
I believe.” 

“Dear me—of course he is!” the Mar- 
quis observed genially. “I had quite 
forgotten the fact—quite forgotten it.” 

The Marquis saluted more acquaint- 
ances. He was glad of an opportunity 
for reflection. The Fates were indeed 
smiling upon him! A gleam of antici- 
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patory delight shone in his eyes as he 
thought of his next interview with Mr. 
Wadham, Junior! On his desk at the 
present moment there lay a letter from 
the firm, announcing Colonel Laycey’s 
departure and adding that they saw little 
hope of letting the house at all in its 
present condition. 

“It would be a great pleasure to us, 
Mr. Thain,” the Marquis continued 
pleasantly, ‘‘to have you for a neighbor. 
Did the agent or Colonel Laycey, by 
the by, say anything about the rent?” 

“Nothing whatever,” David replied. 
“The Colonel pointed out to me vari- 
ous repairs which certainly seemed neces- 
sary, but as I am a single man, the rooms 
affected could very well be closed for 
a time. It was the garden, I must con- 
fess, which chiefly attracted me.” 

“Broomleys has, I fear, been a little 
neglected,” the Marquis sighed. “You 
are a man of modest tastes, however, 
and the fact that you are unmarried of 
course renders an establishment an un- 
necessary burden. You will bear in 
mind, so far as regards the rent of 
Broomleys, Mr. Thain, that the house is 
furnished.” 

“Very uncomfortably but very attract+ 
ively furnished, from what I saw,” Da- 
vid assented. 

The Marquis collected himself. 
Colonel Laycey had been asked three 
hundred a year and was paying two 
hundred, a sum which, somehow or 
other, the Marquis had always consid- 
ered his own pocket-money, and which 
had never gone into the estate accounts. 
A little increase would certainly be 
pleasant. 

“Would five hundred a year seem too 
much, Mr. Thain?” he asked. “I can- 
not for the moment remember what Colo- 
nel Laycey is paying, but I know that 
it is something ridiculously inadequate.” 

“Five hundred a year would be quite 
satisfactory,” David agreed. 

“T will have the papers drawn up 
and sent to you at once,” the Marquis 
promised. “You will be able to enter 


into possession as soon as you like. You 

would like a yearly tenancy, I presume?” 
“That would suit me quite well.” 
“You will be able, also, to resume 

your acquaintance with that singular old 





er, 
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man whom you met upon the steamer— 
Richard Vont,” the Marquis remarked 
with a slight grimace. ‘I hear that he 
is in residence there.” 

“T have already done so,” David an- 
nounced. 

The Marquis raised his eyebrows. 

“You have probably heard his story, 
then, from his own lips,” he observed 
carelessly. “I am told that he sits out 
on the lawn of his cottage, reading the 
Bible and cursing Mandeleys. It is a 
most annoying thing, Mr. Thain, as I 
dare say you can understand, to have 
your- ex-gamekeeper intrenched, as it 
were, in front of your premises, hurling 
curses across the moat at you. That 
class of person is so tenacious of ideas 
as well as of life! Here comes my 
daughter Letitia, already well escorted, 
I see.” 


ETITIA, with Grantham by her 
side, waved her hand without paus- 
ing, from the other side of the broad 
pathway. David for a moment felt 
the chill of the east wind. 
“Grantham,” the Marquis told his 
companion confidentially, “is one of 
Lady Letitia’s most constant admirers. 
My daughter, as I dare say you have 
discovered, -Mr. Thain, is rather an un- 
usual young woman. Her predilections 
are almost anti-matrimonial. Still, I 
must confess that an alliance with the 
Granthams would give me much pleas- 
ure. I should, in that case, be enabled’ 
to give up my town house and be con- 
tent with bachelor apartments—a great 
saving, in these hard times.” 
“Naturally,” David murmured. 
“Often, in the course of our very 
agreeable conversations,” the Marquis 
went on, “I am inclined to ignore the 
fact of your most amazing opulence. 
My few friends, I am sorry to say, are 
in a different position. Money in this 
country is very scarce, Mr. Thain—at 
least, on this side of Temple Bar.” 
David answered a little vaguely. His 
eyes were lifted above the heads of the 
scattered crowd of people through which 
they were passing. 
“May I ask—if it is not an imperti- 
nence,” he said, ‘““—is Lady Letitia en- 
gaged to Lord Charles Grantham?” 
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The Marquis’ manner was perhaps a 
shade stiffer. Mr. Thain was just given 
to understand that about the family mat- 
ters of such a personage as the Marquis 
of Mandeleys there must always be a 
certain reticence. 

“There is no formal engagement, Mr. 
Thain,” he replied. ‘The fashion, now- 
adays, seems to be to preclude anything 
of the sort. One’s daughter just brings 
a young man in, and in place of the 
delightful betrothal of our younger days, 
the date for the marriage is fixed upon 
the spot.” 

Luncheon at 94 Grosvenor Square, 
notwithstanding the cocktails, was an 
exceedingly simple meal, a fact which 
the Marquis himself seemed scarcely to 
notice. He kept his eye on his visitor's 
plate, however, and passed the cutlets 
with an unnoticeable sigh of regret. 

“Charley wouldn’t come in to lunch, 
Father,” Letitia announced. “I think 
he was afraid you were going to ask him 
his intentions.” 

The Marquis glanced af*the modicum 
of curry with which he.was consoling 
himself. 

“Upon the whole, my dear,” he said. 
“T am glad that he stayed away. He is 
a most agreeable person, but not at his 
best at luncheon-time. By the by, do 
you know who our new neighbor is to 
be at Broomleys?” 

“You haven’t let it?” she asked ea- 
gerly. 

“This morning, my dear,” her father 
replied, bowing slightly toward their 
guest. “Mr. Thain has been spending the 
week-end at Cromer, was offered Broom- 
leys by the agent there, and he and I 
have fixed up the matter only a few 
minutes ago.” 

“How perfectly delightful!” Letitia 
exclaimed. 

David glanced up quickly. He looked 
his hostess in the eyes. 

“Fhat is very kind of you, Lady 
Letitia,” he said. 

She laughed at him. 

“Well, I meant it,” Letitia declared, 
“and I still mean it, but not, perhaps. 
exactly in the way it sounded. Of 
course, it will be very pleasant to have 
you for a neighbor; but to tell you the 
truth,—you see, although we’re poor we 




















are honest,—our own sojourn at Mande- 
Jeys rather depends on whether we let 
Broomleys; and Colonel Laycey, al- 
though he has the most delightful 
daughter, with whom you are sure to 
fall in love, was a most troublesome 
tenant. He was always wanting things 
done. wasn’t he, Father?” 

“It is certainly a relief,” the Mar- 
quis sighed, watching with satisfaction 
the arrival of half a Stilton cheese, a 
present from his ‘son-in-law, “a great 
relief to find a tenant like Mr. Thain.” 

“I asked your agent,” David remarked 
a little diffidently, “about the shooting.” 

The Marquis touched his glass. 

“Serve port, Gossett,’ he directed, 
“the light wood port, if we have 
any,” he added a little hastily, to the 
obvious relief of his domestic. “The 
shooting, eh, Mr. Thain?” 

He sipped his wine and considered. 
First Broomleys, and then the shooting ! 
The gods were very kind to him on this 
pleasant Apri! morning. 

“You haven’t preserved lately, I un- 
derstand,” his guest observed. 

“Not for some years,” the Marquis 
acknowledged. 

“T don’t mini about that at all,” 
David went on. “I am just American 
enough, you know, to find no pleasure 
in shooting tame birds. I shall have 
no parties, and I shall not be ambitious 


about bags. I like to prowl about my- 
self with a gun.” His host nodded ap- 
preciatively. 


“You shall have the refusal of the 
shooting,” he promised. “At the mo- 
ment I am not prepared to quote terms. 
My people of business can do that.” 

“Have you no friends in England, 
Mr. Thain?” Letitia asked, a little 
abruptly. 

“Very few,” David replied. 
not make friends easily.” 

“T always thought Americans were so 
sociable,” she remarked. “A great many 
of your compatriots have settled down 
here, you know.” 

David considered the matter for a 
moment. 

“You would smile, I suppose,” he 
said, “if I were to tell you that there 
are more so-called ‘sets’ in American so- 
ciety than in your own. I am a very 


“T do 
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self-made man indeed, and I possess no 
womenkind to entertain for me. I am 
therefore dependent upon chance ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Such friends as may make your so- 
journ in Norfolk more agreeable, Mr. 
Thain,” the Marquis promised genially, 
“you shall most certainly find. Man- 
deleys will always be open to you.” 

David made no immediate response. 
His teeth had come together with a 
little click. He felt a strange repug- 
nance to lifting to his lips the glass 
which the butler had just filled. A queer 
little vision came to him of Mandeleys 
and the cottage, of Richard Vont, seated 
in the midst of those drooping rose- 
bushes, with his face turned toward the 
Abbey, his eyes full of that strange, 
expectant light. A sudden wave of self- 
disgust almost broke through a compos- 
ure which had so far resisted all assaults 
upon it, but he roused himself with an 
effort and brushed aside the uncomfort- 
able twinge of conscience which had sud- 
denly depressed him. Turning away 
from Letitia, he looked his host in the 
eyes. 

“You are very kind,” he said. “I 
shall come with much pleasure.” 


CHAPTER XII 


T= DUCHESS waved her sugar- 


tongs imperiously, and David, 
who had hesitated upon the 
threshold of her drawing-room, made 
his way toward her. There were a 
dozen people sitting around, drinking 
tea and chatting in little groups. 
“Now, don’t look sulky, please,” she 
begged as she gave him her left hand. 
“This is not a tea-party, and it is quite 
true that I did ask you to come and 
have a chat with me alone; but I 
couldn’t keep these people away. They'll 
all go directly; and if they don’t, I 
shall turn them out. Letitia has prom- 
ised me to take care of you and to see 
that no one bites. —Letitia, here is the 
shy man,” she added. ‘“There!”— 
thrusting a cup of tea into his hand. 
“Take that, help yourself to a muffin 
and go and hide behind the piano.” 
Letitia rose from her place by the 
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side of an extremely loquacious polli- 
tician, to whose animated conversation 
she had paid no attention since David’s 
entrance. 

“You hear my aunt’s orders?” she 
said, nodding. ‘Don’t try to shake 
hands, with that collection of things to 
carry. I am to pilot you into a corner 
and keep you quite safe until she is 
ready to take possession of you her- 
self.” 

David looked longingly at some 
French windows which led out onto a 
great stone terrace. 

“Why not outside?” he suggested. 
“It’s really quite warm to-day.” 

“Why not, indeed?” she assented. 
“Come along.” 

They passed out together, found two 
comfortable wicker chairs and a small 
table, on which, with a sigh of relief, 
David deposited his burden. Below 
them was a stretch of the Park, from 
which they themselves were screened by 
a row of tall trees. 

“Don’t sit down,” she begged him. 
“Get me another of those small muffins 
first, and a cup more tea. If anyone 
suggests coming out here, bolt the win- 
dows after you.” 

David executed his task as speedily 
as possible. Letitia watched him a little 
curiously as he returned. 

“You aren’t really a bit shy, you 
know,” she told him. “I watched you 
through the window there. How clever 
you were not to see that tiresome Mrs. 
Raymond!” 

“Why should I see her?” he asked. 
“She is a perfect stranger to me. She 
came up to me at a party, the other 
night, and asked me as a great favor, to 
dine at her house and to tell her how to 
invest some money so that she could 
double it.” 

“T know,” Letitia assented, with her 
mouth full of muffin. “She does that 
to all the financiers and expects them to 
give her tips just because she has dark 
eyes and asks them to a téte-a-téte din- 
ner. I expect we are all as bad, though,” 
she went on rather gloomily, ‘even if we 
are not quite so blatant. What on earth 
have you been doing to Father? He 
swaggers about as though he were al- 
ready a millionaire.” 
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David smiled a little sadly as he 
looked out across the tree-tops. 

“Your father has rather a sanguine 
temperament,” he said. 

“Well, don’t encourage him to spec- 
ulate, please,” Letitia begged. “We 
couldn’t afford to lose a single penny 
As it is,” she went on, “we are only 
able to come to Mandeleys because 
you’ve taken that ramshackle old barn 
close by and paid twice as much as it’s 
worth. About the shooting, too! [ al- 
most laughed aloud when you mentioned 
it! Do you know, Mr. Thain, that we 
haven’t reared a pheasant for years, and 
that we don’t even feed the wild ones?” 

“What about the partridges, though.” 
he reminded her, ‘and the hares? [ 
talked to a farmer when I was down 
there the other day, and he complained 
bitterly that there was only. one vermin- 
killer on the whole estate, and that the 
place was swarming with rabbits. [ 
rather enjoy rabbit-shooting.” 

“Oh, well, so long as you understand,” 
Letitia replied with a little shrug of the 
shoulders, “take the shoot, for goodness’ 
sake, and pay Dad as much as he chooses 
to ask for it. I’ve always noticed,” she 
went on reflectively, “one extraordinary 
thing about people who haven’t the 
faintest idea of business. They are al- 
ways much cleverer than a real busi- 
ness man in asking ever so much more 
than a thing is worth. A person with a 
sense of proportion, you see, couldn’t do 
/," 

“One would imagine,”’ he complained, 
“that you were trying to keep me away 
from Mandeleys.” 

“Don’t, please, imagine such a thing,” 
she begged earnestly. “If there is any- 
thing I hate, it’s London—or rather hate 
the way we have to live here. You are 
entirely our salvation. If you desert us 
now, I shall be the most miserable per- 
son alive. Only, you see, I know what 
Father is, and what you do you must do 
with your eyes open.” 


E was silent for a moment. The 

echo of her words lingered in his 
ears. He moved a little uneasily in his 
place, more uneasily still when he found 
that she was watching him intently. 
“You are really a very mysterious per- 




















son, Mr. Thain,” she declared with a 
note of curiosity in her tone. “I hear 
that you decline to be interviewed, and 
you wont even tell the newspapers 
whether this is your first visit to Eng- 
land or not.” 

“T don’t see what business it is of 
the newspapers,” he rejoined. “I am 
not a person of any posgible interest 
to anyone. I have done hothing except 
make a great deal of money. That was 
purely a matter of good fortune and a 
little foresight. In.America,” he went 
on, “one expects to meet with that per- 
sonal curiosity. Over here, I must say 
that it surprises me.” 

“I suppose you are right,” she ad- 
mitted, “but you see, under the present 
conditions of living, the possession of 
money does give such enormous power 
to anyone. Then you must remember 
that our press has become Americanized 
lately. However, I am not a journalist 
—so will you answer me one question?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“Have you ever been in England be- 
fore?” 

“Once.” 

“Long ago?” 

“A great many years ago.” 

“T don’t really know why I am curi- 
ous,” she went on thoughtfully, ‘but 
there was a time, when I saw you first, 
—doesn’t this sound hackneyed but it’s 
quite true,—when I fancied that I'd 
seen you before. It worried me for 
days. Even now it sometimes perplexes 
me.” 

He hated the lie which had risen so 
readily to his lips, and choked it back. 

“A dear lady, a friend of the Duch- 
ess, made the same remark to me when 
we were introduced,” he said. “She 
excused herself gracefully by saying 
that people were so much alike nowa- 
days.” 

“T don’t think that you are particu- 
larly like other people,” she observed, 
studying him. ‘Would you like to hear 
what Ada Honeywell thinks about you?” 

“So long as it leaves me still able to 
hold up my head,” he murmured. “Mrs. 
Honeywell struck me as being rather 
severe in her strictures.” 

“Tt was only of your appearance she 
was speaking,” Letitia continued. ‘She 
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said that she could see three things in 
your face—a Franciscan monk, a maitre 
d’hétel at the most select of French 
restaurants, and the modern decadent 
criminal, as opposed to the Charles 
Peace type.”’ 

“IT am much obliged, I’m sure,” he 
remarked, leaning back and laughing 
for once quite naturally. ‘My type of 
criminal, I presume, is one who brings 
art to his aid in working out his ne- 
farious schemes.” 

“Precisely,” she murmured. “Like 
Wainright, the poisoner, or the Borgias. 
But at any rate we agreed upon some- 
thing. There is purpose stamped on 
your face.” 

“You speak as though that were unu- 
sual! I suppose we all have a set course 
in life.” 

She nodded. 

“And a good deal depends upon the 
goal, doesn’t it?” 

There was a brief—to David, an enig- 
matic—pause. Letitia’s questions had 
puzzled him. She might almost have 
suspected his identity. They both 
listened idly for a few moments to the 
music of a violin, which some one was 
playing in the drawing-room. 

“You've asked me a great many ques- 
tions,” he said abruptly. ‘‘What about 
you? What is your goal?” 

“My dear Mr. Thain,” she replied, 
“how can you ask! I am an impecuni- 
ous young woman of luxurious tastes. 
It is my purpose to entrap somebody 
with a comfortable income into marry- 
ing me. I have been at it for several 
seasons,” she went on a little dolefully, 
“but so far, Charles Grantham is my 
only certainty, and he wabbles some- 
times—especia!!y when he sees anything 
of Sylvia Laycey.” 

“Sylvia Laycey!” he repeated. “Is 
she the daughter of the present tenant 
of Broomleys?” 

Letitia nodded. 

“And a very charming girl, too,” she 
declared. ‘You'll most certainly fall in 
love with her. Everybody does when 
she comes up to stay with me.” 

“Falling in love isn’t one of my ordi- 
nary amusements,” he observed a little 
dryly. 

“Superior person!’ she mocked. 
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‘Ta DUCHESS suddenly appeared 
upon the balcony. 

“Look here,” she said, “there’s been 
quite enough of this. Mr. Thain came 
especially to see me. Everyone else 
has gone.” 

“T wonder if that might be considered 
a hint,” Letitia observed, glancing at 
the watch upon her wrist. “All right, 
Aunt, I’ll go. You wouldn’t believe, 
Mr. Thain,” she added, buttoning her 
gloves, “that one’s relations are sup- 
posed to be a help to one in life?” 

“You’re only wasting your time with 
Mr. Thain, dear,” her aunt replied 
equably. “I’ve studied his character. 
We were eight days on that steamer, 
you know, and all the musical-comedy 
young ladies in the world seemed to be 
on board, and I can give you my word 
that Mr. hain is a woman-hater.” 

“T am really more interested in him 
now than I have ever been before,” Le- 
titia declared, laughing into his eyes. 
“My great grievance with Charley 
Grantham is that he cannot keep away 
from our hated rivals in the other world. 
However, you'll talk to me again, wont 
you, Mr. Thain?” 

David was conscious of a curious fit 
of reserve, a sudden closing up of that 
easy intimacy into which they seemed to 
have drifted. 

“T shall always be pleased,” he said 
stiffly. 

Letitia kissed her aunt and departed. 
The Duchess sank into her empty place. 

“TI am going to be a beast,” she be- 
gan. “Have you been lending money to 
my brother?” 

“Not a sixpence,” 
her. 

The Duchess was evidently somewhat 
staggered. 

“You surprise me,” she confessed. 
‘‘However, so much the better. It wont 
interfere with what I have to say to 
you. I first took you to Grosvenor 
Square, didn’t I?” 

“You were so kind,” he admitted. 

“Now I come to think of it,” she re- 
flected, ‘I remember thinking it strange 
at the time that, though I couldn’t in- 
duce you to go anywhere else, or meet 
anyone else, you never hesitated about 
making Reginald’s acquaintance.” 


David assured 
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“He was your brother, you see,” 
David reminded her. 

“It didn’t occur to me,” she replied 
dryly, “that that was the reason. How- 
ever, what I want to say to you is this, 
in bald words: don’t lend him money.” 

David looked once more across the 
tops of the trees. 

“I gathersthat the Marquis, then, is 
impecunjous?” he said. 

“Reginald hasn’t a_ shilling,” 
Duchess declared earnestly. ‘Let me 
just tell you how they live. Letitia 
has two thousand a year, and so has 
Margaret, from their mother. Marga- 
ret’s husband, who is a decent fellow, 
wont touch her money and makes her an 
allowance, so that nearly all her two 
thousand, and all of Letitia’s except the 
few ha’pence she spends on clothes, go 
to keeping an establishment together. 
Reginald has sold every scrap of land 
he could, years ago. Mandeleys is the 
only estate he has left, and there isn’t 
a square yard of that that isn’t mort- 
gaged to the very fullest extent. It’s 
always a scramble between his poor 
devils of lawyers and himself, whether 
there’s a little margin to be got out of 
the rents after paying the interest. If 
there is, it goes, I believe, towards sat- 
isfying the claims of a lady down at 
Battersea.” 

“A lady down at Battersea,” David 
repeated. “Is it—may I ask—an old 
attachment ?” 

“A very old one indeed,” the Duchess 
replied ; “‘and to tell you the truth, it’s 
one of the most reputable things I know 
connected with Reginald. He is in- 
constant in everything else he does, and 
without being in any way willfully dis- 
honest, he is absolutely unreliable. But 
this lady at Battersea—she belonged to 
one of his tenants or something ; I for- 
get the story—has kept him within 
reasonable bounds for more years than 
I should like to say. What do you 
see over there, Mr. Thain?” she broke 
off, following his steadfast gaze. 


the 


ppAvip dropped his eyes from the 


clouds. His fingers relaxed their 

nervous clutch of the sides of his chair. 

“Nothing,” he answered. “I am in- 
terested. Please go on.” 
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“Reginald has stuck at nothing to get 
money,” the Duchess continued. ‘He 
has been on the board of any company 
willing to pay him a few guineas for 
his name. I believe things have come 
to such a pitch in that direction that 
the most foolhardy investor throws the 
prospectus away if his name is on it. 
He has drained his relatives dry. And 
yet, if you can reconcile all these things, 
he is, in his way, the very soul of honor. 
That is what I wanted to tell you, and 
if you like now, you can run away. My 
hairdresser is waiting for me, and he is 
just a little more independent than my 
chef... .. Stop, though; there’s one 
thing more.” 

The Duchess had rung a bell with her 
foot, and a servant was waiting at the 
windows to show David out. The latter 
turned back. 

“You are not making a fool of your- 
self with Letitia, are you?” 

David was very white and cold for a 
moment. He looked his hostess in the 
face, and as she expressed it afterwards, 
froze her up. 

“T am afraid that I do not understand 
you, Duchess,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” she replied. 
“Remember that I am your oldest friend 
in this country, and I say what I like 
to everybody. You avoid most women as 
you would the plague—most women ex- 
cept Letitia. I’ve warned you against 
the father. Now I am warning you 
against the daughter. And then you can 
go and lose your heart to one and lend a 
million to the other, if you want. Le- 
titia, for all her apparent amiability, is 
the proudest girl I ever knew. I hope 
you understand me?” 

“Perfectly !” 

“Letitia will marry for money, all 
right,” the aunt continued. “She un- 
derstands that that is her duty, and she 
will do it. But it will be some one— 
you will forgive me, Mr. Thain—with 
kindred associations, shall I say? Le- 
titia, fortunately, takes after her father. 
She has no temperament, but a sense of 
family tradition which will give her all 
the backbone she needs.” 

“Ts there any other member of the 
family—” David began. 

“Don’t be a silly boy,” the Duchess 
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interrupted; “because that’s what you 
are, really, in this world and among our 
stupid class of people. You are just as 
nice as can be, though. Run along, and 
don’t forget that you are coming to dine 
on Friday. You'll meet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he’s going to 
try and persuade you to settle down 
here, for the sake of your income-tax.” 


“Another plunderer!” David groaned. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HERE was just one drop of alloy 

in the perfect contentment with 

which the Marquis contemplated 

his new prospects, and that was con- 

tained in a telephone message from Mr. 

Wadham Junior, which he received upon 

the afternoon of David’s call upon the 
Duchess. 

“T must apologize for troubling Your 
Lordship,” Mr. Wadham began. “I 
know your objection to the telephone, 
but in this instance it was quite im- 
possible to send a message.” 

“IT accept your apology and am 
listening,” the Marquis declared gra- 
ciously. ‘Be so good as to speak quite 
slowly, and don’t mumble.” 

Mr. Wadham Junior cleared his 
throat before continuing. 

“IT am ringing up Your Lordship,” 
he continued, “concerning the large 
batch of shares in the Pluto Oil Com- 
pany of Arizona, which you entrusted 
to us for safekeeping, and for deposit 
with the bank against the advance re- 
quired last Monday.” 

“T can hear you perfectly,” the Mar- 
quis acknowledged suavely. ‘Pray 
continue.” 

“Your Lordship’s bankers sent for 
me this morning,” Mr. Wadham went 
on, “in connection with these shares. 
They thought it their duty to point out, 
either through us or by communication 
with you direct, that according to the 
advice of a most reliable broker, their 
commercial value is practically nil.” 

“Ts what?” the Marquis demanded. 

“Nil—nix—not worth a cent,” Mr. 
Wadham Junior proclaimed emphati- 
cally. 

The Marquis, in that slang phrase- 
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ology which he would have been the 
first to decry, never turned a hair. 

“You can present my compliments to 
the manager,” he said, “and tell him 
that the value of the shares in question 
does not concern either him or his brok- 
ers. In any case, they could not possibly 
have any information concerning the 
company, as it is only just registered 
and has not yet commenced operations. 
You understand me, Mr. Wadham?” 

“Perfectly, Your Lordship,” was the 
smooth reply. “The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the brokers do know some- 
thing about the company and about the 
persons interested in it ; and that knowl- 
edge, I regret to say, is most unfavor- 
able. We felt it our duty, therefore, to 
pass on these facts.” 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you for 
your anxieties on my behalf,” the Mar- 
quis declared. “My legal interests are, 
I am quite sure, safe in your hands. 
My financial affairs—my outside finan- 
cial affairs, that is to say—I prefer to 
keep under my own control. I might 
remind you that these shares are sup- 
ported, and came into my hands, in fact, 
through the agency of Mr. David Thain, 
the great financier.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“T had not forgotten the fact,” Mr. 
Wadham admitted diffidently, ‘and it 
certainly seems improbable that Mr. 
Thain would introduce a risky invest- 
ment to Your Lordship, within a few 
weeks of his arrival in this country. At 
the same time, we feel compelled, of 
course, to bring to your notice the brok- 
er’s report.” 

“Quite so,” the Marquis acquiesced. 
“Kindly let the people concerned know 
that I am acting in this matter upon 
special information. Good day, Mr. 
Wadham. My compliments to your 
father.” 


O the conversation terminated, but 
the Marquis for the remainder of 
that day felt as though just the shadow 
of a cloud rested upon his happiness. 
Letitia came in to see him on the way 
back from her aunt’s tea-party. The 
Marquis carefully made a note of his 
place and laid down his periodical. 
“You found your aunt well, I trust?” 
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“Oh, she was all right,” Letitia re- 
plied. ‘She had an irritating lot of call- 
ers there, though.” 

Her father nodded sympathetically. 

“The extraordinary habit which peo- 
ple in our rank of life seem to have de- 
veloped lately for making friends out- 
side their own sphere is making society 
very difficult,’ he declared. “Whom 
did you meet this afternoon?” 

Letitia mentioned a few names list- 
lessly. 

“And Mr. Thain,” she concluded. 

Her father at once betrayed his in- 
terest. 

“Mr. Thain was there, eh? I un- 
derstood that he was much averse to 
paying calls.” 

“He looked as though he had been 
roped in,” Letitia observed; “and Aunt 
was all over herself, apologizing to him 
for having other people there. She 
wanted to consult him, it seems, about 
something or other, and she turned him 
over to me until she was ready.” 

“And you,” the Marquis inquired, 
with questioning sympathy, ‘were per- 
haps bored ?” 

“Not bored, exactly—rather irritated! 
I think I am like you, in some respects, 
Father,” Letitia went on, smoothing out 
her gloves. “I prefer to find my in- 
timates within the circle of our own 
relatives and connections. A person 
like Mr. Thain in some way disturbs 
me.” 

“That,” the Marquis regretted, “is 
unfortunate, as he is likely to be a 
neighbor at Mandeleys.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, it is of no consequence,” she 
replied. “I shall never feel the slightest 
compunction in anything I might do or 
say to him. If he pays more for Broom- 
leys than it is worth, he has the advan- 
tage of our countenance—which I im- 
agine, to a person in his position, makes 
the bargain equal. Mr. Thain does not 
seem to me to be one of those men who 
would part with anything unless he got 
some return.” 

“Money, nowadays,” the Marquis re- 
flected, pressing the tips of his fingers 
together, “is a marvelously revitalizing 
influence. People whose social position 
is almost, if not quite equal to our own, 

















have even taken it into the family 
through marriage.” 

Letitia’s very pretty mouth twitched. 
Her lips parted, and she laughed soft- 
ly. Nothing amused her more than this 
extraordinary blindness of her father to 
actual facts. 

“T do hope,” she remarked, “that you 
are not thinking of offering me up, Dad, 
on the altar of the God of Dollars?” 

“My dear child,” the Marquis pro- 
tested, “I can truthfully and proudly 
say that I am acquainted with no young 
woman of your position in connection 
with whom such a suggestion would be 
more sacrilegious. I have sometimes 
hoped,” he went on, “that matters were 
already on the eve of settlement in an- 
other direction.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” Letitia 
answered thoughtfully. ‘I sometimes 
think that I have a great many more 
feelings, Dad, than the sole remaining 
daughter of the Right Honorable Reg- 
inald Thursford, Marquis of Mande- 
leys, ought to possess. The fact is, 
there are times when I can’t stand Char- 
ley anywhere near me; and as to dis- 
cussing any subject of reasonable inter- 
est—well, he can only see anything 
from his own point of view, and that is 
always wrong.” 

“You and he, then,” the Marquis ob- 
served, “appear to share—or rather to 
possess every essential for domestic hap- 
piness. The constant propinquity in 
which married people of the middle and 
lower classes are forced to live is no 
doubt responsible, in many cases, for 
the early termination of their domestic 
happiness.” 

“T always thought the middle classes 
were horribly virtuous,” Letitia yawned. 
“‘However—Thursday night, Dad. You 
are dining out, aren’t you?” 

“Thursday night,” the Marquis re- 
peated, telling for the hundredth time 
with bland ease the falsehood which had 
almost ceased to have even the intention 
to deceive. “Yes, I dine at my club to- 
night, dear.” 

She bent over and kissed his fore- 
head. He detained her as she turned 
to leave the room. 

“Remember, my dear,” he enjoined, 
“that I do not wish you to develop any 
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feelings of positive dislike toward Mr. 
Thain. Such people have their uses in 
the world. We must not forget that.” 
Letitia laughed at him understand- 
ingly, but she closed the door in silence. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ARCIA, more especially, _per- 
haps, during these later days,.: 
felt her sense of humor excited 

every time she crossed the threshold of 
Trewly’s restaurant. The program 
which followed was always the same. 
The Marquis rose from a cushioned seat 
in the small entrance lounge to greet 
her, very distinguished-looking in his 
plain dinner-clothes. The head waiter, 
and generally the manager, hovered in 
the background while their greetings 
were exchanged and Marcia’s coat de- 
livered to the care of an attendant. 
Then they were shown with much 
ceremony to the same secluded table 
which they had occupied on these week- 
ly celebrations for many years. The 
Marquis asked his usual question and 
waved away the menu. 

“What you choose to offer us, Mon- 
sieur Herbrand,” he would say, in his 
old-world but perfect French. “If 
Madame has any fancy, we will send 
you a message.” 

So the meal was begun. Trewly’s 
was a restaurant with a past. In the 
days of the Marquis’ youth, when such 
things were studied more carefully than 
now, it was the one first-class restaurant 
in London to which the gilded youth of 
the aristocracy, and perhaps their sires, 
might indulge in the indiscretion of en- 
tertaining a young lady from the Italian 
chorus without fear of meeting staider 
relatives. Trewly’s had now been left 
high and dry, save for a small clientéle 
who remembered its former glories. It 
belonged to the world which the Marquis 
knew, the world whose maxims he still 
recognized. After all these years, he 
would still have thought himself com- 
mitting a breach of social etiquette if he 
had invited Marcia to lunch with him 
at the Ritz or the Carlton. 

They drank claret, decanted with 
zealous care and served by a black- 
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aproned cellarman, who waited anxious- 
ly by until the Marquis had gravely 
sipped his first glassful and approved. 
Their dinner to-day was very much 
what it had been a dozen years ago— 
French-fed chicken, artichokes, and 
strawberries served with liqueurs. And 
their conversations! Marcia leaned 
back in her chair for a moment, and 
again the corners of her lips twitched 
as she remembered. Faithfully, year 
after year, she could trace those con- 
versations—the courtly old-fashioned 
criticism of the events of the week, criti- 
cism. from the one infallible standard, 
the standard of the Immutable Whig- 
gism upon which the constitution itself 
rested; conversation with passing ref- 
erences to any new event in art, and un- 
til lately the stage. 

To-night Marcia found herself trac- 
ing the gradual birth of her stimulating 
rebellion. She remembered how, years 
ago, she had sat in that same seat and 
listened as one might listen to the words 
of a god. And then came the faint re- 
volt, the development of her intellect, 
the necessity for giving tongue to those 
more expansive and more subtle views 
of life which became her heritage. To 
do him justice, the Marquis encouraged 
her. He was as good a judge of wit 
and spirit as he was of claret. She was 
forced to realize that it was he who had 
always encouraged the birth of her new 
thoughts, her new ideals, her new out- 
look upon life. 

“You drink your wine slowly to- 
night,” she observed. “I was just 
thinking how delicious it was.” 

He touched the long forefinger of 
his left hand, just a little swollen. 

“A touch of gout,” he said, “come to 
remind me, I) suppose, that however 
much we set our faces against it, change 
does exist. You are the only person, 
Marcia, who seems to defy it.” 

She laughed at him, but not with en- 
tire naturalness. He found himself 
studying her, during the next few 
moments. Just as he was a celebrated 
connoisseur of objets d’art, a valued 
visitor to Christie’s, although his pur- 
chases were small, so he was, in his way, 
an excellent judge of the beautiful in 
living things. He realized, as he stud- 
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ied her, that Marcia had only more 
fully developed the charm which had 
first attracted him. Her figure was a 
little rounder, but it had lost none of 
its perfections. Her neck and throat 
were just as beautiful; and the success 
of her work, and her greater knowledge 
of life, had brought with them an as- 
sured and dignified bearing. Only—was 
it his fancy, he wondered, or was some- 
thing missing from the way she looked 
at him? Was that half shy, half 
baffled appeal for affection which had 
so often shone out upon him during 
these evenings, a wholly personal, 
wholly human note, the unspoken mes- 
sage of a woman to her lover—was that 
gone; and if it had, did the companion- 
ship which remained suffice? 

“So the journey down to Mandeleys 
has not materialized yet?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“To tell you the truth,” she told him, 
“T rather shrank from it. I could not 
seem to bring it into perspective—you 
know what I mean. How am I to go 
to him? I suppose he hasn’t changed. 
He is still splendidly faithful to the 
ideas of his earlier days. I do not sup- 
pose he has moved a step out of his 
groove. He is looking at the same 
things in the same way. Am I to go to 
him as a Magdalen, as a penitent? 
Honestly, Reginald, I couldn’t play the 
part.” 

Their eyes met and they both smiled. 

“Tt is very difficult,” he admitted, ‘to 
discuss or to hold in common a matter 
of importance with a person of another 
world. Why do you go?” 

“Because,” she replied, “he is, after 
all, my father—because I know that 
the pain and rage which he felt when 
he left England are there to-day, and I 
would like so much to make him see that 
they have all been wasted. I want him 
to realize that my life has been made, 
not spoiled.” 

“T should find out indirectly, if I 
were you, how he is feeling,” the Mar- 
quis advised. “I rather agree with you 
that you will find him unchanged. His 
fierce opposition to my reasonable legal 
movements against him give one that 
impression.” 

“T shall probably be sorry I went,” 














she admitted, “but it seems to me that 
it is one of those things which must 
be done. Let us talk of something else. 
Tell me how you have spent the week.” 

“For one thing, I have improved my 
acquaintance with the American, David 
Thain, of whom I have already spoken 
to you,” he told her. 

“And your great financial scheme?” 

“It promises well. Of course, if it 
is entirely successful, it will be like 
starting life all over again.” 

“It would make you very happy, of 
course, to free the estates,” she rumi- 
nated. 

The Marquis for a moment revealed 
a side of himself which always made 
Marcia feel almost maternal toward him. 

“It would give me very great pleas- 
ure, also,” he confessed, “to point out 
to my solicitors—to Mr. Wadham 
Junior especially—that the task which 
they have left unaccomplished for some 
twenty-five years I have myself under- 
taken successfully.” 

“This Mr. Thain must be rather in- 
teresting,” Marcia said musingly. 
“Could you describe him?” 

It was at that precise moment that 
the Marquis raised his head and dis- 
covered that David Thain was being 
shown by an obsequious maitre d’hdétel 
to the table adjoining their own. 


CHAPTER XV 


ITH almost any other of his 
acquaintances, the Marquis’ 
course of action would have 


been entirely simple. David, however, 
complicated things. With the naive 
courtesy of his American bringing up, 
he no sooner recognized the Marquis 
than he approached the table and offered 
his hand. 

“Good evening, Marquis,” he said. 

The Marquis shook hands. Some 
banalities passed between the two men. 
Then, as though for the first time, 
David was suddenly and vividly aware 
of Marcia’s presence. Some instinct 
told him who she was, and for a moment 
he forgot himself. He looked. at her 
steadily, curiously, striving to remem- 
ber; and Marcia returned his gaze with 
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a strange absorption which at first she 
failed to understand. This slim, nerv- 
ous-looking man with the earnest eyes 
and the slight stoop of the head was 
bringing back to her some memory. 
From the first stage of the struggle her 
common sense was worsted. She was 
looking back down the avenues of her 
memory. Surely somewhere in that 
shadowland she had known some one 
with eyes like these! There must be 
something to explain this queer sense 
of excitement. And then the Marquis, 
who had been deliberating, spoke the 
words which brought her to herself. 

“Marcia, let me present to you Mr. 
David Thain, of whom we were speak- 
ing a few minutes ago. Mr. Thain, 
this is Miss Marcia Hannaway, whose 
very clever novel you may have read.” 

David’s eyes were still eagerly fixed 
upon her face, but the introduction had 
brought Marcia back to the earth. There 
could be no connection between those 
half-formed memories and the Ameri- 
can millionaire whose name was almost 
a household word! 

“T am very pleased to meet you, Miss 
Hannaway,” David said. “I was just 
telling the Marquis that I was surprised 
to find anyone here whom I knew. I 
asked a friend to tell me a restaurant 
near my rooms where I should meet no 
one, and he sent me here.” 

“Why such misanthropy?” she asked. 

“It is my own bad manners,” he ex- 
plained. “I accepted an invitation for 
this evening, and found at the last mo- 
ment so much work that I was obliged to 
send an excuse.” 

“You carry your work about with you, 
then?” 

“Not always, I hope,” he replied, 
“—only I am just now clearing out a 
great many of my interests in America, 
and that is sufficient to keep one busy.” 

He passed on with a little bow, and 
took his place at the table which the 
maitre d’hétel had indicated. The 
Marquis, to whom his coming had been 
without any real significance, continued 
his conversation with Marcia until he 
found to his surprise that she was giving 
him less than her whole attention. 

“What do you think of our hero of 
finance?” he inquired a little coldly. 
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“He seems very much as you de- 
scribed him,” Marcia answered. “To tell 
you the truth, his sudden appearance 
just as we were talking about him rather 
took my breath away.” 

“Tt was a coincidence, without 
doubt,” the Marquis acknowledged. 

Her eyes wandered toward the man 
who had given his brief order for din- 
ner and whose whole attention’ now 
seemed absorbed by the newspaper 
which he was reading. 

“It is Mr. Thain, is it not, who in- 
troduced to you this wonderful specu- 
lation?” she asked a little abruptly. 

“That is so,” the Marquis admitted. 
“T have always myself, however, been 
favorably disposed toward oil.” 

Marcia suddenly withdrew her eyes, 
laughed to herself and sipped her wine. 

“T was indulging in a ridiculous train 
of thought,” she confessed. “Mr. 
Thain looks very clever, even if he is 
not exactly one’s idea of an American 
financier. I expect the poor man does 
get hunted about. A millionaire, es- 
pecially from foreign parts, has become 
a sort of Monte Christo, nowadays.” 

The subject of David Thain was 
dropped. The Marquis, as coffee was 
served, began to wonder dimly whether 
it was possible that the thread of their 
conversation was a little more difficult 
to hold. together than in the past, wheth- 
er that bridge between their interests 
and daily life became a little more diffi- 
cult to traverse as the years passed. He 
fell into a momentary fit of silence. 
Marcia leaned toward him. 

“Reginald,” she said, “do you know, 
there was something I wanted to ask you 
this evening. Shall I ask it now?” 

“If you will, dear.” 

She paused for a moment. The mat- 
ter had seemed so easy and reasonable 
when she had revolved it in her mind; 
yet at this moment of broaching it, she 
realized, not for the first time, how 
different he was from other men, how 
difficult a nameless something about his 
environment made certain discussions. 
Nevertheless she began her task. 

“Reginald,” she began, “do you real- 
ize that during the whole of my life I 
have never dined alone with any other 
man but you?” 


“Nor I, since you came, with any 
other woman,” he rejoined calmly. “You 
have some proposition to make?” 

She was surprised to find that he had 
penetrated her thoughts. 

“Don't you think, perhaps,” she con- 
tinued, “that we are a little too self- 
inclosing? Thanks to you, as I always 
remember,. dear, the world has grown 
a larger place for me, year by year. At 
first I really tried to avoid friendships. 
I was perfectly satisfied. I did not need 
them. But my work, somehow, has 
made things different. It has brought 
me among a class of people who look 
upon freedom of intercourse between the 
sexes as a part of their everyday life. 
I found a gray hair in my head only the 
night before last, and do you know how 
it came? Just by refusing invitations 
from perfectly harmless people.” 

“T have never placed any restriction 
upon your life,” her companion remind- 
ed her. 

“T know it,” she admitted, “but you 
see, the principal things between us have 
always been unspoken. I knew just how 
you felt about it. What I want to know 
is, now that the times have changed 
around you as well as around me, wheth- 
er you would feel just the same if I, to 
take an example, were to lunch or dine 
with Mr. Borden, now and then, or 
with Morris Hyde, the explorer. I met 
him at an Authors’ Club conversazione, 
and he was immensely interesting.” 

The Marquis selected a cigarette from 
his battered gold case with its tiny cor- 
onet, tapped it upon the table and light- 
ed it. Marcia was already smoking. 

“T fear that I am very old-fashioned 
in my notions, Marcia,” he confessed. 
“T should find it very difficult to adapt 
myself to the perfectly harmless, I am 
sure, lack of restraint which, as you say, 
has opened the doors to a much closer 
friendship between men and women. 
The place which you have held in my 
life has grown rather than lessened with 
the years. It is only natural, however, 
that the opposite should be the case 
with you. I should like to consider 
what you have said, Marcia.” 

“You have meant so much to me,” 
she continued ; “‘you have been so much. 
In our earlier days, too, especially dur- 
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ing that year when we traveled, you 
were such a wonderful mentor. It was 
‘your fine taste, Reginald, which enabled 
me to make the best of those months in 
Florence and Rome. You knew the best 
and you showed it to me. You never 
tried to understand why it was the best, 
but you never made a mistake.” 

“Those things are matters of inherit- 
ance,” he replied, “and cultivation. It 
was a great joy to me, Marcia, to give 
you the keys.” 

“Yes,” she repeated, “that is what you 
did, Reginald—you gave me the keys 
and I opened the doors.” 

“And now,” he went on, “you have 
pushed your way further, much further 
into the world where men and women 
think, than I could or should care to 
follow you. Is it likely to separate us?” 

She saw him suddenly through a lit- 
tle mist of tears. 

“No,” she exclaimed, “it must not!” 

“Nevertheless,” he persisted, “the 
thought is in your mind. I cannot alter 
my life, Marcia. I live to a certain ex- 
tent by tradition, and by habits which 
have become too strong to break. There 
is a great difference in our years and in 
our outlook upon life. There is much 
before you, flowers which you may pick 
and heights which you may climb, which 
can have no message for me.” 

“Nothing,” Marcia declared fer- 
vently, “shall disturb our—friendship.” 

“That does not rest with you, dear, 
but rather with fate,” he replied. “You 
might control your actions, and I know 
that you would ;. but your will, your de- 
sires, your temperament, may still lead 
you in opposite directions. I have been 
your lover too long to slip easily into 
the place of your guardian. Hold out 
your hand, if you will, now, and bid me 
farewell. Try the other things, and if 
they fail you, send for me.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” she 
objected. “We are both of us much 
too serious. The only question we are 
considering is whether you would object 
to my dining with Mr. Borden and 
lunching with Mr. Hyde?” 
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“It would give you an opportunity,” 
he remarked with a rather grim smile, 
“of seeing the inside of some other 
restaurant.”’ 

“How understanding you are!’’ she 
exclaimed. “Do you know although I 
love our dinners here, I sometimes feel 
as though this room were a little cage, 
a little corner of the world across the 
threshold of which you had drawn a 
chalk-line, so that no one of your world 
or mine might enter. The coming of 
Mr. Thain was almost like an earth- 
quake.” 

With every moment it seemed to him 
that he understood her a little more, 
and with every moment the pain of it 
all increased. 

“My dear Marcia,” he said, “you have 
spoken the word. More than once late- 
ly I have fancied that I noticed indica- 
tions of this desire on your part. I am 
glad, therefore, that you have spoken. 
Dine with your publisher, by all means, 
and lunch with Mr. Hyde. Take to 
yourself that greater measure of liberty 
which it is only too natural that you 
should covet. We will look upon it as a 
brief vacation, which certainly, after 
all these years, you have earned. When 
you have made up your mind, write to 
me.” 

“But you mean that you are not com- 
ing down to see me before then?” she 
asked a little tremulously. 

“T think it would be better not,” he 
decided. “I have kept you to myself 
very stringently, Marcia. You see, I 
recognize this, and I set you free for a 
time.” 

He paid the bill; they left the room 
together. a few moments ‘later, and he 
saw her to his car. 

“T will take a cab myself,” he said. 
“There is a meeting of the committee 
at my club.” 

A queer feeling caught at her heart 
as the car glided off and left him stand- 
ing there bareheaded. Yet she never 
for a moment deceived herself. The 
tears which stood in her eyes, the pain in 
her heart, were for him. 


\ i next installment of this vivid novel will carry the story to some of its most 


interesting situations. 
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was dead, and it was necessary 
| to write to his fiancée: and 
young Peter Hall was having rather a 
difficult time of it. They had buried 
Billy that afternoon in accordance with 
military regulations, and with the honor 
due him who had won the Croix de 
Guerre; so that was all*right. The 
handful of newspaper correspondents 
who talked through the megaphone of 
the press to the whole United States had 
been a problem for a while, but (thanks 
to Damon Collins of The New York Re- 
public) only for a while; so that too 
was all right. But there was much that 
was all wrong. Wrongest of all seemed 
this task of writing to Lucy Gray: it 
was the most cruelly exacting, the great- 
est burden. 

What a day of lies it had been—lies 
to Madame of the pension, lies to the 
gendarmes, lies to the prefect of police! 
To slip one name more—Billy’s name— 
in with a batch of papers which were 
destined for a certain general, so that an 
undeserved Croix de Guerre might be 
secured, to handle the keenest Ameri- 
can newspaper men, to accomplish the 
whole businesg in little more than a week 
—it was God's miracle that he had suc- 
ceeded so well. Even to “Tubby” Simp- 
son, who was in charge of their ambu- 
lance unit—to Tubby, who had more 
than an inkling of the truth, he had 
lied smilingly and effectively, with a dif- 
ferent kind of lie, hiding from his ami- 
able scrutiny the tragedy underneath. 
And now the biggest, most complete 
falsehood of all, the hardest (for it was 
the only one that cut straight to the 
heart), to Lucy Gray, who had expected 
to marry Big Billy Hallowell. 

Young Hall shook his fountain pen 
over a blotter and held it poised over 
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the sheets of yellow writing-paper. 
With the concentrated stare of one 
whose mind is far away he saw into the 
midnight shadows of the small room. 
The light from an electric lamp flowed 
like a cold white liquid over the long, 
aquiline moldings of his face. Merci- 
lessly it searched out the deep, tired 
hollows under the brows and cheek- 
bones, and it came to rest like two 
icy diamond-drops in the hot black of 
his eyes. 

His khaki-uniformed body drooped 
wearily despite the snappy, upright lines 
of it. Somehow, defiant of an under- 
lying proud poise, it seemed to cry: 
“I’m tired—awfully tired!” But some 
force, keen as a razor and ruthless as 
steel, was directing his actions and 
thoughts. And this force could 
see nothing but that this letter 
had té be written, now, and only 
in a certain way. This force could 
not spare young Hall the hollow eyes 
and cheeks and the dread ache of a 
worn-out spirit that went with it all. 
Compensation was wrought, however, 
thus: the wasted line of cheek and jaw 
was as noble in contour as it was grim; 
and the exhaustion which burned in the 
black eyes had kindled there a spark 
which was more enduring, and sweeter 
for the soul, than the light which may 
be seen in the eyes of most men. 

Again the young man held his pen 
over the coarse sheets of yellow paper, 
and this time his brows were drawn and 
his head was bent over the matter at 
hand. Steadily he wrote in his even 
script. 

Pension de Lagneau, 
Paris, August 20, I9I5. 

Dear Lucy: 

A great honor has come to you, an 


honor so great that I’m sure it will 
bring you pride strong enough to 
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make en grief which comes hand in 
hand with the honor a bearable and 
even a fine thing. Billy has won the 
Croix de Guerre—Billy was killed in 
heroic action his first day in poste de 
secours work, 

You are my dear friend, and so 
was Billy, and I say to you that I am 
proud of him and I envy him. You 
always could understand more than 
most people, and see deeper; so I’m 
sure you will realize why Billy did not 
write more frequently than he did. He 
seemed suddenly to see life— 


He paused, and again his eyes stared 
absently into the dark shadows of the 
room ; again his mind had leaped thou- 
sands of miles away. 

It is said that in the moment before 
death a man sees vividly every incident 
of his life in flashing review. Young 
Hall was not destined to die so soon; 
yet this letter closed a certain period of 
his life as definitely, as utterly, as death 
closes the careers of most men. And 
before he reached the end of it, he saw 
clearly every incident in that period of 
his existence. 


As he sat now in the upstairs room 
of the modest little pension, he saw 
again that May night when Billy had 
come to him, that May night when Lucy 
Gray had entered into their lives. 

He had been sitting in the study of 
his bungalow in that fashionable New 
York suburb, Larchmont. The moon 
had been very chummy that night. With 
its shining face of gold it had floated 
right down to his window and hung 
there in intimate, neighborly fashion. In 
respectful appreciation of the honor of 
the visit he had arisen and after a 
courteous bow extinguished the electric 
light. Then he had turned the big 
old-blue-and-gold tapestried easy-chair 
so that he could sit and face his visi- 
tor. How vividly he remembered! 

Puffing pleasantly at his pipe, he had 
begun whimsically to entertain his guest, 
begun with a playful solemnity which 
had ended in emotions so strange and 
strong as to frighten him. 

“Good evening, Friend Moon,” he 
had said. “How good of you to come! 
eae ee . I am very well in- 
deed, ‘thank you. You are looking better 
to- -night than I have seen you look in 
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many a year. So mellow and—er—full. 
In fact, you’re such a potent lady—you 
are a lady, aren’t you? That’s some- 
thing I’ve always insisted on..... 
Thank you, that’s settled. As I was say- 
ing, you're such a potent lady to-night 
that I’m surprised you waste your charms 
on ‘such a stick-in-the-mud as I..... 
Cure me? Madam, what a task you 
have undertaken! But I shall not be 
ungracious to a guest. What would you 
suggest? .. . . A soft and tender state 
of mind? Presto! You have it, mad- 
am: I’m all set for sentimental thoughts. 

. You’re surprised? Ah, madam, 
I’ve always been a sentimentalist-—a 
rabid one. Now, whom would you sug- 
ae Betty Prescott? Madam, 
isn’t she a bit—er—I see you under- 
Madeline Davis? She is 
sweet, but I don’t dance well, and my 
love-making would be too—too earnest, 
too unrelieved. You see, I’m not up on 
the gossip of the Larchmont younger 
I accept your apology, mad- 
am; you are indeed a sweet and humble 
Lucy Gray? You arouse 
my enthusiasm here, but I have known 
Lucy ever since she was the most dar- 
ling little tree-climber in our neighbor- 
RO0d. ws You argue well, madam, 
very well, indeed. She has the bravest, 
purest of brown eyes.” 

Here a thrill shot through him, like 
electricity ; and he paused thoughtfully. 
He had been seized by an idea that 
moved him strangely. He continued to 
play with it, but it was like playing with 
fire. 

“Her lips, as you say, are the material 
and pattern from which your Friend, 
the Maker, copied His rose-petals—and 
a very good imitation He has made, I 
must say..... She has a brain under 
the glory of her hair—you did say 
glory, didn’t you, madam? And she can 
see, awfully far and deep, with her 
heavenly—of course you said heavenly 
eyes—” 

Unable to maintain the semblance 
of playing a light game further, he had 
arisen abruptly. From this moment 
Lucy Gray had come under the founda- 
tion of his existence like a wedge and 
had pried him off into new channels of 
thought and new fields of action. 
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UT the letter—the letter! It had 
to be written before morning. He 
wrenched his mind to his task. 


He seemed suddenly to see life as a 
big thing and a stern one, from the 
day we left New York. He told me 


“Billy,” said Peter, “is there anything in your past that you would not care to have me mention to Lucy to-day?” 


then how unworthy of you he deemed 
himself, which, as you realize, was 
evidence that he was fast becoming 
worthy. 

His gayety seemed supplanted by a 
more profound mood. He cultivated 
the acquaintance of several remarkable 
men on board—three officers in the 














diplomatic service, and Damon Collins, 
an awfully decent chap who is cover- 
ing the war for The New York Re- 
public. Billy got much inspiration and 
a real understanding of the things at 
stake in this war from them. 
He was buried with honors— 
But his mind’s eye persisted in speed- 
ing across the months and miles. 


Ts same May night Peter had held 
converse with the moon, Big Billy 
Hallowell had lounged into his study 
and in his characteristic way, without 
announcement or how-do-you-do, had 
sunk comfortably into a chair. Peter 
had glanced up from his book casually 
and paid no further attention to his visi- 
tor, as had been his habit ever since 
they had roomed together when he was 
a junior at Harvard and Billy a fresh- 
man. 

After a silence of several minutes, 
Billy had spoken. 

“I’ve done it again,’ he had an- 
nounced with the air of a charming 
but spoiled boy who confesses an act 
of misbehavior. 

Peter had looked up. He had in- 
tended to make some chaffing remark 
like, ‘“‘Who’s your fiancée this time?” 
But the look he saw on Billy’s face 
stopped him. It was a scared look. 
Almost irrelevantly, it seemed, the 
thought came into Peter’s mind that 
there was.only one girl who might make 
Big Billy Hallowell take love serious- 
ly. 
“It’s Lucy Gray,” Billy had said at 
last in a low voice. 

He was startled then, startled and 
puzzled, by what he saw in the eyes of 
Peter. If he had ever seen his friend 
look that way before, he would have 
known it was terror. 

Neither man had spoken for a while. 
Then, “Of course,” Peter had said slow- 
ly, “of course you'are to be congratu- 
lated.” 

Now the uniformed young man’s head 
dropped on his arms and his body shook 
as he thought of the hours that followed 
after Billy had gone: the thinking, the 
dreadful thinking which gripped him 
like some hobgoblin from a nightmare, 
which probed and wrangled within him 
and brought up facts mercilessly to 
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stare him into a strange humility; the 
iron-clawed thinking which disregarded 
his heart and imposed conclusions on 
him like the imposition of a branding- 
iron on a dumb beast, conclusions whose 
searing hotness lay on him now with a 
pain that seemed to consume his soul, 
conclusions in accordance with the dic- 
tates of which he was acting this very 
night in the small room of a pension 
three thousand miles from Larchmont 
and the joy of life. 

The tired head came up with proud- 
ness, however, as he saw again the grim, 
quiet strength of himself, the calm spirit, 
the straightforwardness which had come 
with the dawn after that sleepless night 
in his study. 

With a steady hand he got out his 
pipe. He lighted it and crossed the 
room to the rickety bed which Billy 
and he had occupied during their month 
in Paris. Here he sat, chin resting on 
white-drawn knuckles, and lived again 
the scene of the next day. 


HE Della Robbia Room of the Van- 

derbilt Hoteb as its dim splendor 
hung in the warm rays of noon sunshine 
was as vivid to him now as it had 
been on that day when he had been 
host to Big Billy Hallowell and Lucy 
Gray—that day following his night of 
mental suffering. 

Opposite him at their table by the 
railing of the low balcony sat Billy, dis- 
tinctly good-looking with his clear blue 
eyes, straight nose and firm but some- 
what femininely modeled mouth; Billy 
with his clean-cut head above a well- 
fitting gray suit; Billy smiling, charm- 
ingly talkative as ever, self-centered, 
conceited, but so gay with the courage 
and spirits of youth that most people 
could forgive him anything, and forget 
too. (It was different with Peter, who 
had more to forgive than most people, 
and who forgave, but who forgot very 
little. ) 

Next to Billy sat Lucy Gray in a 
slim, high-waisted gown of black and 
gold, her hands with their fingers like 
curling tendrils toying reflectively with 
the silverware, her strikingly clear 
brown eyes gazing over the ornate scene 
in the restaurant below. 
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Peter had been silent throughout the 
meal, but it was not remarked upon, 
for he had ever been a quiet sort of 
chap. It was during dessert that he 
began to talk. He spoke awkwardly if 
concisely, with almost academic com- 
pleteness. 

“Billy, I’m going to put something 
to you. Before you answer, I want you 
to forget that I’m merchandising man 
and third vice-president of the Tuttle 
Agency. I want you to forget that you 
are a young and promising copy-writer 
dependent to some extent on my good 
will for your advancement. And I 
want you to forget that we’ve been good 
friends—” 

“Good friends!” 
with sudden soberness. 
best, the very best—” 

“I—I want you to forget all this 
for the time being.” His face was 
drawn, and there was in his eyes some 
expression of pain, as if with one who 
against his inclination is going to hurt 
those he cares for. “Billy,” said Peter, 
“I’m going to butt into your affairs— 
bluntly. Answer thi$: is there anything 
in your past that you would not care 
to have me mention to Lucy to-day?” 

Peter was leaning tensely across the 
table, his eyes unswervingly on those 
of his friend. Lucy’s fingers uncurled 
as if at the pressing of a button, and 
her hands lay rigid on the white napery ; 
the idle poise of her head was gone: 
she was gazing intently at her fiancé. 

Both relaxed visibly at what they 
saw. For Big Billy, who had started 
almost imperceptibly at first, was sit- 
ting very straight, and he looked frank- 
ly into the eyes of Peter. 

“There is nothing, Pete,” he said 
gently, “that I would not be glad to 
have you mention.” 

Peter slowly turned to Lucy. 

“Do you know,” he asked gravely, 
“that Billy has been engaged to about 
nine girls before he became engaged to 
you?” 

“T know it,” she said in even tones. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “that 
in each instance Billy was positive he 
loved the girl and would love her for- 
ever ?” 

Lucy Gray’s gaze was untroubled. 


Billy interrupted 
“No, Pete, the 
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“Yes,” she said. “I know it.” 

A swift change came over the face 
of Peter. The color ran into his cheeks 
in patches of red, and his black eyes 
burned as with a sudden fever. He 
turned to Billy, who gave him the same 
friendly, ingenuous look of a boy. 

“You are to be congratulated,” he 
said. “I care too much for you both— 
to— I want to see it last this time. 
.... By Jove, if it’s ever going to 
last, it will—this time.” 

He drew his watch out. ‘Two 
o'clock!” His demeanor became sud- 
denly brisk. “Your lunch-hour is up, 
Billy. Better run on to the office. I 
want to have a talk—a friendly talk 
with Lucy.” 

They sat in silence for quite a while 
after Billy had gone. Music was be- 
ing played, and to listen to that without 
conversation seemed to serve them. 
Lucy’s manner was casual; it did not 
betray the curiosity and absorbing in- 
terest she felt in what he might say 
to her. Peter seemed reflective, slightly 
troubled. 

It might have been a half-hour after- 
ward. The waiter had departed with 
his check and the table things. More 
patrons had arrived, and the restaurant 
presented a dignified, animated picture, 
glamorous, rich in deep blue and mel- 
low ivory. The hidden orchestra was 
playing. Peter leaned ever so little 
toward the girl, who was becoming rest- 
ive. 

“Billy came to me last night—last 
night—” His voice had become strange- 
ly colorless, 

Ves?” 

“He—told me—last night that he 
was engaged to you.” 

Like a smooth and sudden change 
over a calm surface of water coming 
with a change of wind, a look of the 
most deathly weariness moved over his 
face and, as if manipulated also by the 
wind, as suddenly passed away. 

“T was up all night last night,” he 
went on, choosing his words with care, 
“trying to find a—a sort of crucible.” 

“A crucible?” Lucy gave him a puz- 
zled smile. 

I’ve forgotten most of 


my chemistry. As I remember it, they 
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make steel out of iron-ore in some sort 
of a crucible.” He looked at her ques- 
tioningly. 

“I’m rather musty on chem’ myself, 
but I believe they do,” she responded 
doubtfully, ‘“—a Bessemer crucible or 
furnace, isn’t it? What do you want 
with a crucible?” 

He looked straight into her eyes. 

“For Billy,” he said. 

“For Billy?” Her brows crinkled in 
amiable bewilderment. “A crucible for 
Billy?” 

“For Billy,” he repeated gravely. 
“To make steel out of the ore that is in 
him.” : 

Enlightenment suddenly shone in 
Lucy’s eyes. 

“Oh!” she said. And: “Did you suc- 
ceed in finding one?” 

His reply came very slowly. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said. 
“That’s why I’m with you now—I want 
you to help. I love Billy,” he added 
simply. 

Her gaze fluttered before his. She 
was looking absorbedly at the design on 
the tablecloth. Presently she raised her 
eyes to his, very earnestly. 

“Have you thought about—me?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied quickly, “and I 
believe you could do it if anyone could. 
But—” 

“I know.” She nodded her head. “It 
would take me years,” she said a bit 
wistfully, ““wouldn’t it?” 

Peter did not reply, and they sat for 
some time in silence. 

Suddenly she asked a question which 
almost upset him. 

“Why are you doing all this—just 
for Billy’s sake?” 

Her eyes seemed to see straight into 
his innermost thoughts, and perhaps 
they did not have to see very far to 
know. The color surged into his face. 
He hesitated awhile in order to get hold 
of himself. 

“No,” he finally said in a constrained 
voice. “I’m doing it for your sake too. 
I—I believe that for your happiness you 
must have Billy. Knowing you, I be- 
lieve that. And Billy as he is, is un- 
worthy of you. That’s—” 

He paused, for her face had gone 
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white and taut and her eyes glowed 
disaster with the idea which had sud- 
denly come to her. They sat in silence, 
while the idea materialized. Then she 
looked straight at him with that queer 
light in her eyes. 

“The war?”’ she asked in a voice that 
was tiny, like a faint echo of her own 
voice. 

His heart leaped. He had been pray- 
ing that the suggestion would come 
from her. 

“T’ve thought of that,” he said. 

Later, when everything had been de- 
cided, when he had elaborately but un- 
convincingly given his reasons for leav- 
ing his own work in order to go with 
Billy Hallowell to France to drive an 
ambulance, when he had clumsily but 
conscientiously waded through the 
quantity of small-talk which seemed 
necessary, just as Lucy Gray was button- 
ing her white silk gloves, she leaned 
toward him with shining eyes and said: 

“You are the solidest stuff, Pete— 
the solidest /” 

“Yes, indeed,” he said with a bit of 
a smile, “but the world is full of solid 
stuff—wrought iron, as it were—from 
which steel can never be made.” 


_— immediate scene of our story 
intrudes again. Madame raps on 
the door of Peter’s chamber and wishes 
to know, sil vous plait, whether Mon- 
sieur is going directly to bed or if Mon- 
sieur will pay extra for the late use of 
electric light. Monsieur apparently 
would pay extra, and to create and pro- 
mote good will, Monsieur paid that 
extra in full on the spot. 

Back again at the table, pen in hand. 


He was buried with honors in the 
valley of Saint-Amarin, in the part of 
Alsace which belongs again to France. 
The funeral service was held in a 
Protestant chapel five miles down the 
valley. At the conclusion of the serv- 
ice his citation was read and the Croix 
de Guerre pinned on his coffin. His 

ave bears the inscription, “William 

ean Hallowell, an American gentle- 
man who died as a_ valiant soldier for 
France.” There were many wreaths 
and bouquets of flowers. 

He died the day before yesterday. 
His death was instantaneous and pain- 
less. It happened this way. The Ger- 


mans bombarded a road— 
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Again he paused. 

As a livid scar of a wound on one’s 
body, a scar scarcely healed, tempts 
one to feel of it, so the wound on young 
Hall’s soul, still livid, enticed him with 
its drawling pain-throbs. The incidents 
following that luncheon in the Della 
Robbia Room were scenes staged in the 
theater of his memory as clearly, as im- 
pressively as any real play was ever 
staged in any real theater. And they 
arose to confront him as inevitably 
this night as any real play will confront 
the spectator with the rising of the cur- 
tain. 


Aca came to him that night, about 
a month after his luncheon with 
young Hallowell and Lucy, when Billy 
had dropped into his study and brought 
with him that which made the situation 
more tense, more disturbing than ever. 

Peter was busy writing letters of fare- 
well to relatives and friends all over 
the country, when Billy’s six feet two 
lounged in. It was late, about two in 
the morning, and his visitor wore eve- 
ning clothes. 

“Hello, Pete,” he said, pausing in 
the doorway. His face was flushed 
and there was a mad light in his blue 
eyes. 

Peter’s glance of greeting shifted into 
an intense stare as he saw that look on 
Billy’s face. Grimly he arose. He 
stepped toward Billy and looked into his 
eyes much as a fighter in the ring will 
look into those of his adversary in the 
“feeling around” preceding the first at- 
tack. 

For many seconds they stood thus, 
Billy very straight, head erect, Peter 
leaning forward from the waist, his 
aquiline head lowered like a bull’s, eyes 
boring into the other’s. Billy’s gaze 
did not flinch. 

Finally, as if by mutual consent, their 
attitudes relaxed. Billy slid into the 
leather chair, and Peter crossed to the 
mantel, where he stood quietly observing 
his friend. 

“Pete,”—Billy’s utterance was stam- 
mering, vibrant, passionate,—“have you 
ever seen Leona Wilder in—in blue— 
peacock blue?” His head dropped into 
his hands. 


“Pete, Pete, her hair—her 
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hair of gold—and her eyes—blue— 
blue.” 

The face of Peter seemed to have 
hardened into an iron mold, but there 
was an odd light in his eyes. Was it 
compassion? Billy stared and stared, 
and could not decide. But soon the feel- 
ings within him swept him along might- 
ily, and he didn’t care. With a writh- 
ing movement he jerked his collar open. 

‘““Pete—” he said tremulously. 

“Yes, Billy? 

“It was at the Wykeegil Club dance 
—out on the veranda. The moonlight 
—it drove me crazy..... I kissed 
eee e 

“Where was Lucy?” 

Billy swallowed a few times. 

“Talking—talking about—about in- 
ternal politics in Russia to a—to a bald- 
headed guy with,chin-whiskers. Tommy 
Atwood, Dick Freeman and Jack Nor- 
wood stood listening as if—as if they 
understood. I—I couldn’t stand it for 
more than five minutes. I went out on 
the veranda to smoke. Leona was 
there.” 

“Yes, Billy?” 

“I told her,” Billy broke out, “I told 
her I loved her!” 

There was a short silence during 
which Peter calmly filled and lighted 
his pipe. 

“Did she believe it?” he then asked 
quietly. 

“She—she put her arms around me— 
and cried.” 

“Do you love her?” 

Billy looked up woefully, distressedly, 
wildly. 

“God help me, Pete—I do!” 

Peter carefully laid his pipe on the 
mantel and walked across the room 
till he stood directly in front of the 
other. 

“Get up!” he commanded. 

Billy unwound himself to his full 
height, which was some inches greater 
than that of his friend, and stood there, 
hair disheveled, collar awry, embar- 
rassed, distraught, yet almost savagely 
antagonistic—for all the world like an 
overgrown boy who has transgressed 
sadly. 

“You’re going to let that girl alone,” 
Peter began in thin, dangerous tones. 

















“T will not!” Billy stated flatly. 
Peter began swaying ever so little. A 
scarlet haze obstructed his vision. He 
shook his head in order to clear things. 
When he could see again, he spoke be- 
tween his teeth. 

“You will.” 

Billy’s blue eyes gleamed truculently. 
His lips twisted in rather ugly fashion 
as he started to speak. But Peter cut 
in. 

“You'll kill Lucy,” he said simply. 

Billy’s savage gaze wavered, and he 
sank abruptly down into a chair. His 
head dropped into his hands. Peter 
slowly returned to his position at the 
mantel. 

“I’m afraid,” came at last from the 
chair, “awfully afraid—of Lucy Gray. 
She’s different. .... Pete, when do 
we leave for France?” he asked, raising 
his head miserably. “It’s next Satur- 
day, isn’t it?” 

“T think so.” 

“A week—only a week.” He gulped. 
“Pete, I—guess I can manage it for a 
week. Whatever may happen after we 
get on shipboard—Lucy will never 
know, will she?” 

Peter hesitated a long time before re- 
plying. 

“Not through me,” he said at last. 

He stood there by the mantel motion- 
less for hours, it’ seemed, after Billy 
had gone. His pipe had gone out and 
hung, a dead weight, from his mouth. 
His face was white; his eyes seemed 
veiled, inscrutable. Before starting for 
bed, he removed his pipe and said one 
word aloud. 


9? 


“Ore! 


ACK to the nearer reality, with some 

irritation, came Peter. He found that 
he was clutching the yellow sheets in 
his hands, among them the sheet he had 
been writing on. The whole letter had to 
be rewritten, and not without some exas- 
peration, he started all over again. 

From the point where he had left off 
he wrote as follows: 


The Germans bombarded a road that 
runs along the top of a ridge several 
hundred yards from the post at ——. 
One of the first shells landed on a 
farmhouse just below the road, in 
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which some Territorials were quar- 
tered, killing three of them and wound- 
ing five others. Billy and Timothy 
Anderson, a chap from Chicago, ac- 
companied by the surgeon of the post, 
immediately drove their cars over to 
the farm and rescued the wounded 
while the bombardment was still going 
on. When they were halfway back, a 
boche shell struck the car and wrecked 
it, killing all the wounded men and 
Billy and Anderson. Billy and Ander- 
son were awarded the Croix de Guerre, 
being cited in the order of the division. 
He told me more than once on ship- * 
board— 


Shipboard! Would Peter ever forget 
them, those three weeks on the great 
passenger liner, those three weeks every 
day of which seemed to draw Billy 
subtly away from him, out of the inti- 
macy of their friendship? 

During the first few days he had ob- 
served carefully all of Billy’s doings, 
carefully but unobtrusively. But with 
a feeling of revulsion he had come 
sharply to the realization that he was 
acting as a detective, a detective on his 
best friend. So he immediately began 
to leave Billy to his own resources, and 
Billy, resentful of the surveillance of 
the first few days, kept to his own re- 
sources. 

Then that night two days before they 
had landed, when he lay awake in their 
cabin until past midnight waiting for 
Billy to turn in! It was cold, too cold 
to sleep on deck, and the lights of 
the cabin were out because of submarine 
danger. 

He shut his eyes and could see again 
the moonlight as he saw it through the 
porthole that night, a silver thread 
trickling across the smooth waters. 
Again he could hear the slap-slap of 
the waves against the sides of the ship; 
again he felt the great throbs of its 
engines as they set the huge ship a-trem- 
ble ; again he lay restless under its wide, 
plunging roll as it careered through 
the sea. 

He told himself, as he rose and 
donned some old clothes, that he was 
nervous and needed some exercise on 
deck, that this had nothing to do with 
Billy’s absence. Yet if this were so, 
what caused him to peer searchingly up 
and down the dim passageway as he 
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stepped out of the cabin? Before the 
door of Miss Wells’ cabin were two 
dark figures, one tall man’s figure and 
one smaller woman’s figure, in an em- 
brace. Why should this sight have 


caused him to return silently and pre- 


cipitately to his cabin and after undress- 
ing with furious haste, leap back into 
his berth? Ten seconds later Billy came 
in. Why did Peter then simulate 
sleep? 

The next morning on shipboard was 
a hot one. The sun shone on a sea 
as green, as blue and as full of yellow 
glimmers as the eyes of the pretty Red 
Cross nurse, Miss Wells. 

Peter had an excellent opportunity for 
what he planned to do, for Billy spent 
all that morning with Damon Collins. 
Collins was a fascinating man. He had 
been in the newspaper “game” (as he 
called it) for fifteen ycars, and, as Billy 
expressed it, “had some line of patter.” 
He had a lazy, drawling way about him, 
and could tell of adventures, escapades 
and carouses most charmingly, saturat- 
ing his talk with a wealth of pictur- 
esque phrase and observation. Peter 
had talked a few times and listened 
times more than a few to Collins, and 
where Billy had seen the fascination 
and cleverness of the man, Peter had ob- 
served that his eyes, while brilliant and 
intrepid, were close-set, and that his 
mouth, while mobile and vigorous, was 
drooping and loose. 

After the first meeting Peter had 
avoided the man from instinctive dis- 
like, but Billy had gone on making a 
crony of him. 

On this morning, with Billy out of 
the way, Peter essayed the frivolous, the 
light, the engaging, the social. He 
toyed most breathlessly with the allure 
of the coy Miss Wells. In a deck-chair 
beside hers he used the hours of that 
morning to such excellent advantage 
that the afternoon was his by right of 
conquest, and the next morning too, and 
all the hours that dragged by until the 
liner finally docked somewhere in Eng- 
land, He was kept in a state of con- 
stant astonishment by the gayety which 
came upon him as if through some out- 
side agent, by the fullness and variety 
of his small-talk, by his ability to act 
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as if he were totally demolished by the 
charms of a green-eyed woman who was 
boring him more and more every hour. 

But his tactics served their purpose. 


ETER stretched his khaki-clad arms 

in weariness, but there was no sleep 
in his eyes: they burned like hot coals. 
He read the letter through as far as he 
had written. He rose and shut the 
window, for the night air was becoming 
chill. Then he returned and wrote fur- 
ther. 


He told me more than once on ship- 
board that he did not want to write 
you or to think of you until he had 
done something really deserving of 
your respect and regard. It was with 
difficulty that I overcame this pecu- 
liar notion of his to the extent of caus- 
ing him to write you when he did. 


He paused in disgust. What a clum- 
sy lie it was! He must do better than 
this, for here began the point where the 
utmost delicacy was needed. Yet some 
strange inertia held him; the fact was 
there: he did not wish to rewrite that 
paragraph. He tried to draw his mind 
into the problem of the next paragraph, 
but it persisted in wandering. It was 
a grinning Perversity that stood before 
him dangling the last shreds of Billy’s 
life before his unwilling eyes. This 
malignant Thing, this mind of his, 
flaunted every ragged detail of that last 
morning in Billy’s life, only a week ago. 


HEY had been in Paris unusually 
long, becoming organized and 
trained for their ambulance work. The 
poste de secours for which they had been 
intended had been manned by another 
ambulance unit, through some misunder- 
standing. And so there had been two 
whole weeks which hung heavily on 
their hands. Billy and Damon Col- 
lins, the newspaper man, had become 
boon companions. They were constant- 
ly organizing “parties,” which Peter 
nearly always attended and did not en- 
joy, for the simple reason that he was 
the only sober man in the gathering 
when it was time to go home. 
On this particular evening Billy, who 
had drifted as far from intimacy with 
Peter as he was ever to go, had lifted 




















the veil of taciturnity to volunteer the 
information that Collins had been sent 
to the front ‘somewhere’ and had left 
suddenly at five that afternoon. After 
some silence Billy had arisen to go. 

“Home early?” Peter asked. 

“T think so,” Billy told him. “I’m 
going to wander about the city a bit and 
have a bite in some café—and so home 
and to bed. Come along?” 

“Thanks, no,” Peter said, for the first 
time since they left New York neglect- 
ing a decent opportunity to be near his 
friend. “I have some letters to write.” 
He felt that Billy would be safe for 
this short time, now that Collins was 
gone. 

He went to bed at ten, and it seemed 
he had scarcely closed his eyes when he 
was awakened to face the first chill 
glimmers of dawn—and a countenance, 
that of Big Billy Hallowell, grayer and 
colder than any dawn he had ever seen. 

One of Billy’s large hands was grip- 
ping his shoulder, the other hung limp 
at his side ; the whole strong, long, lean 
body of him spelled a humility such as 
Peter had never associated with his gay, 
cocksure friend. And there hung, too, 
in the look of Billy’s face, deep suffer- 
ing. 

“What’s the trouble?” Peter asked, 
instantly wide awake. He sat up 
straight. 

Billy’s eyes did not for an instant 
leave his as he slowly sat down on the 
side of the bed. 

“Pete,” he said in a queer hoarse 
voice, “Pete, there’s a girl in Larch- 
mont—a girl—Lucy Gray is her name 
—and she’s the bone and sinew of the 
earth and the gold that’s in it—and her 
soul is the soul of the God that hangs 
over it all.” 

His hand dropped from Peter’s shoul- 
der, and Peter grasped it firmly in his 
own. A great exultation was playing 
fiercely in his chest. Billy’s eyes, the 
blue of them pale as if it had been 
burned in a fire, continued to stare fix- 
edly into his. 

“Pete,” he faltered on after a long 
pause, “I want to live a long time— 
a good many years—so that—so that 
I may repay you one thousandth part of 
all you’ve given to me.” 


“AS EVER, YOUR FRIEND—” 
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“You're a sleepy fool, Billy,” Peter 
said brusquely. “Go to bed.” 

Billy drew a trembling hand slowly 
across his forehead. 

“It. seems as if I’ll never sleep again 
as long as I live,” he said. “Pete, I 
just—I just left a little woman—a lit- 
tle, dark, beautiful woman,”’—the words 
came thickly, as if they hurt his throat, 
—‘the wife of a rich merchant. .... 
She smiled at me last night in the 
Palais Royal—and I was putty in her 
hands. I just left her—” he repeated. 
His head bowed, and his body shook 
with dry sobs. 

With a great pity and a great un- 
derstanding, and with the exultation 
playing still more fiercely within him 
until it hammered loudly in his throat, 
Peter raised Billy’s head and looked 
closely into his wretched eyes. 

“Pete,” said Billy, naive even at this 
moment, “she’s the most beautiful wom- 
an I ever saw!” 

Billy turned his eyes away and they 
sat in silence for a long time. Billy 
broke it. ‘Her husband,” he muttered, 
“that runt—” 

He turned to face Peter, and what 
Peter saw in his expression sent a shiver 
of fear through him. He grasped Billy 
by the shoulder. 

“Billy!” 

The other jerked himself away and 
looked down. 

“Billy, you’re not going to see—her 
—again ?” 

Billy did not move; nor did he reply. 
His eyes were fixed blankly on the 
wall; he did not seem to hear. 

Something snapped inside Peter: his - 
exultation exploded with an agony of 
pain and left emptiness. He tried to 
speak but could not. 

What a. horrible — disillusionment— - 
this was no iron ore, and never had 
been! No wonder there had been no 
sign of steel after the first immersion 
in the crucible! 

Billy arose and stared fiercely through 
Peter as if he did not see him. 

“To blazes with her husband!” he 
said, and went out of the room. 

But it was her husband who had shot 
him—a bullet clean through his temple 
—that afternoon. 
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ND that was the end of it, the end 

of it all. And now the paragraph, 
the paragraph requiring the utmost deli- 
cacy, had to be written. Peter turned 
a weary head toward the task. 


The ore in Billy was of a high order, 
for he had scarcely entered the crucible 
before he became steel. I can say no 
more, Lucy. Knowing you, I am sure 
that the knowledge that Billy died as 
an honorable gentleman and a valiant 
soldier will make your existence richer 
than if he had lived a light-hearted 
and easy-going youngster in Larch- 
mont. Better than you yourself do I 
know that your life must be bound up 
with the spirit of steel. Knowing this, 


I feel certain that Billy’s death will 
make your life a nobler, finer thing. 
It is useless to speculate about what 
life would have been with Billy living, 
for a Greater Judge has taken him 
away, and it must be as it should have 
bee 


n. 
I have become deeply impassioned 
with the cause of France. The French 
are the tenderest, kindest people on 
earth, and they are fighting the noblest 
fight in all history. You were once 
kind enough to refer to my stuff as 
being solid. I am giving of it all, 
freely, to the cause of France. 

I shall write to you, and hope, you 
will write to me occasionally. 


Finished! Peter arose and paced the 
short length of the room, gathering all 
his faculties for the final effort. Had 
every necessary thing been said? Had 
it all been put in the most effective man- 
ner? 

He stopped at the table and reread it. 
It was his best, he decided. It rang 
true—Lucy would believe it. 

Pen again in hand, he sat very still 
in thought. The lids closed heavily 
over his eyes, but there was no sleep in 
them. He was thinking of the wrought 
iron which was, and always would be, 
himself, and of the slag which had 
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been Billy, and of the steel which was 
the essential of Lucy’s existence. 

Slowly his eyes opened, and he turned 
to the signing of his name. How should 
he subscribe himself? The common- 
place “Yours truly’? The slightly 
warmer but equally commonplace 
“Yours sincerely’? The hackneyed but 
significant “Faithfully yours”? 

I know an old man who has spent 
most of his life in the steel mills of 
Pennsylvania. Once he told me that 
many years ago, before bands of steel 
bound this great land into a unified 
civilization, before the advent of the 
skyscraper, before Pennsylvania was 
black with the belchings of metal in 
the making, when men drew its products 
from the earth more crudely, more inti- 
mately, wrought iron was made by a 
“hand puddling” process. This process, 
my friend said, involving prodigious 
care and much sweating labor, produced 
a metal which old-timers to-day remem- 
ber technically as “good old-fashioned 
wrought iron.” The metal was of en- 
during quality, of noble stuff—stronger 
and finer in some ways even than that 
supermetal steel. 

I wish that young Peter Hall, as he 
sat in the small room of a Paris pension 
completing a lie to one whom he loved 
about a friend who was tried and not 
found worthy, could have known about 
“good old-fashioned wrought iron.” It 
might have brought him to a less lowly 
estimate of himself, to a strong, con- 
fident sense of accomplishment, per- 
haps even to that spirit of boldness 
which most often goes hand in hand 
with victory won and duty done. 

Again Peter raised his pen. He had 
decided what to subscribe himself. 

He wrote, “As ever, your friend.” 

And then he signed his name. 
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OST good stories can be described 
Harum” or ‘“‘Monsieur Beaucaire”’ 


individual in quality that fitting words fail even an enthusiastic editor. 


or classified; a few others—like “David 
or “Tom Sawyer’—are so unique and so 


Such a 


story is the novelette ‘““New Blood,” by Louise Rice, which will be an outstanding 


feature of the next—the January—issue of THE GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 


We 


can’t at all adequately describe that story; we can only assure you that you too 


will be well pleased when you read it. 
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The three gallant sons of Caley Bulrush lived lives that make three remarkable stories. This 
is the story of the second son—of Oliver the musician. The story of the third, “ The Ship- 
builder,” follows in the forthcoming —the January—issue of Tut GreEN Book Macazine, 


By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


N the portals of the metropoli- 

| | tan railroad-station old Caley 
Bulrush jointed and hoisted 

his collapsible green-baize umbrella. It 
was high noon; arrows and shafts of 
sunlight were reflected and multiplied in 
the thoroughfares of the city, where the 
flags of the nations at war were flying. 
Tempering the noonday glare with 
his rusty canopy, Caley trudged out to 
streets in which the sunlight seemed held 
down and intensified by the very tali 
buildings. He went east, to a restricted 
residential section, where the dwellings 
attained individuality without express- 
ing millions. Here the city pigeons 
were picking up crumbs; and the old 
man fumbled in his pocket for a bit of 
corn-pone—a relic of a sojourn with his 
son Hemp, in a fishing-town on the Po- 
tomac River. Caley had three sons; and 
as he was old, his life moved in a cycle 
from one to another of his children. 
He had come to New York to live 
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awhile with a blind son, Oliver, an 
organist and musical composer. At the 
curb near Oliver’s house Caley stopped 
to crumble the corn-pone for the city 
pigeons, who were tame enough to perch 
on his umbrella and flutter over his feet. 

A limousine driven by a_ beautiful 
young woman swerved to the curb with- 
out warning, scattered the feeding birds 
and made Caley Bulrush scramble te 
save his neck. The girl at the wheel 
hardly glanced at the pigeons mounting 
in the sunlight, or at the old man re- 
covering his umbrella; she had slate- 
colored eyes set with smoky lashes, level, 
fastidious brows, a worldly mouth, and 
hair like cannel coal. “I'll get you to 
your door, Noll,” she told Oliver Bul- 
rush, the other occupant of the car. 

Hearing the whir of wings, Oliver 
lifted his face to the sunlight he could 
not see. “‘Are those pigeons, Mirry?” he 
questioned. 


“Yes, doves,” answered the girl. She 
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stood up in the car and gave Oliver her 
hand. ‘The blind leading the blind!’ 
she half laughed. 

Oliver flushed. ‘Never mind,” he 
said quickly. “I know the way.” He 
took a precipitate step to the concrete. 

“Be careful!” she exclaimed. She 
jumped down from the car, and holding 
his hand, went with him toward his 
house, over the door of which were 
draped the Allied colors. “I’m glad the 
bazaar went off well,” she said, under 
the flags. “Thank you for playing in 
my booth, and for autographing your 
ballads.” She added graciously: “I 
may come to hear your new processional 
on Sunday.” 

“Promise me you'll come,” 
Oliver, his handsome face suffused. 

She laughed, watching his tides of 
color. “To hear God’s music in your 
organ rolls? Well, maybe not this Sun- 
day. Some day.” She put her finger 
on the electric door-button. “I’ve rung 
your bell for you, Noll.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I'll listen 
for your step on Sunday, Mirry.” 

“Oh, don’t do that! Good-by, Noll.” 
She went down the steps of his house 
and entered the limousine swiftly, start- 
ing it with a swerve around the sun- 
soaked curb where the pigeons had been 
feeding. 


said 


LIVER’S Scotch serving-man, 
Gilpy, answered the ring of the bell 
and offered his blind master his arm. 
But Oliver brushed the servant aside 
and went in, a spirited hand guiding 
him from door-jamb to hall-balustrade. 
At the curb Caley unjointed his col- 
lapsible umbrella, folded it and put an 
elastic band about it. The old man 
climbed the steps to the door. “Howdy, 
Gilpy?” he said. He gave the Scotch- 
man his hat and his roll of green baize. 
Gilpy placed the collapsible umbrella 
and ancient hat on a polished table. 
The old man climbed the hall stairs, 
looking about him ; things did not change 
in his blind son’s house; there were al- 
ways the same spaces and channels, the 
same regular placement of furniture. At 
the top of the stairs Caley paused to re- 
cover his breath. His son was in the 
big music-room at the front of the house, 
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where everything was as Caley had last 
seen it; the concert-grand piano, the 
davenport against the wall, the shelves 
and shelves of manuscript music, the 
reading-stand and its bulky volume with 
raised lettering. 

Oliver heard Caley’s step in the hall. 
“Is it Father?” he cried with pleasure, 
holding out his hands. 

“Howdy, Nolly—howdy!” The old 
man hurried forward. He took Oliver's 
hands and peered lovingly at the clearly 
hewn features, creative brow, idealistic 
nostrils, repressed mouth, blank dark 
eyes, and physique as magnificent as 
Hemp’s, the fish-merchant of Potomac 
Town. 

Oliver threw an arm about his father’s 
shoulder and pulled him to the daven- 
port against the wall. “Sit down and 
tell me the family news,” he cried. 
“You’re an old carrier pigeon—all that 
keeps the Bulrush boys together. Odd- 
ly, I thought of you just now when I 
heard doves flying in the street.” 

“Did you, Nolly?” Caley patted his 
son’s knee, pleased: that Oliver had felt 
his presence. 

“Yes; and you should be flattered— 
for I was with Miriam Loam, who gen- 
erally excludes all thought irrelevant to 
herself.” Oliver flushed up, and 
stretched his arms and shoulders. 

Caley looked at a new love-ballad on 
the piano, an ode to a dream. “How are 
you getting on, Nolly?” he queried, pat- 
ting the knee again. 

“About the same,” answered Oliver, 
“days when there’s music in me, and 
days when God leaves me blank. About 
the same, Father—always in the dark.” 
He flung his arm along the back of the 
davenport. 

The old man looked at the sunlight 
streaming in through the windows and 
making pools and eddies on the sheened 
wood of the piano. ‘Hemp’s boy has 
just gone into the dark, and we're all 
envious of him,” he said with unsteady 
chin, “—though maybe he’s gone into 
the light, and we're the ones in the 
dark.” Caley held his chin to keep it 
from wabbling. “You remember Hemp’s 
boy Jeff, don’t you, Nolly? Jeff went 
to war awhile ago, and the other day 
he was killed in action.” 
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Oliver turned his head in an 
eager, serious way. ‘Hemp’s 
boy a soldier?” he said. ‘How 
the children grow up!” He 
got to his feet, with lifted 
face. “Killed in action? 
My God, the child is in 
the light, Father—the 
light of the world!” He 
made his way to his 
piano, where he ran 
the octaves to the 
treble, as if follow- 
ing the flight of an 
eaglet. 

As he played. 
coming down to 
the middle oc- 
taves, he spoke of 
a younger brother. 

“Where’s Derry, 
Father? What’s he 
doing now?” 

“Derry’s gone 
into shipbuilding,” 
replied the old man, 
leaning forward to 
listen to the music. 

“He’s helping build 
the battleships.” 

“Hemp has given his 
boy, and Derry’s building 
the ships,” reflected Oliver, 
playing in a monotone. “As 
Gilpy might say: ‘Nane hae 
I to gie—not to God, nor 
my ain countree.’ What's 
life to me but a game of 
blindman’s buff?” He 
built music, as if he were 
building a ship with his 
brawny younger brother 
—sounds like the swing 
of a hammer to the 
rhythm of the sea. 

Caley wagged his chin 
in time to the music. “Play 
some of the old tunes, 
Nolly,” -he suggested. He 
folded his hands 
on a corner of the Oliver's shoulder 
davenport. “Sing 


touched hers. “Don’t 


Night.’ Play some of the 
old songs.” 
Oliver’s face lightened. 
“And ‘My Love is Like 
a Red, Red Rose!’ ”’ he 
smiled, obeying his 
father. His sympa- 
thetic and fine-edged 
baritone voice filled 
the room with the 
mellow _ love-tune. 
After he had sung of 
his love like a rose, 
he went on with the 
ancient melodies. 
And Caley joined 
in, reedy tenor 
often quavering 
half a tone be- 
hind. 
Outside, the 
zenith of noon 
passed; the thor- 
oughfares became 
less vehemently 
colored; the light 
fell aslant every- 
where. Afternoon 
went by, and eve- 
ning approached; 
the thoroughfares and 
the flags grew shadowy; 
afar, faint stars began to 
show; the dusk was short- 
ened by the city lights. Gilpy 
served dinner; there was a 
tureen of mutton-broth, a 
curry with rice, moist war- 
bread and a rye pudding. 
The dining-room, like the 
rest of the house, was orderly 
and somewhat bare. 


URING the pudding Oliver 

had a caller—a_ stoutish 

young gentleman with the step 

of an exceptionally well-shod 

foot. 

“Hello—is it you, Diller?” 
said Oliver cordially. 

“None other than I,” responded 


young Diller. He shook hands 


‘When You and I 
Were Young, 
Maggie,’ and ‘Oft 
on the Stilly 


joke with me, Mirry. 

Tell me what you see— 
let me have your eyes 
to-night. Give me the 
world, with your eyes.” 


with Oliver,-and affably acknowl- 
edged an introduction to the old 
man. With the newsy air of having 
something to say, he straddled a chair 
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and crossed his arms on the back. “I 
lunched this afternoon with the Loams, 
Olly,” he began without preamble ; “and 
something has come out of a talk with 
that family—bright patriots, all of 
them, father, mother and daughters. A 
discussion of you and your music—and 
the war, of course—brought us up to 
the topic of wartime music, of national 
anthems. Some one said that a uni- 
versal song of this war should be done 
—a hymn everybody could sing, an in- 
ternational anthem.” 

Oliver turned in his chair. 
to write that!” he exclaimed. 

“We'd like to see you do it,” replied 
young Diller earnestly. “If an inter- 
national hymn can be written, you're 
the man to write it.” 

Oliver stretched out his hand to his 
friend. “I'll try,” he said. 

“That’s fine!” said young Diller sin- 
cerely, shaking hands. “You have Miss 
Miriam to thank for the idea,” he added, 
“for I believe it started with her.” 

“It did?” said Oliver eagerly. 

Young Diller stared over his crossed 
arms at the musician beloved enough to 
hand a good many dollars to his country 
for his autographed songs. ‘How about 
holding a conference on this hymn?”— 
checking a sigh. “Some of our small 
minds may have suggestions to offer.” 

“Come Thursday,” said Oliver; “let 
me have all of you to dinner.” Flushed, 
thoughtful, he clasped his hands behind 
his head. 

Young Diller’s regard of Oliver 
lengthened until his own somewhat 
prosaic countenance seemed a bit rueful. 
“You wont need any suggestions,” he 
commented ; “you'll probably have the 
song finished by Thursday.” 

Oliver laughed. “Have you ever tried 
to link nations in a hymn, Diller?” 

“Couldn’t do it if peace depended on 
it. I’m nothing: but a verbose mil- 
lionaire.” Diller stood up, settling his 
waistcoat. “But I. want to see it done, 
if it takes all the years of the war. I’m 
keen for that hymn, God bless us.” He 
said good night with a close handshake 
and a_wide-awake appreciation of 
Oliver’s growing thoughtfulness on the 
subject that would be discussed Thurs- 
day night. 


“T’d like 
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For some time after young Diller 
had gone, Oliver sat at the table and 
the old man kept him company, Gilpy 
removed the cloth, replenished the 
wood-fire, setting the night-fender be- 
fore it, and drew down the heavy linen 
window-shades. The room became quiet 
enough for the crackling of the fire and 
the ticking of the tall corner-clock to 
be heard loudly. A dreamy look grew 
in Oliver’s face. His nostrils widened. 
“It will be a big thing to hymn the war, 
Father,” he said at length. 

At the other end of the dining-table 
the old man nodded. “That’s so.” 

Oliver’s face was full of dreamy ar- 
dors. ‘The song will be a work of 
love,” he said in a low voice. 

“So it will, Nolly,” agreed the old 
man. 

“It will be something to give my 
country.” Oliver was grave, 

The clock struck, and restruck, before 
Oliver arose to go upstairs. He took his 
father’s arm affectionately and ascended 
the hall flight independent of the balus- 
trade. Gilpy had made up the music- 
room davenport, where the old man al- 
ways slept when living with his blind 
son. Oliver went into the music-room 
before going to bed, to talk awhile about 
his brothers and about Hemp’s boy Jeff. 
Caley undressed, placing his garments 
on the piano. Afterward he knelt by the 
davenport and said his prayers. 

“Old _carrier-pigeon!” ejaculated 
Oliver with a hand on his father’s 
shoulder. Smiling, flushed by a mood 
of unwonted tenderness, Oliver re- 
mained in the music-room and sang 
Caley to sleep with an old-time rhyme 
of a pine-tree, a dove and young ones 
three. 

The drizzle of the night thickened to 
a fog that for several days hung low 
over the city. By Thursday the fog 
was dense enough to arouse comment ; 
and Oliver’s dinner-guests arrived in 
machines that kept up a continual horn- 
blowing against the atmospheric vapors. 
It was after dinner that the international 
hymn was discussed; and Caley, mud- 
dled by the far-reaching adjustments ex- 
pected of his children’s generation, got 
his roll of green baize from Gilpy and 
climbed to the roof. The old man sat 














on a low chimney-pot under his umbrella, 
with the fog all around him. 

He was joined on the roof by Miriam 
Loam, who confessed withdrawing from 
the conference below because she felt 
too young to make any suggestions on 
Oliver’s song of the war. “May I share 
your umbrella with you?” she civilly in- 
quired of Caley. And she took posses- 
sion of half the foggy chimney-pot in 
a way that showed her beauty took fa- 
vors for granted. 

She chose to make Oliver her topic 
as she sat under the old umbrella. ‘Has 
he always been blind?” she half imperi- 
ously questioned. 

“He was born so,” nodded Caley. 

“A baby with that straight stare!” 
She frowned. Her tone sank and sweet- 
ened. “Poor little thing—blind!” 

“Eh?” said the old man vaguely. His 
hold on his umbrella-handle loosened, 
and his chin sank to the hollow of his 
throat ; the young feminine voice at his 
elbow carried him back to a night 
when Nolly’s young mother had discov- 
ered her baby’s infirmity. Her smothered 
outcry came to him after these many 
years: “Blind!” 

Miriam Loam clasped her hands about 
her knee and rocked the knee. “Why 
does God see fit to afflict some people?” 
she inquired of the old man with a cold 
intonation. 

The umbrella sagged from Caley’s 
hand ; and he recalled one of the young 
mother’s outbreaks. ‘Who sinned, you 
or I or the child, that he was born 
blind?” And his own full-blooded 
reply: “No one has sinned; God may 
wish to make some work manifest in the 
boy.” And her angry retort, with the 
blank-eyed, healthy infant draining her 
breast: ‘What work can a blind man 
do?” 

Miriam, rocking her knee, said in 
level tones: “I heard Noll sing once, 


‘Because I have suffered deeply, 
Because I have suffered long, 
God, in His great compassion, 
Gave me the gift of song.’ 


She put up a hand and touched the old 
man’s umbrella. 

Caley patted her hand; in the fog her 
face became confused with the faces of 
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his youth, and he almost fancied her a 
ghost of long ago. He sighed. 

Suddenly the hand was drawn from 
under his, Miriam put the umbrella 
aside and jumped up to her slim, aloof 
height. She looked down at the old 
man, and away. Moving to the para- 
pet of the roof, she stood tracing idle 
patterns with her forefinger on the low 
wet wall. 


SOME of the people from downstairs 
came up to the roof to find Miriam. 
They joined her at the parapet. 

“You should be scolded for running 
away, Miss Miriam,” said young Diller. 

Miriam leaned from the parapet, look- 
ing down at the obscured city, and plac- 
ing the fog between young Diller and 
herself. She did not appear to notice 
when the stoutish scion of the Diller 
millions walked away with her sister, 
leaving her behind a curtain of fog with 
Oliver. 

She took Oliver’s hand, to show him 
how wet hers was from the vapor. “I 
half think eternity is like to-night, 
Noll,” she said. Dropping his hand, 
she moved farther along the parapet. 

Oliver’s hand went after her. His 
color rose. “Where are you?” he asked. 

“Here,” she said coldly. 

He ran his hand along the parapet 
and found hers, tracing patterns. 
“What are you doing?” he demanded. 

She laughed. “I’m doing nothing.” 

The low wall was all that saved 
Oliver from peril, for he was rash in 
his movements. “What are you looking 
at?” he asked her importunately. ‘What 
do you see?” 

“T see nothing,” she answered, look- 
ing down. 

Oliver’s shoulder touched hers. “Don’t 
joke with me, Mirry. Tell me what you 
see—let me have your eyes to-night. 
Give me the world, with your eyes.” 

She spoke without feeling. ‘“There’s 
nothing to see, Noll.” 

He rallied, laughing, with his hands 
on the low wall and his head rather high. 
“You wont give me your eyes? As my 
Scotch Gilpy might say: ‘Not a wee 
sma’ bit will ye gie me, not a mickle or a 
muckle o’ your een!” 


She replied to him tonelessly: “You 












“‘What has love to do with it?” Miriam demanded. ‘I’m engaged to be married, Noll—to Mr. Diller 
noon, favor me by playing a wedding-march full of money.” 
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wouldn’t want my eyes, Noll. Like 
Kay’s eyes in ‘The Snow Queen,’ they’ve 
splinters of glass in them.” 

“What do you mean, Mirry?” he said, 
laughter going. 

“What I say, Noll,”—in an odd tone. 

His reach for her did not find her. 
“Give me your hand,” he said. 

“No,” she answered, eluding him. 

“Will you deny me all light, Mirry?” 
—voice ebbing. 

“I’m not light to you, Noll.” 

‘And all music?” He groped for her. 

“Oh—music!’” She traced more pat- 
terns on the parapet. “As if I could 
give you that! You were born with 
music in you.” Her breast rose and fell. 

He found her. “I can hymn the 
world, if I have you!” 

“Your hymn would be too worldly. 
It wouldn’t be the war.” 

“It would have the light of the world 
in it—love.” 

“The war goes beyond mere love of 
woman, Noll.” 

“Tt would have God in it; God is 
love.” 

“It would have gods in it—not God. 
No, no, Noll. You'll have to go higher 
than me for your hymn. You'll have to 
go farther.” 

He held her face in his hands as if 
he saw it. “Your breath is light to me, 
Mirry.” 

“Oh, no! You’re mistaken !” 

“Breathe on my eyes, Mirry.” 

“As if my breath were divine, Noll!” 

They were half in each other’s arms, 
behind the curtain of fog. She caught 
his:hand. “I -wish I might live with 
you in a little house by the sea,” she 
sighed, “or in a little house -in a valley. 
When I’m with you, I dream of these 
things.” 

He pressed her face flat against his 
chest with his kisses. 

Through a long moment they said 
nothing. 

She looked dreamily into his blank 
eyes. “If I married you—which I can’t ; 
if I loved you—which I sha’n’t—” 

He let go of her, remembering his 
blindness. 

“If only love were all—” she stam- 
mered. She swayed toward him. 
“Dream 


His arms recovered her. 
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with me! in the dark!” He drew the 
brilliancy from her mouth with his. 
“You must marry me! I want you! Love 
me!” His kisses found her eyes. 
“No,” she managed. She drew her- 
self from his arms and leaned against 
the wet parapet. Her look caressed 
him. Then she picked up her cloak that 
had fallen, and wrapped it about her. 
“You overrate me, Noll,” she said dis- 
passionately. “I’m not what you im- 
agine me. I can’t think of marrying 
you. Don’t be hurt! It isn’t because 
you are blind—never that. Noll, dear. 
—when I marry—” She turned away 
and went rapidly through the curtain of 
fog, in the direction of young Diller. 


FTER the conference Oliver’s 
friends left him undisturbed to 
write the great song. But Oliver 


dreamed more than he worked ; the song 
would be slow in coming. The weather 
at this time was exhilarating, with high 
winds that made the flags all-over the 
city blow out from their poles. There 
were whiffs of the sea, of flowery places, 
of dust, of ashes, of smoke, of sweat; 
of things that had no name, being so 
cunningly intermingled by the winds. 
For days everything in creation seemed 
blowing together. 

One Sunday, Oliver heard Miriam’s 
step in an aisle of the church where he 
played the organ. His _ recessional 
swelled from a sort of dead-march to a 
hymn of love. Later her step came to 
him in the vast nave where the organ 
was, a place in which lovers might 
linger, with the footfalls of the church- 
goers receding and dying away. 

He stood up, coloring. “Is it you, 
Mirry ?” 

Her hand touched his and fell away. 
“T’ve a favor to ask of you, Noll.” Her 
voice attained the impersonal. 

“Yes?” he stammered. 

She traced a pattern with her white- 
gloved finger on the organ. “Are you 
in the mood for selecting my bridal 
march?” she inquired. 

“Love!” He tried to find her. 

She put the organ between them. 
“Oh—love! What has love to do with 
it?” Miriam demanded, breathless, half 
leaning against the golden organ-pipes. ' 
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, “I’m engaged to be married, Noll—to 

‘Mr. Diller. There—you understand! I’m 
wretchedly worldly.” Trying to laugh: 
“Some high noon, favor me by playing 
a wedding-march full of money!” 

She grew white over his silence. “Oh, 
promise me the march, Noll.” She bit 
her lip, sobbing. Her step fled.from the 
organ-nave and down an aisle. Oliver 
listened dazedly to the slight, cold 
echoes fleeing through the mammoth 
church. 


RAY skies and bleak weather came, 

and did not vary for days. Oliver 
set to work on the song of the war. But 
little came of it. 

Young Diller dropped in, expecting 
much. ‘“How’s it coming?” he asked. 

“How is what coming?” answered O1- 
iver. 

“The hymn—the international an- 
them?” said the young millionaire. 

“T don’t know,” replied Oliver. 

“Aren’t you doing it?” cried Diller. 

“I’m trying to,” said Oliver. 

“Pshaw !”’ retorted Diller. He strad- 
dled a chair and crossed his arms on the 
back. ‘What have you done on it?”’— 
curiously. 

“Nothing,” said Oliver. 

Young Diller’s regard lengthened. 
He was quiet for a minute. Then he 
leaped to his feet. “My God,” he said 
irately, ‘“‘you can make snug money as 
an organist ; you can add to it with your 
ballads, and double it with your concert- 
work—and you can’t write a song for 
your country !” 
the exceptionally well-shod young gen- 
tleman departed. 

There were rainy days in the city— 
water-brightened thoroughfares, mirrors 
in the streets, dripping flags. Oliver 
worked on the song that would not sing 
in him, yet would not let him go. Ab- 
sorbed in what seemed like failure, he 
gave up his duties as an organist. This 
cut a big slice out of his living. The old 
man took Gilpy’s place in the house. 
Time passed. Still the song would not 
sing. Oliver let his concerts go, ig- 
nored his music-publishers. When colder 
weather came, there was insufficient fuel 
in the house, more scanty food. Young 
Diller reappeared, and was shocked to 


With an outraged stare,* 
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find Oliver thin, unshaven, morose. Dijl- 
ler questioned the old man and found 
that the money was running low. Food, 
fuel, everything that a prodigal Ameri- 
can heart could think of, came to the 
house where Oliver was working on the 
song that might yet prove big enough 
to be international. 

Oliver found out that he was being 
supplied with comforts. He sent for 
young Diller and told him angrily that 
the composition was a mess, or a master 
piece, and that whatever it was, he did 
not wish to eat from Diller’s hand. He 
would have nothing from anyone; he 
shut himself away from his friends, 
shunned the world, grudged a word. 
And still the song would not sing. 


HEN Caley opened the dosr to 

Miriam Loam. She looked as if she 
had been suffering, though she spoke in 
her rapid, supreme way. “I’ve a whim,” 
she said, “to find out what ails friend 
Oliver. They say he has become a mis- 
anthrope.”” She lost her insouciance as 
she stood before the old man. ‘How 
is he?” she inquired meekly. 

Caley was carrying a bowl of bread 
and milk up to Oliver. He set the bowl 
aside to give his attention to the beauti- 
ful downcast face before him. “Nolly 
is working on the song,” he told her. 

She stepped into the house without 
sound, went to the foot of the hall stairs 
and listened to the halting stuff that Oli- 
ver was piecing together in the music- 
room. She frowned. Suddenly she 
caught up the bowl of bread and milk. 
“Let me take this to him,” she said 
impulsively. Cradling the bowl in her 
hands, she ran up the hall flight. 

She opened the door of the music- 
room and stepped into it. 

Oliver sprang up from his 
“Love!” he cried. 

She looked at the haggard, blind face 
suffused with tides of color; and at the 
littered room, where the dust was thick 
enough to trace patterns. Without 
speaking, she ran forward and placed the 
bowl of bread and milk within reach of 
his hands. So quickly that he could not 
find her, she left the room, closing the 
door on the face of one.refreshed by 
a dream. 


piano. 

















Miriam closed wet eyes on the arm flung over the s 


roll of green baize 


Outside his door she wrung her hands. 
“Oh, love!” she said. 

She went down the stairs soundlessly. 
Without concealment she flung her arms 
around the old man’s neck and hid her 
face on his shoulder. “I can’t marry Mr. 
Diller,” she wept. “Oh, I’m worldly— 
but I’m not quite low enough to keep it 
up. If Noll asks who brought his milk, 
don’t tell him. Don’t tell him anything. 
He must forget me. Oh, when I see 
Noll like this—shaming us all by the 
thing he’s trying to do—” She wept as 
if floodgates had broken down. 

Caley stroked her hair. ‘You may 
carry his milk to him every day,” he 
promised her. 

“T may?” She kissed the old man. 
“May I carry it to him to-morrow?” 
Brilliant face full of humility, she lis- 
tened for a moment to the music above, 
then went rapidly away. 

She returned early the next morning, 
to carry up the bread and milk. Each 
day she came to carry it, to slip into 
the music-room and quickly slip out. 
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ing blind man. Caley Bulrush took his hat and his 
an 


tiptoed away. 


Often the house was so cold that the 
milk had a coating of ice. But Oliver’s 
song of the war began to come. When 
the money was exhausted, Oliver did 
not know it. Only the old man knew 
that Miriam supplied the bread and milk 
she carried up to the music-room. 
Caley realized that Oliver would be 
compelled to move unless the song came 
faster. But the song came slowly. And 
as nothing else mattered, one day Caley 
and Oliver left the house and moved 
farther east, to some rooms in a section of 
the city where the buildings were as alike 
as peas in a pod and the colors of the 
cotton flags ran together when it rained. 
Here Oliver worked with a hired piano. 
Here the war-bread was coarse and 
scarce. Here Miriam had flights of clut- 
tered stairs to climb, when she came each 
morning with a loaf of dark bread and 
a flagon of milk—the white hands that 
Oliver sometimes dreamed were laid on 
his forehead when he slept, kept the 
humbler rooms fresh and clean. There 
were untempered noons, tumultuous 
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dusks, garish nights, odoriferous dawns. 

Slowly, from the noons, the dusks and 
the dawns, came Oliver’s song of the 
war. For every pound of flesh he gave to 
it, Miriam and the old man gave a 
pound. They followed the making of 
the hymn. There were days when they 
lost hope of it, and days when they held 
their breath at what they heard coming. 

The song found words and rose to- 
ward completion. The weather was 
wintry and calm, and the flags hung mo- 
tionless. Then the city was gripped by 
a blizzard; the flags were torn and 


frozen. The sun shone again. The ele- 
ments blended mercifully. The flags 
flew free. 

Oliver finished the hymn. He played 


and sang it to the old man, while Miri- 
am—Oliver thought he dreamed this— 
stood at the door. The anthem was one 
of those rare and perfect things that 
sometimes come out of the dark. It 
was so simple that the children and old 
people all over the world could learn 
it; soldiers going on to the light could 
die by it; sailors could go down to the 
sea on it. It rose over any hymn of 
hate; for it was love victorious. 

When he had sung it, Oliver was si- 
lent. 

A trickle of sunlight found its way 
through the window and fell on the face 
of the blind man; meager light etched 
the lifted face of the old man near the 
scarred piano, and faint shadows half ob- 
scured the lowered face of the girl in 
the doorway. Below the window the 
rumble of the city went on, like the rum- 
ble of war. Oliver stood up and 
stretched his arms and shoulders. He 
made his way to a cot against the wall 
and threw himSelf down there, to sleep. 
When his breathing had become regular, 
Miriam came from the door and flung 
her arm out over him, kneeling. “He 
has hymned the World War!” she ex- 
ulted. 

The trickle of sunlight passed from 
the piano to the wall, and from there to 
the music-shelf, where it waned and 
wavered out. Miriam and the old man 
whispered together: Oliver would need 
his friends now; he would need the re- 
building of his finances—and there was 
the anthem to be launched. Caley took 
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his hat and hurried out; he went across 
the city to a section where the dwellings 
were palatial. The old man brought 
young Diller back with him, through the 
declining afternoon. Oliver was. still 
sleeping. The rooms were almost dark. 

Miriam did not lift her arm from 
Oliver when the young millionaire came 
in. But she lifted her eyes, full of the 
song of songs. ‘He has written a won- 
derful anthem!” she triumphed. 

Young Diller stared down at her face, 
and away. He stared about the rooms, 
and at Oliver’s features, calm as death. 

Caley took the sheets of the anthem 
from the piano. “It’s a war-song I never 
thought to hear,” quavered the old man, 
“half the nations of the world in one 
hymn!” He knelt by the piano. “Let 
us ask God to bless it,” he said, with 
the music in his hands. 

Young Diller knelt and crossed his 
arms on the other end of the piano. 

Miriam closed wet eyes on the arm 
flung over the sleeping blind man. 

The old man asked God to bless the 
international song. 

It grew quite dark; the windows of 
the rooms became blurs, the piano shape- 
less, the cot indistinct, the faces spectral, 
the sheets of the finished song like white 
fire in the darkness. After the prayer, 
Caley Bulrush arose from his knees and 
laid the anthem on the piano. Then 
he took from the music-shelf his hat and 
his roll of green baize. With the hymn 
completed, and Nolly in the hands of his 
friends, the old man had reason to feel 
that his stay with a son had drawn to 
a close, and that the time had come to 
go to another of his children, rounding 
the cycle in which he lived. 

He tiptoed away and climbed down 
the cluttered stairs to the street, where 
he jointed his collapsible umbrella. The 
evening was mild. The air was benefi- 
cent. On the pavements children were 
playing under the city lights, like pi- 
geons. Using his umbrella for a stick, 
the old man trudged forward. He 
paused at the curb to look back and see 
if he could find Oliver’s window among 
the thousand windows where the flags of 
the nations at war were flying ; but there 
were too many windows. 

He went on, crooning Nolly’s anthem. 
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A Complete Résume 


of the Earlier Chapters 

OAN had rebelled against a 
I | humdrum life with her grim 
L!} grandparents in the country 
and had thrown herself at the head of 
Martin Gray to seek escape. Married 
to Martin, however, she denied herself 
to him and indulged her longing for 
excitement by joining a gay set in New 
York. ‘Who cares?” was her motto, 
she announced. 

In particular Joan flirted with Gilbert 
Palgrave, the husband of her friend 
Alice, not realizing how seriously he was 
taking her. And not until Martin had 
begun consoling himself — innocently, 
however—in the society of a chorus- 
girl, did Joan realize that she loved 
Martin. She had treated Palgrave 
badly, too. And when he pleaded for 
her company at a téte-a-téte supper in 
his country cottage, she recklessly con- 
sented. 





The conclusion of the remarkable novel— 
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across the 
room to the 
sideboard, 
opened the 
drawer — and 
the thing glis- 
tened in his hand 


CHAPTER XLIII 








nings that sometimes follow a 
L—J hot, clear day—one of those 
rare evenings which linger in the memory 
when summer has slipped away, and 
which come back into the mind like a 
smile, an endearment or a broad, sweet 
melody, renewing optimism and replen- 
ishing faith. The sun had gone, but its 
warm glow lingered in a sky that was 
utterly unspotted. The quiet, unruffled 
trees in all the rich green of early ma- 
turity stood out against it almost as 
though they were painted on canvas. 
The light was so true that distances were 
brought up to the eye. Far-away sounds 
came closely to the ear. The murmur 


| | T was one of those golden eve- 
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from the earth gathered like that of a 
multitude of voices responding to 
prayers. 

Palgrave drove slowly. The God-given 
peace and beauty that lay over every- 
thing quieted the stress and storm of his 
mind. Somehow, too, with Joan at his 
side in the car on the road to the cottage 
in which he was to play out the second 
or the last act of the drama of his Great 
Emotion, life and death caught some- 
thing of the truth and dignity of that 
memorable evening—the sounds of life 
and the distances of death. If he was not 
to live with Joan, he would die with her. 
There was, to him, in the state of mind 
into which this absorbing passion had 
worked him, no alternative. Love, which 
he had made his lodestar in early youth 
and sought in vain, had come at last. 
Marriage, convention, obligations, re- 
sponsibility, balance and even sanity 
mattered nothing. They were swept like 
chaff before this sex-storm. Ten years 
of dreams were epitomized in Joan. She 
was the ideal that he had placed on the 
secret altar of his soul. She struck, all 
vibrant with youth, the one poetic note 
that was hidden in his character behind 
vanity and sloth, cynicism and the in- 
grained belief that whatever he desired 
he must have. And as he drove away 
from Easthampton and the Hosack 
house, he left behind him Alice and all 
that she was and meant. She receded 
from his mind like the white cliffs of a 
shore to which he never intended to re- 
turn. 

Palgrave was happier than he had 
ever been. In his curious exaltation, 
life, with its ups and downs, its petti- 
ness, its monotony, lay far below him, 
as the moving panorama of land does to 
a flying man. His head was clear, his 
plan definite. He felt years younger— 
almost boyish. Laughter came easy, the 
sort of reasonless laughter that comes to 
tired men as they start out on a holiday. 
He saw the strangeness of it all with 
some wonder and much triumph. The 
Gilbert Palgrave who had been molded 
by money and inertia and autocracy was 
discarded, and the man with Joan at his 
side was the young Gilbert whom he had 
caught sight of that night in Paris when 
on his way home under the stars. Joan 
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with her brown hair and laughing eyes, 
tip-tilted nose and the spirit of spring in 
her breath, had come out of his inner 
consciousness and established herself 
like a shape in a dream. 


H's heart turned when he looked at 
Joan’s face, Was its unusual gravity 
due to the fact that she had come to the 
end of fooling—that she too had sensed 
the finality or the beginning? He 
thought so. He believed so. She looked 
younger than ever, but sweeter, less flip- 
pant, less triumphantly irresponsible. 
She sat like a child, with her hands in 
her lap, her mouth soft, an odd wistful- 
ness in her eyes with their long curling 
lashes. A black straight-brimmed straw 
hat sat well down on her small head and 
put a shadow on her face. The slim 
roundness of her arms showed through 
the white silk blouse, and her low collar 
proved all the beauty of her throat and 
neck. She looked more than ever un- 
plucked, untouched, like a rosebud. 

On the tip of his tongue there were 
words of adoration, not fastidious and 
carefully chosen, but simple, elemental 
words such as a farmhand might blunder 
out in the deep shadow of a lane after 
dark. But he held them back. He would 
wait until after they had dined together 
and all round them there were silence 
and solitude. He drove still more slowly 
in order to give the two Japanese serv- 
ants time to carry out his instructions 
and remove themselves. That cottage, 
which he had bought on the spur of the 
moment, fitted out with elaborate care 
and ased only twice, was to justify itself, 
after all. Who knows? He might have 
bought it two years before, under an in- 
spiration. Even then, months and 
months before he met Joan or knew of 
her existence, this very evening might 
have been mapped out. He was a fatal- 
ist, and it fell into his creed to think 
this. 

He didn’t wonder why Joan was silent, 
or ask himself jealously of what she was 
thinking. He chose to believe that she 
had arrived at the end of impishness, had 
grown weary of Harry Oldershaw and 
his cubbish ways and had turned to him- 
self naturally and with relief, choosing 
her moment with the uncanny intuition 
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that is the gift of women. She was only 
just in time. To-morrow would have 
found him following the faithful Alice 
on her forlorn hope—the incurable man. 


= 


O* LY when they turned into the nar- 
row sandy road that was within a 
quarter of a mile of the club at Devon 
did Joan come out of the numbness that 
had settled upon her, and recognize 
things that were stamped with the marks 
of an afternoon that was never to be 
forgotten. Martin—Martin—and it was 
all her fault! 

“But why are you coming this way?” 
she asked, drawing back into her seat. 

“Because my cottage is just here,” 
said Gilbert. 

“At Devon?” 

“Yes. Why not? I had a fancy for 
playing hermit from time to time. I 
saw the sun set behind the water—a 
Byron sunset ; and in the hope of seeing 
just such another, I bought this shack. 
I did those things once, for want of 
something better. Look at it,” he said, 
and turned the car through a rustic gate, 
alive with honeysuckle. 

It was a bungalow, put up on a space 
cleared in a wood of young trees that 
was carpeted with ferns. It might have 
been built for a poet or a novelist or 
just an ordinary muscular man who 
loved the water and the silences and the 
sense of being on the edge of the world. 
It was a bungalow of logs, roughly con- 
structed and saved from utter banality 
by being almost completely clothed in 
wistaria. It was admirably suited to two 
men who found amusement in being 
primitive, or to a romantic honeymoon 
couple who wanted to fancy themselves 
on a desert island. 
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watched Gilbert run it round to the 
side of the house. 
garage and not even a shed to give it 


Jus got out of the opulent car and 


There was no 


cover. Gilbert left it in the open, where 
it remained sulky and supercilious, like 
a grand piano in an empty kitchen. 
Joan had noticed this place twice that 
day—on the way out to find Martin, and 
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on the way back from having heard the 
voice of the girl with the white face and 
the red lips and the hair that came out 
of a bottle. Martin—Martin—and it 
was all her fault! 

She wondered for a moment why no 
one came to open the door. Some one 
was there, because smoke was coming out 
of a chimney. But she refused to be 
impatient. She had decided to give Gil- 
bert one evening—to be nice to him for 
one evening. She was terribly humble. 
Fate had dealt her a smashing blow on 
the heart, and she had returned to con- 
sciousness wistfully eager at last to 
make up to this man as well as she could 
for the pain she had caused. There was 
only this one evening in which to do so, 
because to-morrow she was going back to 
the old house, the old people, the old 
servants and the old dogs, a failure, hav- 
ing fallen off the Round About, of which 
she had spoken so much. She was going 
back, a sort of cripple, to the place from 
which she had escaped to put the key into 
life—once more to read to her grand- 
father, to obey the orders of her grand- 
mother, to sleep in the warm, kind arms 
of her old bedroom, to go among the 
flowers and trees among which she had 
grown up, herself old, old, and tired and 
ashamed and broken-hearted, with her 
gold ring burning into her finger, and 
the constant sight of Martin’s shining 
armor lying bent and rusty before her. 
What an end to her great adventure! 

Gilbert came up. He walked without 
his usual affectation of never permitting 
anything to hurry him. All about him 
there was still a sort of exaltation. His 
eyes were amazingly bright. His face 
had lost its cynicism. Ten years seemed 
to have fallen from his shoulders like a 
pack. He was a youth again, like Mar- 
tin and Harry and Howard. Joan 
noticed all this and was vaguely sur- 
prised—and glad, because obviously she 
was giving him pleasure. He deserved 
it, after her impish treatment of him. 
What a fool she had been! 

He said, bending down, “We keep the 
key here,” and picked it up, unlocked 
the door and stood back for her to pass. 

“Oh, isn’t this nice!” said Joan. 

“Do you like it? It amused me to 
make it comfortable.” 
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But it’s like a pic- 


“Comfortable! 
ture.” 


Pp arunkl laughed boyishly. Her 
enthusiasm delighted him. It had 
dispelled his boredom to make the long, 
low living-room with its big brick chim- 
ney and open fireplace absolutely right— 
little as he intended to use it. The whole 
thing was carried out on the lines of the 
main room in an English shooting-box. 
The walls were matchboarded and 
stained an oak-color, and the floor was 
polished and covered with skins. Old 
pewter plates and mugs, and queer, ugly, 
delightful bits of pottery were every- 
where—on shelves, on the wide mantel- 
board, and hanging from the beams. Col- 
ored sporting-prints covered the walls, 
among stuffed fish and heads of deer 
with royal antlers and beady eyes with 
a fixed stare. 

The furniture was Jacobean: the 
chairs with ladder backs and cane seats ; 
a wide dresser lined with colored plates ; 
a long, narrow table with rails and bulg- 
ing legs. Two old oak church pews 
filled with cushions covered with a merry 
chintz were set on each side of the fire- 
place. There were flowers everywhere 
in big bowls—red rambler roses, primula, 
sweet Williams, Shasta daisies and scar- 
let poppies. All the windows were open, 
and there was nothing damp or musty in 
the smell of the room. On the contrary 
the companionable aroma of tobacco- 
smoke hung in the air, mixed with the 
sweet faint scent of flowers. The place 
seemed “lived-in”—as well it might; the 
two Japs had played gentlemen there for 
some weeks. The table was laid for two, 
and appetizing dishes of cold food, salad 
and fruit were spread out on the dresser 
and sideboard, with iced champagne and 
claret-cups. 

“The outside of the cottage didn’t 
suggest all this comfort,” said Joan. 

“Comfort’s the easiest thing in the 
world when you can pay for it. There’s 
one bedroom half the size of this, and 
two small ones—a bathroom and kitchen 
beyond. There’s water, of course, and 
electric light, and there’s a telephone. I 
loathe the telephone, the destroyer of 
aloofness, the missionary that breaks into 
privacy.” He switched on the lights in 
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several old lanterns as he spoke. The 
day had almost disappeared. 

He went over to her and stood smil- 
ing. ‘Well, isn’t this better than a road- 
house reeking of food and flies and made 
hideous by a jazz band?” 

“Much better,” she said. 

The delightful silence was broken by 
the crickets. 

“Martin—Martin,” she thought, “and 
it was all my fault!” 


SORT of tremble ran over Gilbert 
as he looked at her. Agony and joy 
clashed in his heart. He had suffered, 
gone sleepless, worn himself out by 
hard, grim exercise in order to master 
his almost unendurable passion. He had 
denounced her to himself and once to her 
as a flapper, a fool-girl, an empty- 
minded, frivolous thing incased in a 
body as beautiful as spring. He had 
thrown himself on his knees and wept 
like a young boy who had been hurt to 
the very quick by a great injustice. But 
not until that instant, as she stood before 
him unguarded in his lonely cottage, so 
slight and sweet and unexpectedly gentle, 
her eyes as limpid as the water of a brook, 
her whole body radiating life, did he 
really know how amazingly he loved her. 
But once again he held back a rush of 
adoring words and a desire to touch and 
hold and claim. The time had not come 
yet. Let her warmto him. Let him live 
down the ugliness of the mood that she 
had recently put him into, do away with 
the impression he must have given her 
of jealousy and petulance and scorn. Let 
her get used to him as a man who had it 
in him to be as natural and impersonal 
and even as cubbish as some of the boys 
she knew. Later, when night had laid 
its magic on the earth, he would make 
his last bid for her kisses—or take her 
with him across the horizon. 

“How do you like that ?” he asked, and 
pointed to a charmingly grotesque piece 
of old Staffordshire pottery which made 
St. George a stunted churchwarden with 
the legs of a child, his horse the kind of 
animal that would be used in a green- 
grocer’s cart, and the dragon a cross be- 
tween a leopard and a half-bred bulldog. 

“Very amusing,” she said, going over 
to it. 





And the instant her back was turned, 
he opened a drawer in a sideboard and 
satisfied himself that the thing which 
might have to put them into eternity 
together lay there, loaded. 


CHAPTER XLV 


“4 ND now,” he said gayly, “‘let’s 
A dine ; and if you don’t mind, I 

will buttle. I hate servants in 
a place like this.” He went to the head 
of the table and drew back a chair. 

Joan sat down, thanking him with a 
smile. It was hard to believe that with 
the words of that girl still ringing in her 
ears, and the débris of her hopes lying in 
a heap about her feet, she was going 
through the process of being nice to this 
man who had his claims. It was unreal, 
fantastic; it wasn’t really happening. 
She must be lying face down on some 
quiet corner of Mother Earth and water- 
ing its bosom with tears of blood. Mar- 
tin—Martin! It was all her fault. 

To-morrow she would be back again 
in the old house, with the old people and 
the old dogs and the old trees, and follow 
her old routine—old, old. That was the 
price she must pay for being a kid when 
she should have been a woman. 

Palgrave stood at the sideboard and 
carved a cold chicken decorated with 
slips of parsley. “Have you ever gone 
into a room in which you’ve never been 
before, and recognized everything in it— 
or done something for the first time that 
you suddenly realize isn’t new to you?” 

“Yes, often,” replied Joan. “Why?” 

“You've never sat in that chair until 
this minute, and this chicken was -prob- 
ably killed this morning. But I’ve seen 
you sitting in just that attitude at that 
table, and cut the wing of this very bird, 
and watched that identical smile round 
your lips when I put the plate in front 
of you.” He put it in front of her, and 
the scent of her hair made him catch his 
breath. 

But Joan had caught the scent of 
honeysuckle, and back into her brain 
came that cottage splashed with sun, the 
lithe figure of Harry Oldershaw with 
his face tanned the color of mahogany, 
and the clear voice of “Mrs. Gray.” 


ie Nite 
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Gilbert filled her glass with cham- 
pagne cup, carved for himself and sat at 
the foot of the table. “The man from 
whom I bought this place,” he said, say- 
ing anything to make conversation and 
keep himself rigidly light and, as he 
hoped, like Oldershaw, “owns a huge 
ready-made-clothes store on Broadway— 
appalling things with comic belts and 
weird pockets.” 

“Oh!” said Joan. Always, forever, 
the scent of honeysuckle would bring that 
picture back. Martin—Martin! 

“He makes any amount of money by 
dressing that portion of young America 
which sells motors and vacuum cleaners 
and phonograph records and hangs about 
stage doors smoking cheap cigarettes.” 

“Yes?” Joan listened but heard noth- 
ing except that high, clear voice coming 
through the screen door. 

“He built this cottage as an antidote 
and spent his week-ends here entirely 
alone with the trees and crickets, trying 
to write poetry. He was very pleased 
with it, and believed that this atmosphere 
was going to make him immortal.” 

“T see.” But all she saw was a porch 
covered with honeysuckle, a hammock 
with an open book face downward in it, 
and the long shadow of Harry Older- 
shaw flung across the white steps. 

Gilbert went on—pathetically unable 
to catch the unaffected “young stuff” of 
the nice boy and his kind. He had never 
been young. 

“He had had no time during his hard 
struggle to read the masters ; and when, 
without malice, I quoted a chunk of 
Gray’s Elegy to him, the poor devil’s 
jaw fell, and he withdrew his blank re- 
fusal to sell the place to me, pocketed my 
check, packed his grip and slouched off 
then and there, looking as if a charge of 
dynamite had blown his chest away. His 
garments, I notice, are as comic as ever, 
and I suppose he is now living in a tur- 
reted house with stucco walls and stone 
lions at New Rochelle, wedded to Com- 
merce and a buxom girl who talks too 
much and ragtimes through her days.” 

Joan joined in his laugh. She was 
there to make up for her unkindness. 
She would do her best under the circum- 
stances. She hoped he would tell lots 
of long stories to cover her wordlessness. 




















Cee emptied his glass and filled 
it again. He was half conscious of 
dramatizing the episode as it unrolled 
itself, and he thrilled to think that this 
might be the last time he would eat and 
drink in the only life that he knew. 
Death, upon which he had _ looked 
hitherto with horror, didn’t scare him if 
he went into it hand in hand with Joan. 
With Alice trying, in her persistently 
gentle way, to cure him, life was un- 
thinkable. Life with Joan—there was 
that to achieve! Let the law unravel the 
knots while he and she wandered in 
France and Italy, she triumphantly 
young, and he a youth again, his dream 
come true. Would she have come with 
him to-night if she hadn’t grown weary 
of playing flapper? She knew what she 
meant to him. He had told her often 
enough—too often, perhaps. He had 
taken the surprise of it away, discounted 
the romance. 

They ate very little, and Joan ignored 
her glass. Gilbert frequently filled his 
own, but he might just as well have been 
drinking water. He was already drunk 
with love. Finally, after a long silence, 
Joan pushed her chair back and got up. 

Instantly he was in front of her, with 
his back to the door. ‘Joan, Joan!” he 
said, and held out his hands in suppli- 
cation. 

“Don’t you think we ought to Crive 
home now?” she asked. 

“Home?” 

“Yes. It must be getting late.” 

“Not yet,” he said, steadying his 
voice. “Time is ours. Don’t hurry.” 

He went down suddenly onto his knees 
and kissed her feet. 

At any other time, in any other mood, 
the action would have stirred her sense 
of the ridiculous. She would have 
laughed and whipped him with sarcasm. 
He had done exuberant things before, 
and left her unmoved except to mirth. 
But this time she raised him up without 
a word, and he answered her touch with 
curious unresistance, like a man hypno- 
tized, and stood speechless but with eyes 
that were filled with eloquence. 

“Be good to-night, Gilbert,” she said. 
“T’ye—I’ve been awfully hurt to-day, 
and I feel tired and worn—not up to 
fencing with you.” 
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The word “fencing” didn’t strike 
home at first; nor did he gather at 
once from her simple appeal that she 
had not come in the mood that he had 
persuaded himself was hers. 

“This is the first time you’ve given me 
even an hour since you drew me to the 


Hosacks’,” he said. “Be generous. 
Don’t do things by halves.” 

She could say nothing to that. She 
was there only because of a desire to 
make up ever so little for having teased 
him. He had been consistently generous 
to her. She had hoped, from his manner, 
that he was simply going to be nice and 
kind and not indulge in romantics, She 
was wrong, evidently. It was no new 
thing, though. She was well accustomed 
to his being dramatic and almost foreign. 
He had said many amazing things, but 
he had always remained the civilized man 
and never attempted to make a scene. 
She liked him for that, and she had tried 
him pretty high, she knew. She did 
wish that he would be good that night, 
but there was nothing to say in reply to 
his appeal. And so she went over to one 
of the pews and sat down among the 
cushions. 

“T’ll give you another hour, then,” 
she said. 

But the word had begun to rankle. 
“Fencing—fencing!” He repeated it 
several times. 

She watched him wander oddly about 
the room, thinking aloud rather than 
speaking to her. How different he had 
become! For the first time it dawned 
upon her that the whole look of the man 
had undergone a change. He held him- 
self with less affectation. His petulance 
had gone. He was like a Gilbert Pal- 
grave who had been ill and had come out 
of it with none of his old arrogance. 

He took up a cigarette and began 
wandering again, muttering her unfortu- 
nate word. She was sorry to have hurt 
his feelings. It was the very last thing 
she had wanted to do. “Aren’t there 
any matches?” she asked. “Ring for 
some.” 

She was impatient of indecision. 

He drew up and looked at her. “Ring? 
Why? No one will come.” 

“Are we the only people in the house, 
then 2” 
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“Yes,” he said. 

lan.” 

“Plan?” She was on her feet. :““‘What 
do you mean? Have you thought all 
this out and made a scheme of it?” 

“VYes—all out,” he said. 
ment has come, Joan.” 


“That’s part of my 


“The mo- 


N° longer did the scent of honey- 
suckle take Joan back to the sun- 
bathed cottage and the voice behind the 
door. No longer did she feel that all 
this wasn’t really happening, that it was 
fantastic. Stark reality forced itself 
upon her and brought her into the pres- 
ent as though some one had turned up 
all the lights in a dark room. She was 
alone with the man whom she had driven 
to the limit of his patience. No one 
knew that she was there. She must 
get out, quickly. She mfade for the 
door. 

But Gilbert was there first. He locked 
it, drew out the key, put it into his 
pocket ; and before she could turn toward 
the door leading to the other rooms, he 
was there. He repeated the process with 
peculiar deftness, and when he saw her 
look at the windows, he shook his head. 

“You can’t jump through those 
screens,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” she cried. 

“Have you been fair?” 

“T shall shout for help.” 

“The nearest cottage is too far away 
‘for anyone to hear you.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

He went back to her. He was far too 
quiet and dignified and unlike himself. 
She could have managed the old vain 
Gilbert. A scoffing laugh, and he would 
have withered. But this new Gilbert, 
who looked at her with such a curious, 
exalted expression—what was she to do 
with him? 

“Joan,” he said, “listen: This is the 
end or the beginning. I haven’t locked 
the doors and sent the servants away to 
get you into a vulgar trap. I might have 
done it a few weeks ago, but not as I am 
now. This is my night, my beautiful 
Joan. You have given it tome. After 
all this fencing, as you call it, you are 
here with me alone, as far away from the 
old foolishness as if you were out at sea. 
What I have to say is so much a private 


thing, and what I may have to do so 
much a matter to be treated with the 
profoundest solemnity, that we must run 
no risk of disturbance. Do you begin to 
understand, little Joan?” 

“No,” she said. 

“I will explain it to you, then. You 
are very young and have been very 
thoughtless. You haven’t stopped to 
think that you have been playing with a 
soul as well as a heart. I-have brought 
you here to-night to face things up 
simply and quietly and finally, and leave 
it to you to make a choice.” 

“A choice?” 

“Yes, between life with me or death 
in my arms.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


LL that was healthy and normal 
in Joan broke into revolt. There 
was something erotic, uncanny 

about all this. Life or death? What 
was he talking about? Her pride, too, 
which had never been put to such a test, 
was up in arms against the unfairness 
and cunning of the way in which she 
had been taken advantage of. She had 
meant to be kind and pay something of 
her debt to this man—and it was a vul- 
gar trap, whatever he said-in excuse. Let 
him dare to touch her. Let him dare! 
She would show him how strong she was, 
and put up such a fight as would amaze 
him. Just now she had placed herself 
among those old people and old trees, 
because she had suffered. But she was 
young, tingling with youth, and her slate 
was clean, notwithstanding the fool game 
that she had played ; and she would keep 
it clean, if she had to fight her way out. 

She took up her stand behind the table, 
alert and watchful. 

“T don’t get you when you go in for 
highfalutin’,” she said. “I much prefer 
your usual way of talking. Translate 
for me.” She spoke scornfully, because 
hitherto she had been able to turn him 
off by scorn. 

But it didn’t work this time. It was 
not anger that came into his eyes—only 
an unexpected and disconcerting re- 
proach. He made no attempt to go near 
her. He looked extraordinarily patient 














and gentle. She had never seen him like 
this before. 

“Don’t stand there,” he said. ‘Come 
and sit down aad let’s go into this sen- 
sibly, like people who have emerged from 
stupidity. In any case, you are not go- 
ing back to Easthampton to-night.” 

She began to be frightened. 
going back to Easthampton?” 

“No, my dear.” 

She left her place behind the table 
and went up tohim. Had‘all the world 
gone wrong? Had her foolishness been 
so colossal that she was to be broken 
twice on the same day? “Gilbert,” she 
said, “what is it? What do you mean? 
Why do you say these odd things in this 
queer way? You’re—you're frightening 
me, Gilbert.” 

Young? She was a child as she stood 
there with her lovely face upturned. It 
was torture to keep his hands off her and 
not take her lips. But he did nothing. 
He stood steady and waited for his brain 
to clear. “Odd things in a queer way? 
Is that how I strike you?” 

“Yes. I’ve never seen you in this mood 
before. If you’ve brought me here to 
make me say I’m sorry, I will, because I 
am sorry. I’d do anything to have all 
these days over again—every one since I 
climbed out of my old bedroom window. 
If you said hard things to me all night I 
should deserve them all, and I’ll pay you 
what I can of my debt; but don’t ask 
me to pay too much. I trusted you by 
coming here alone. Don’t go back on 
me, Gilbert.” 


“Not 


E touched her cheek and drew his 

hand away. “But I haven’t brought 
you here to make you humble yourself,” 
he said. ‘“There’s nothing small in this. 
What you’ve done to me has left its 
marks, of course, deep marks. I don’t 
think you ever really understood the sort 
of love mine is. But the hour has gone 
by for apologies and arguments and re- 
grets. I’m standing on the very edge of 
things. I’m just keeping my balance on 
the lip of eternity. It’s for you to draw 
me back or go tumbling over with me. 
That’s why you’re here. I told you that. 
Are you really so young that you don’t 
understand ?” 
“I’m a kid, I’m a kid,” she cried out, 
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going back to her old excuse. ‘“That’s 
the trouble.” 

“Then I'll put it into plain words,” 
he said, with the same appalling com- 
posure. “I’ve had these things in my 
mind to say to you for hours. I can 
repeat them like a parrot. If the sort of 
unimaginative people who measure every- 
body by themselves were to hear what 
I’m going to say, I suppose they would 
think I’m insane. But you wont. You 
have imagination. You’ve seen me in 
every stage of what I call the Great 
Emotion. But you’ve not treated me 
well, Joan, or taken me seriously, and 
this is the one serious thing of my life.” 

He was still under control, although 
his voice had begun to shake and his 
hands to tremble. She could do nothing 
but wait for him to go on. The crickets 
and the frogs filled in the short silence. 

“And now it’s come to this. I can be 
played with no longer. I can’t wait for 
you any more. Either you love me or 
you don’t. If you do, you must be as 
serious as I am, tear up your roots, such 
as they are, and come away with me. 
Your husband, who counts for as little 
as my wife, will set the law in action. 
So will Alice. We will wander among 
any places that take your fancy until we 
can be married, and then if you want to 
come back, we will. But if you don’t 
and wont love me, I can’t live and see 
you love any other man. I look upon 
you as mine. I created you for myself 
ten years ago. Not being able to live 
without you, I amr not made of the stuff 
to leave you behind me. I shall take 
you, and if there’s another life on the 
other side, live it with you. If not, then 
we'll snuff out together. Like all great 
lovers, I’m selfish, you see. That’s what 
I meant just now by ‘choice.’ ” 

He moved away, quietly, and piled 
several cushions into a corner of one of 
the pews. The look of exaltation was 
on his face again. 

“Sit here, my dream-girl,” he added, 
with the most wonderful tenderness, 
“and think it over. Don’t hurry. The 
night belongs to us.” He found a match 
and lighted a cigarette, and stood at one 
of the windows looking out at the stars. 

But Joan was unable to move. Her 
blood was as cold as ice. As though a 
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searchlight had suddenly been thrown 
onto Gilbert, she saw him as he was. 
“Unimaginative people will think I’m 
insane.” She didn’t think he was insane, 
imaginative as he said she was. She 
knew it. And it was her fault for 
having fooled with his feelings. Every- 
thing was her fault, everything! 

And as to a choice between giving 
herself to Gilbert or to death, what was 
the good of thinking that over? She 
didn’t love this man and never could. 
She loved Martin, Martin. She had al- 
ways loved Martin, from the moment 
she had turned and found him on the 
hill. She had lost him; that was true. 
He had been unable to wait. He had 
gone to the girl with the white face and 
the red lips and the hair that came out 
of a bottle. She had sent him to her, fool 
that she had been. Already she had de- 
cided to creep back to the old prison- 
house and thus to leave life. Without 
Martin, nothing mattered. Why put up 
a fight for something that didn’t count? 
Why continue mechanically to live, when 
living meant waiting for death? 

But as she stood there, tempted, with 
the weight of Martin’s discarded armor 
on her shoulders and the sense of failure 
hanging like a millstone round her neck, 
she saw the creeper bursting into buds 
on the wall beneath the window of her 
old room, caught the merry glint of 
young green on the trees below her hill, 
heard the piping of birds to their nest- 
ing mates, the eager breeze singing 
among the waving grasses, and the low, 
sweet crooning of baby voices—felt a 
tiny greedy hand upon her breast, was 
bewildered with a sudden overwhelming 
rush of mother-longing. Young, young? 
Oh, she was young; she was in the 
springtime, with its stirring sap, its call 
to life and action, its urge to create, to 
build, its ringing cry to be up and doing, 
serving, sowing, tending—the pains of 
winter forgotten, hope in the warming 
sun. 

She must live. Even without Martin, 
she must live. She was too young for 
death and sleep and peace. Life called 
and claimed and demanded. It had need 
of the young for a good spring, a ripe 
jummer, a golden autumn. She must live 
and work and justify. 
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But how? 

There was Gilbert, watching the stars 
with a smile, calmly and quietly and 
horribly waiting for her to make a 
choice, having slipped over on the other 
side of the dividing line. A scream of 
fear and terror rose to her throat. This 
quiet, exalted man, so gentle and deter- 
mined, with the look in his eyes of one 
who intended to own one way. or the 
other! Live? How was she to live? 
He had given her a choice between 
something that was impossible and 
something that all nature held her back 
from. She was locked into a lonely 
house as far away from help as though 
they were out at sea. 

“We hold it death to falter, not to 
die.” The words seemed suddenly to 
stand out in blazing letters over the 
mantelpiece, as they did in Martin’s 
room—Martin, Martin. With a mighty 
effort she wound the reins around her 
hands and pulled herself up. In this 
terrible position she must not falter or 
show fear or exaggerate this man’s sud- 
den derangement by cries or struggles. 
He must be humored, kept gentle and 
quiet, and she must pray for help. God 
loved young things, and though she had 
forgotten Him until the very moment of 
great danger, He might forgive. She 
must, with courage and practicality, 
gain time so that some one might be sent. 
The servants might return. Harry 
Oldershaw might have followed them. 
He hadn’t liked the look of Gilbert ; he 
had said so. But if that was too good, 
there was Martin, Martin. 

She saw herself sitting in a dressing- 
gown on the arm of a chair in Martin’s 
room in the little New York house. She 
heard Martin come along the passage 
with his characteristic light tread and 
saw him draw up short. He looked 
anxious. “You wanted me?” 

“T did and do, Marty. But how did 
you guess?” 

“T didn’t guess. I knew.” 

“Isn’t that wonderful! Do you sup- 
pose I shall always be able to get you 
when I want you very much?” 

“Yes, always.” 

“Why?” 

“T dunno. It’s like that. It’s some- 
thing that can’t be explained.” 
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Gilbert turned, and smiled at her. She 
smiled back. Martin was not far away, 
Martin. ‘How quiet the night is!” she 
said, and went over to a window. Hope 
gleamed like a star. And then with all 
her strength and urgency she gave a 
great silent cry: ‘Martin, Martin. I 
want you, so much, oh, so much! Come 
to me, quickly, quickly. Martin, Mar- 
tin!” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


HE crickets and the frogs vied 

with each other to fill the silence 

with sound. The moon was up 

and had laid a silver carpet under the 

trees. Fireflies flashed their lights among 
the undergrowth like fairies signaling. 

Joan had sent her S. O. S. into the 
air; and with supreme confidence that it 
would reach Martin wherever he might 
be, she left the window, went to the pew 
in which Gilbert had arranged the cush- 
ions and sat down. Martin had grown 
tired of waiting for her. She had lost 
him. But twice before, he had answered 
her call; he would come—she knew it. 
Martin was like that; he was reliable. 
And even if he held her in contempt 
- now, he had loved her once. Oh, what it 
must have cost him to leave her room 
that night when—it seemed so long ago 
—she had clung to being a kid, and had 
conceived it to be her right to stay on 
the girlhood side of the bridge! To be 
able to live those days over again—how 
different she would be! 

Without permitting Gilbert to guess 
what she was doing, she must humor him 
and gain time. She gave thanks that he 
was in this gentle, exalted mood and was 
treating her with a sort of reverence. 
Behind the danger and the terror of it 
all, she recognized the wonder of his 
love. 

“Gilbert,” she said softly. 

“Well, my little spring girl?” 

“Come and sit here, where I can see 
you.” 

“You have only to tell me what I’m 
to do,” he said, and obeyed at once. 

How different from the old affected 
Gilbert—this quiet man with the burning 
eyes who sat with his elbows on his 
knees and his back bent toward her and 
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the light of one of the lanterns on his 
handsome face. She had played with a 
soul as well as with a heart—and also, 
it appeared, with a brain. How fatal 
had been her effect upon men—Martin 
out of armor and Gilbert on the wrong 
side of the thin dividing line. Man’s 
love—it was too big and good a thing to 
have played with, if she had only stopped 
to think, or if some one had been wise 
and kind enough to tell her. Who cares? 
These two men cared, and so did she, 
bitterly, terribly, everlastingly. 

Would Martin hear—oh, would he 
hear? Martin, Martin! 


"PRERS was a long, strange silence. 
“Well, my little Joan?” 

“Well, Gilbert?” 

He picked up her hand and put his 
lips to it. “Still thinking?” he asked, 
with a curious catch in his voice. 

“Yes, Gilbert, give me time.” 

He gave back her hand. “The night 
is ours,” he said, but there was pain in 
his eyes. 

And there they sat, these two, within 
an arm’s reach, on the edge of the abyss. 
And for a little while there was silence 
again, broken only by the crickets and 
the frogs and the turning of many 
leaves by the puffs of a sudden breeze. 

Was she never going to hear the break- 
ing of twigs and the light tread outside 
the window? Martin, Martin! 

And then Gilbert began to speak. “TI 
can see a long way to-night, Joan,” he 
said in a low voice. “I can see all the 
way back to the days when I was a 
small boy—twenty-five years away. It’s 
a long stretch.” 

“Yes, Gilbert,” said Joan. - 

“It’s not good for a boy to have no 
father—no discipline, no strong hand, 
no man to imitate, no inspiration, no one 
to try and keep step with. I see that 
now. I suffered from all that.” 

“Did you, Gilbert?’ (Oh, when 
would the twigs break and the light step 
come? Martin, Martin!) 

“A spoiled boy, a mother’s darling, 
unthrashed, unled. What acub at school 
with too much money! What a conceited 
ass at college, buying deference and 
friends! I see myself with amazement, 
taking to life with an air of having done 
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it all—phrase-making and paying defer- 
ence to nothing but my excellent profile. 
To have those years over again! We'd 
both do things differently given another 
chance, eh, Joan?” 

“Yes, Gilbert.” (He wasn’t coming. 
He wasn’t coming. Martin, Martin!) 

She strained her ears to catch the 
sound of breaking twigs. The crickets 
and the frogs had the silence to them- 
selves. She got up and went to the win- 
dow, with Gilbert at her elbow. She 
felt that he was instantly on his feet. 
Martin’s face was not pressed against 
the screen. He had heard. She knew 
that he had heard, because she was al- 
ways able to make him hear. But he 
didn’t care. When he had come before, 
it was for nothing. She had lost him. 
She was utterly without help. She 
must give up. What was the good of 
making a fight of it, now that Martin 
cared so little as to turn a deaf ear to 
her call? He had even forgotten that 
he had loved her once. Death was wel- 
come then—yes, welcome. But there 
was One way to make some sort of retri- 
bution—just one. She would remain 
true to Martin. 


ILBERT touched her on the arm. 

“Come, Joan,” he said. ‘The 
night’s running away. Is it so hard 
to decide?” 

But against her will Nature, to whom 
life is so precious, put words into her 
mouth. “I want you to try and under- 
stand something more about me,” she 
said eagerly. 

“The time has gone for arguing,” he 
replied, stiffened a little. 

“I’m not going to argue,” she went on 
quickly, surprised at herself, deserted 
as she was. “I only want you to think 
a little more deeply about all this.” 

He drew his hand across his forehead. 
“Think? I’ve thought until my brain’s 
hot, like an overheated engine.” 

She leaned forward. Spring was 
fighting her battle. “I’m not worth a 
love like yours,” she said. “I’m too 
young, too unserious. I’m not half the 
woman Alice is.” 

“You came to me in spirit that night 
in Paris. I placed you in my heart. 
I’ve waited all these years.” 
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“Yes, but there’s Alice— No, don’t 
turn away ; let me say what’s in my mind. 
This is a matter of life or death, you 
said.” 

He nodded. 
gether.” 

“Alice doesn’t disappoint,” she went 
on, the words put upon her lips. “I may, 
I shall. I already have, remember. 
This is: your night, Gilbert, not mine, 
and whichever step we decide to take 
matters more to you than to me. Let it 
be the right one. Let it be the best for 
you.” 

But he made a wild sweeping gesture. 
His patience was running out. “Nothing 
is best for me if you're not in it. I tell 
you you got me, whatever you are. You 
have your choice. Make it, make it. 
The night wont last forever.” 

Once more she listened for the break- 
ing twig and the light step. There was 
nothing but the sound of the crickets and 
the frogs. Martin had forgotten. He 
had heard—she was sure of that—but 
he didn’t care. Nature had its hand 
upon her arm, but Joan pushed it away. 
Her choice was easy, because she 
wouldn’t forget. She would be true to 
Martin. 

“T’ve made my choice,” she said. 

“Joan, Joan—what is it?” 

“T don’t love you.” 

He went up to her, with the old note 
of supplication. “But I can teach you, 
Joan—lI can teach you, my dear.” 

“No, never. I love Martin. 
ways have and always shall.” 

“Oh, my God!” he said. 

“That’s the truth. Please be quick. 
I’m very tired!” She drew herself up 
like a young lily. 

For a moment he stood irresolute, 
swaying. Everything seemed to be run- 
ning past him. He was spinning like a 
top. He had hoped against hope, during 
her silence and her argument. But now 
to be told not only that she would never 
love him but that she loved another 
man! 

He staggered across the room to the 
sideboard, opened the drawer—and the 
thing glistened in his hand. 
, Joan was as cold as ice. 
true,” she whispered to herself. 
be true. Martin, oh, Martin!” 


“Yes, life or death, to- 


I al- 


“T will be 
“T will 
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With a superhuman effort Gilbert 
caught hold of himself. The cold thing 
in his hand helped him to this. His 
mouth became firm again, and his face 
gentle and tender. And he stood up 
with renewed dignity and the old strange 
look of exaltation. “I claim you then,” 
he said. “I claim you, Joan. Here, on 
this earth, we have both made mistakes 
—I with Alice, you with Martin Gray. 
In the next life, whatever it may be, we 
will begin again together. I will teach 
you from the beginning. Death and the 
Great Emotion! It will be very beauti- 
ful. Shut your eyes, my sweet, and we 
will take the little step together.” The 
thing glistened in his grasp. 

Joan shut her eyes, with her hands to 
her breast. “I love you, Martin,” she 
whispered. “I love you. I will wait 
until you come.” 

And Gilbert cried out in a loud, ring- 
ing voice: “Eternity, O God!” and 
raised his hand. 

There was the queer sound of a rip- 
ping screen; some one sprang through 
the window, and a body fell with a thud 
to the floor. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


ARTIN—it was Martin. 
Coatless, hatless, his shirt 
gaping at the neck, his deep 


chest heaving, stood Martin, honest, sun- 
tanned, normal, muscular, reliable Mar- 
tin, 

“You—you called,” he said, all out of 
breath. 

“And you came,” she answered, put- 
ting a sort of smile on her trembling 
lips. 

“IT was on the boat to sleep. I was 
thinking about you and to-morrow. Just 
as I was going to turn in, I got your 
call. I pulled on some clothes, fell into 
the boat, rowed like hell to the beach by 
the club. I knew you were in trouble, 
but where? A car had just come up. 
I heard a yell. It was Howard. His 
cousin had driven over to the cottage to 
tell me something about you and Pal- 
grave. Howard came down to the 
beach with him to get me ashore. I 
didn’t wait to hear what they had to say: 
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I got your call. I knew you were in 
trouble. They drove me nearly here. I 
got out to come quietly. I saw that 
thing glisten in his hand, and plunged 
at the screen.” 

He stopped, panting and hot. 

Martin! It was Martin. 

And they stood and looked at each 
other, with the light of one of the lan- 
terns on their young shy faces. 

The crickets and the frogs broke the 
silence, and the murmur of turning 
leaves. A twig broke beneath an im- 
perceptible tread. It was Death—going 
away. 

Martin asked an eager question. “Did 
you come over to my cottage here this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes,” said Joan. 

“T knew you did. I was sure of it.” 
He had other things to say—equally 
eager, far more urgent. But something 
turned him round to look at Gilbert 
stretched out on the floor. He had fallen 
like a log. Even in that attitude he 
managed to retain his gracefulness. The 
revolver had slipped out of his flaccid 
hand. ‘What have I done to him?” 
said Martin, and went to see. 

Martin—it was Martin. He had heard 
and rushed to help her. He had banged 
the door in the face of death. She was 
to be given another chance. 

“The brute!” thought Martin. “I 
never got in a better one in my life.” 


UT he went down on one knee. The 
man was out. Sportsmanship had its 
inexorable laws. 

“Joan,” he said after an examination, 
“IT don’t like the look of this. His 
head’s badly cut and bleeding. I’m 
afraid he caught it against the edge of 
the table.” 

Joan bent over the body. The sight 
of blood shocked her, but this was her 
fault. ‘We must do something,” she 
said, “quickly.” 

He got up. “Yes, what?” 

“There’s a car outside. Bring it 
around. Are there servants in your cot- 
tage?” 

“Ves,” 

“We must drive him there, so that we 
can get things at once. There’s no one 
here.” 
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“Right,” he said, and went for the 
door. It was locked. He made for the 
window, and was out in a spring. 

Joan went on her knees and took the 
wounded head into her lap. On her 
knees—to Gilbert! If only he could 
have seen! It was right. She had 
brought him to this. 

Above the sound of crickets and frogs 
and turning leaves came the crunching 
of the car. Back came Martin through 
the window. That brute had locked the 
door. “The key,” he said. ‘We must 
have that.” 

“This pocket,” said Joan. 
never forget. 

Martin had it, used it and flung the 
door open. Thank God, he had been in 
time. ‘You can’t help me carry him,” 
he said. “Wait a second.” The other 
car was a hundred yards down the road, 
beachward. Howard and the other man 
—a most awfully decent chap— Martin 
ran out and whistled. 

Blood was all over Joan’s lap. She 
shuddered, but this was her fault. She 
put her hand on Gilbert’s forehead. It 
was burning. “Eternity, O God!” But 
she was young, and Martin had heard 
her and answered. 

Martin was followed by Howard 
Oldershaw. “Take the feet,” said Mar- 
tin. “Gently, old man. He’s fright- 
fully hurt.” 

Not Gilbert’s spirit but his body went 
out into the open, the graceful, uncon- 
scious body. The irony of being carried 
by the man who was loved by Joan! 

“His head on my lap,” said Joan, get- 
ting into the car first. It was done. She 
was aware of Harry, with a scared face. 
“A doctor, Harry, quick,” she said. 

“The third place on the other side of 
the club,” said Martin, pointing. ‘Let 
her go.” 

Harry moved—the car was out like a 
streak. 





She would 


1 gr hela Gilbert’s car, slowly, with 
the greatest care, Martin turned 
into the sandy road—Howard, filled 
with wonder, standing on the running- 
board and clinging to the open door. 
Slowly, they went, very slowly. If 
Gilbert could have seen! 
The eyes of Harry’s car glared at 
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them as they came finally to Martin’s 
cottage. The scent of honeysuckle 
turned Joan’s face white. But this was 
Gilbert’s hour. He had his claims, 

The doctor’s glasses gleamed. 
was buttoning up his coat. 

“To the nearest bedroom, please,” he 
said. 

Martin and Howard again, the head 
and the feet—slowly, very slowly, to 
Martin’s room. The doctor went in. 

Harry stood in the passage with Joan. 
She had her hand on his arm. Nothing 
was said. The two boys came out, and 
waited with them. They might have 
orders to execute. The crickets and the 
frogs and the turning leaves broke the 
silence. The breeze had grown into a 
wind. The scent of honeysuckle was 
everywhere. In which room was the 
girl with the white face and the red 
lips and the hair that came out of a 
bottle? 

The doctor came to the door. “Every 
appearance of brain-fever,” he said. 
“A bad scalp-wound. I ought to have a 
nurse to-night.” 

“Give me the chance,” begged Joan, 
with the most tremendous eagerness. 

Harry’s hand closed on her arm, and 
Martin telegraphed: “No.” 

The doctor looked analytically at tle 
girl whose sweet young face was turned 
up to his. ‘Good nerves?” 

“Yes,” she said, “yes.” She was 
alive, to work, to serve, to make repara- 
tion. 

What a pretty thing! But there was 
courage and grit in those eyes. 

“Go in,” said the doctor, and made 
way. 

And Joan went in, with a high head. 
Give her the chance to pay—give her the 
chance! 


He 


CHAPTER XLIX 


WO o'clock struck. 
In the living-room Howard 


was asleep on one of the big 
chairs, his mouth open, his fingers 
touching the floor, his legs wide apart. 
Harry, lying full stretch on a sort of 
sofa, his head sunk into the angle of his 
arm, had also been taken by sleep. A 
metal ash-tray on the table between them 


























was piled high with the stubs of cig- 
arettes. But Martin, standing with his 
back to the brick fireplace, with his 
hands deep in his pockets, had never 
been so utterly awake. A hundred times 
during what had appeared to be a week, 
he had crept upstairs and stood outside 
the door of his bedroom. Joan might 
come out. He had things that must be 
said to Joan. 

At first there had been no sound in the 
room, except the creaking of the floor 
as the doctor moved about. Later a 
high, imperious voice had rung out de- 
manding to be told the way. It was 
Palgrave, who appeared to be lost in a 
strange place. Later still, the voice had 
run the gamut of emotions—appealing, 
demanding, beseeching, calling for Joan, 
Joan, urging God to listen to his claims, 
arguing wildly, pathetically with stran- 
gers who seemed to be crowding about 
him. Always the cry was for Joan, 
Joan, whom he had lost and was search- 
ing for. 

It was delirium to which Martin had 
no right to listen. For the last hour 
there had been silence. The doctor had 
met Martin on the stairs, said that he 
would return shortly and had gone. But 
Joan remained inside the room—Joan, to 
whom he had things that must be said. 

Finally, just as he was about to go 
down for the last time, the door opened 
and Joan came out, with eyes like stars. 

“You want me?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

“Only for a minute,” said Martin. 

“He has been put to sleep. He 
thought he was dead. The doctor says 
that he has had brain-fever for days. He 
will be very ill, but if he lives, his reason 
will return ; and there is Alice, waiting. 
Martin, he must be given back to Alice. 
This is for me to do.” 

Martin nodded. “Can I take your 
place for a while? You ought to get 
some sleep.” 

She shook her head. “I’ve been asleep 
so long,” she said. “It’s good to be 
awake.” 

And for a long moment these two 
young things, who had so much to say, 
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stood facing each other in that narrow 
passage, shyly. There was a bridge be- 
tween them. 

“T knew you had been here this after- 
noon,” he said. 

The weight of armor was on her 
shoulders. ‘She told you, then?” 

“Who?- Tootles? Did you see her?” 

“No, but I heard her voice. She 
spoke to us.” 

Then Tootles had lied. Why? And 
what had she said? There was a bridge 
between them—made of what? It 
came to him in a flash. Misunderstand- 
ing! He broke it, as he had broken the 
screen. 

“Joan, I have waited,” Martin said 
at last. “I would have waited all 
my life. You were a kid, you said, and 
I was giving you time. I love you, 
Joanie, I love you. You didn’t really 
know, because I never told you. It’s all 
been my fault. Are you a woman yet? 
Can you love me a little?” 

There was truth stamped on his face. 
The bridge was down; the weight had 
gone from her shoulders. There was 
spring in the air. 

“Martin, Martin,” she said, and 
opened her arms. 

Her lips at last, the warmth of her 
against his heart for the first time! 

“Oh, Joanie, Joanie!” 

There were tears on her face, and 
some of them were his. He was only a 
boy. “Home — when?” he asked. 
“Joanie, when, when?” 

He sprang forward. But she put her 
hand on his deep chest and thumping 
heart. “This, first,” she said. “I must 
pay.” 

“But what of me? Joanie, Joanie!” 

Just for a second she hid her face on 
his shoulder. “TI will pay all my debts,” 
she said, “in full.” 

And then she slipped away; and be- 
fore he closed the door, he saw her take 
her place by the side of the man who 
had his claims. 

But the bridge was down, and spring 
was in the air. 

“And then home,” said Martin to 
himself. 


END 
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“Gee! Darn near made me drop 
these shells!” 








His 


House 


in Order 


By JOHN BARTON OXFORD 


Illustrated by Hawthorne Howland 


-<~ 7 JOW, now! You know what we 

N agreed on!” 

“I’m all right, Benny.” 

“Looks so!” 

“T am, truly.” 

“Didn’t we agree there wouldn’t be 
any tears?” 

“There aren’t any tears; and there 
wont be any tears.” 

But even as she denied them, Sarah 
Whitman turned away her head and put 
up a thin, white hand, with the veins 
on the back of it standing out over- 
prominently, to touch the corners of her 
eyes surreptitiously. The movement, 
covert and unobtrusive as it was, did 
not escape her son, who was aimlessly 
crumbling a lump of sugar into small 
bits on the other side of the supper 
table. 

“We said we’d accept whatever. came, 
didn’t we? And not worry nor fret nor 
complain about it. Just take whatever 
came and do the best we could. That 
was to be our part—my part, and yours.” 

“T shall do my part,” she said, brush- 
ing her eyes again with that thin hand. 

He looked across the white cloth at 
the frail, erect figure in the chair, hold- 
ing back the tears with an all-too-ap- 
parent effort of will. 

“There’d be a good chance of getting 
exemption by covering up a few things,” 
he said slowly. “I could claim I was 
the sole support of an aged and widowed 
mother, and prove it by keeping back 
a part of the truth.” 

“Benny Whitman!” 

“You wouldn’t want me to do that?” 

“You know I wouldn’t.” 

“It isn’t as if I were leaving you 
without a penny. With what there is 
in the bank and what the Cannell people 
will give for the business, you’ll be fairly 











well fixed—not opulent, by any means; 
but comfortable. The Cannells have 
been after me for over a year to sell 
out. They want to add the place here 
to their string in surrounding towns. 
I’ll drive a good bargain with the Can- 
nells.”’ 

“Tt’s such a shame!” 

“What is?” 

“To sell the business.” 

He waved a hand airily, dismissing 
that thought. 

“I started in with practically nothing 
once before and made good. I can do it 
again—when I come back. I’m young.” 

“It seems a dreadful shame, Benny. 
You just getting really established and 
doing so well. You’ve worked so hard 
to make it what it is.” 

“T can’t think of things like that. I 
imagine there are plenty of others in the 
same boat with me.” 

“T wish I could carry it on for you.” 

“You couldn’t do that.” 

“And keep it going until you were 
back.” 

“Don’t worry about it. It’s got to go. 
I’ll build up another and a bigger one 
sometime.” 


“GOMETIME!” She caught her 
breath sharply over that single 
word. 

“And we'll get some one to come here 
and stay with you and look after you 
while I’m gone. Now you think up who 
you’d like to come here and stay with 
you.” 

She bent her head. The light from 
the chandelier with its wide green shade 
above the table fell full upon her, touch- 
ing the thinning gray hair, the hollowed 
temples, the wrinkled skin of cheek and 
neck. Sarah Whitman was clearly a 
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He looked across at the frail, erect figure. ‘“There’d be a good chance of getting exemption by covering up a few things,” 
he said... . . “You wouldn’t want me to do that?” 
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woman who, born to ease, had seen much 
trouble. 

“I’ve thought that all out.” 

“Who you'll have come here?” 

“No. What I'll do.” 

She lifted her head and fixed a pair 
of determined eyes on her son. 
Now and then Sarah Whit- 
man surprised people with just 
such determination—fixed, un- 
yielding determination—burn- 
ing in her usually dull eyes. 

“T’ll go to the Greenough 
Home.” 

“Mother !” 

“Why not?” 

“You couldn’t!” 

I “Why couldn’t I? 
It’s not charity. You 

have to pay well for ~ 
what you get there.” 

“The Greenough 


















Home!” 
“Tt would be 
better. Who is 








there to stay here with 
me? I can’t think of 
anyone.” 

“No one?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“But the Home—” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt 
your pride to have me go 
there, would it, Benny?” 

“My pride? I wasn’t 
thinking of my pride. I 
was thinking of yours.” 

“My pride—that sort of 
pride—is dead, years ago,” 
she said. 

“You’re not trying to 
save money for me? You 
know I don’t want you to do 
that.” 

“I’m going there because I think it 
will be best all round.” 

“If I thought you wouldn’t be happy 
there—if I thought it would hurt you 
to go there—” 

“It wont hurt me to go there—not 
now.” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“I’m sure of it, Benny. I sha’n’t have 
to lift my hand if I don’t want to. 
I’ll have the best of care.” 

“I know that. But the place, Mother 
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—the rooms, every one of them bring- 
ing up memories ; and the grounds, too ; 
and every last old tree on the lawn, If 
I thought there’d be anything like that, 
I'd put my foot down.” 

-‘*There wont be.” 

She shut her lips tightly together as 


she said the words. 


“You sure of that?” 
“Sure, Benny.” 

“IT don’t know. I’m 
not sure I ought to let 

you go.” 

“Ought to? Benny, 
this is my decision. I 
tell you I’m going there. 
I tell you I’d rather go 
there than anywhere else.” 

“T wish I were sure of 
that.” 

“You can be.” 

“T wish I was sure you 
weren’t trying to make 
things easier for me: to 
save money and to 

save me_ the 

work of find- 
ing the right 

. person to stay 

here with 
you. Honestly, 
wouldn’t you rather 
stay here?” 

“No. 
there. 


- 


I'd rather go 
Everything will 
be done for me 
there. You can 
be sure of that. 
Just stay there, 
Benny, until — 
until you come 


Se back.” 
“The Green- 
ough Home! Somehow I don’t like the 
idea—” 


He sat there, pulling the lobe of an 
ear, a trick of his when he was troubled 
or thinking deeply. 

“So that’s all settled.” 

He did not move. 

“T’ll be as comfortable as can be.” 

He made no comment. 

“Tt will be so much better for me to 
be in a place like that where all care 
will be.taken from me.” 

“Maybe,” he said, but he said it with 





















a very apparent mental reservation in 
the matter. 

“T’ll make application to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow,” he urged her. 
“Wait until next week.” 

He pulled out his watch and jumped 
up. 

“This wont do! All those pieces 
downstairs to be finished up and sent 
to-night. I’ll have to get to work.” 

He moved around the table to his 
mother’s side. He lifted her chin and 
smiled down at her. 

“That may be a grand good idea about 
your going to the Greenough Home. 
But just hold the application back a 
little longer, just a little longer. I want 
to be sure about—oh, lots of things.” 

“Can’t I help downstairs in the store? 
Isn’t there something I can do? 
Couldn’t I cut stems or pick moss or 
something ?”” 

“You stay right up here and don’t 
let me see you breathing hard because 
you've come over those stairs. We'll get 
along all right, even if everything has 
come in a bunch.” 

He stooped and kissed her. Then 
hurried into the kitchen beyond and 
opened the door at the head of a steep 
flight of stairs, leading to the flower- 
shop below. The heavy breath of roses 
and carnations and violets, wet moss and 
wet ferns, grew yet heavier as he made 
the descent. The clink of the wire 
frames of stereotyped set-pieces came 
to his ears, as some one rummaged 
among them on their shelf at the back 
of the store. 


IFE and death play forever their 

strangely interdependent game, each 
eternally trying to impose its presence 
on the other; incongruous companions 
they are, arm in arm at every turn, abid- 
ing together, an ill-mated pair, in most 
unexpected places. 

Mrs. William Trowbridge’s youngest 
—and prettiest—daughter had made her 
formal bow to the world—as the Trow- 
bridges knew it—at the big Trowbridge 
house on Middle Street that afternoon 
—the old house that the first Trowbridge 
had built with the proceeds of certain 
shady trading with the Indians in the 
old days when they used to drift down- 
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stream in canoes to be fleeced at the set- 
tlement, thoughtfully provided with 
blockhouses for the inhabitants thereof 
to crawl into when the fleecing became 
a bit too apparent to even the aboriginal 
eye. And James Tanner lay dead in a 
house on South Street fully as old and as 
imposing as the Trowbridge house, the 
back yard of which adjoined its own. 

Therefore the establishment of ‘“‘Whit- 
man, Flowers for All Occasions,’ was a 
busy place. While its one motor-van 
hustled back the palms and the lengths 
of smilax ropes, the frames which had 
held banks of roses and countless coils 
of wire that had held the concealing 
green on the bannister rail, from the 
Trowbridge place, Benny Whitman 
threw off his coat, and fell to with 
Mabel Crosby and Ella Slade, making 
up the sprays and the set-pieces that 
were to help godspeed Capt. James Tan- 
ner on his last and longest voyage on 
the morrow. 

Mabel, flushed, flustered, on edge as 
to temper as she always was when there 
was a press of work, shook a yellow 
order-slip under Benny’s nose as he 
came in. 

“Anchor of red roses from the Marine 
Society,” she said querulously. “I 
thought the frame for the anchor was 
there on the shelf with the others, but 
it aint.” 

Benny found it on top of one of the 
refrigerating cases. 

“Red roses,” Mabel complained. 
“What shade—light or dark? And what 
price? Why can’t people be specific 
when they write their orders?” 

“Dark,” Benny decided. 
three-dollar-a-dozen ones. 
been getting on?” 

“All those to be made up yet,” 
Mabel said, snatching a batch of order- 
slips from under its weight on one end 
of the table, and fluttering them wearily. 

“I'd like to get ’em ready to-night. 
if we can. They ought to be there in 
the morning, early.” 


“Those 
How you 


LLA SLADE glanced up from her 

task of adjusting the shoe-button 
eyes of a spread-winged dove, perched 
precariously on a broken pillar of white 
carnations. 
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“We can wade through ’em to-night, 
I guess, Benny,” said she. 

She was the oldest of the three— 
older by some two years than Benny. 
Hers was one of those plain, dependable 
faces that are transformed by a smile. 
She smiled as she spoke. Her fingers 
gave the last deft touches to the dove 
and the pillar before she set it in the 
refrigerating case. 

“You girls been out to your supper?” 

“Over to Conley’s,” said Ella. 

“Everything stone cold, as usual,” 
said Mabel. 

“If some hot tea would help, I'll get 
Ma to make you some upstairs.” 

“Don’t bother, Benny,” said Ella. 

“No, let’s get these orders out, for 
heaven’s sake. We wont get ‘em done 
by midnight if we step to eat again,” 
Mabei snapped. 

Benny began filling waiting wire 
frames with wet moss. He paused pres- 
ently to listen to the sound of footsteps 
coming down the stairs from the rooms 
above—halting footsteps, often pausing. 

““Here comes Ma,” he announced. “I 
told her not to. I wish she wouldn’t 
bother us trying to help just now.” 

“Lord!” This with irritable impa- 
tience from Mabel. 

“Sh-h!” Ella shook her head ever so 
slightly in warning. 

“T’ll send her back.” 

“After she’s come down? You know 
how hard it is for her to go up and down 
stairs, how it takes her breath. Let her 
pick moss for me,” said Ella. “It'll 
help. This moss is awfully hard and 
matted.” 

The door at the foot of the stairs 
opened. Mrs. Whitman, transparent 
nostrils quivering, panting with even 
that slight exertion of negotiating the 
descent of the steep flight, leaned against 
one end of the table where they worked. 

“Now, what can I do to help?” she 
panted. 

“Ma, I said—” 

Ella reached up to touch his sleeve. 


“Benny, let her,” she whispered. 
“Don’t you see? She wants to be near 
you—now. Every one of these minutes 


with you is precious to her.” 
“You might help Ella with that moss, 
Ma ” 
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“Sit right here in this chair, Mrs. 
Whitman. I'll get another.” 

The thin old fingers picked away at 
the moss, which was not so terribly 
matted, after all. And that task finished 
all too soon, Ella set her clipping yel- 
lowed fronds from. some ferns. 


T was after eleven when the last or- 

dered piece was done and stowed away 
in the refrigerating case. Mabel lost 
no time in getting yawningly into her 
hat and coat and taking her departure. 
Ella helped Mrs. Whitman up those 
steep stairs to the rooms above the store. 
Benny, sweeping up the worst of the 
litter of moss and leaves on the floor, 
paused now and then to listen to the 
voices on the stairs. 

“Slowly, Mrs. Whitman. Now don’t 
hurry. 1 guess we shouldn’t have let 
you work so long.” 

“T’m all right, dear. 
help.” 

“We wouldn’t have been able to finish 
them all up to-night if you hadn't.” 

Benny, leaning on his broom, smiled. 
That dragging ascent of the stairs which 
had stopped, evidently for his mother to 
recover her breath, was resumed. 

“Lean on me, Mrs. Whitman. Put 
your hand on my shoulder. Now please 
don’t try to hurry. There’s lots of time.” 

“T’m all right.” 

“Let’s rest a minute once more on 
this stair, Mrs. Whitman.” 

“You're a good girl, Ella, to bother 
with me. It’s late and you're tired. You 
ought to be home and in bed this minute, 
dear. Now I’m all ready to go the rest 
of the way.” 

“There’s lots of time.” 

“T wont have to stop again, I think.” 

“No hurry. All the time in the 
world.” 

A door closed at the top of the stairs, 
shutting out the voices and the sound 
of heavy breathing. Benny pushed the 
litter of moss, and leaves into a corner 
and hung up the broom. 

He was sitting on an end of the table, 
tapping a leg of it with one heel when 
Ella came down. 

“Well, we got ’em done, Benny.” 

“In spite of Ma wanting to help.” 

“Benny !” 


I’m glad I could 




















She was pulling on a faded jacket 
of blue serge, pushing back her light 
brown hair with that gesture of all 
womankind that precedes the pinning on 
of a hat. é 

“Ma means well, but she 
does ball things up when 
she insists on helping. You 
fixed it pretty nicely so she 
thought she was helping, 
and yet she wasn’t slowing 
things up a bit, as she 
usually does,” 

She pinned on the hat 
and drew a pair of gloves 
from the pocket of the 
blue serge jacket. 


“you know just how 
to handle Ma, 
Ella. She likes you, 
too. Ma isn’t always 
easy to handle. 
She’s got a will 

of her own. 
When she says 
she'll do a thing, 
she does it. You 
wouldn’t think 

it of her, quiet, 
gentle - seeming 
as she is. But 
that’s Ma. A will of 
her own every time. 
For instance, she’s 
made up her mind, 
when I’m called, to 
go to the Greenough 
Home. There wont be 
any stopping her, 
either.” 

“Where she used to 
live, Benny, when your 
people had money? That 
will be pretty hard on 
her, wont it?” 

“She says she wants to. 

I wanted her to stay right ¢ 
here; have somebody live 

with her. She wont listen to it. She 
says the Home’s the place for her. She 
says all the care will be taken from her 
there. That’s so, right enough. But to 
go back there, Ella, to the place where 
she used to live when things were dif- 
ferent with her; to live in that house, 
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“Pd be worth 
ten times #5 Ella’s cheeks. But she lifted 
Z much in the 
trenches, get- 
ting letters like 


that.” Ma. She likes you. She'd 
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so changed now, so different! She wont 

admit it’s going to hurt her; but it is.” 
“Of course it will.” 
“But she’s made up her mind to go, 
and nothing 
will turn 
her.” 
“It’s worry- 

Lee Feu, 


Benny.” 
“A whole lot.” 
“You — you 


want to go, 

then?” 

“T’d never feel I 
could hold up my 
head again if I 
didn’t.” 

“T see how that is.” 

“But I want to leave 

Ma just as comfortable 
as she can be under the 
circumstances.” 

“Of course.” 

“And that idea of go- 
ing to the Home—it’s go- 
ing to hurt after she gets 

there, more than she thinks. 
The old days, you know. 
They'll come flooding back. 

It’ll hurt. It’s bound to.” 

“I wish I could help you, 
Benny,” said Ella. ‘Honestly, 
I do wish I could help.” ; 

He slid off the table. He 
stepped toward her, a sudden light 
in his eyes. 

“You can, Ella,” he answered. 

“Then I will, Benny. Any way 
that I can. Any way!” 

“If I had a wife to leave her with, 
to stay here with her—that would be 
the solution.” 

A wave of red swept into 


her eyes to him and smiled. 
“And you’ve got a way with 


never want to go to the Home, 

if you were here, if you were—were my 
wife, Ella.” 

“Are you certain of that, Benny?” 

“Dead sure certain.” 

“Then, if you want me to, I’ll help— 
that way—Benny!” 

“If I want you to, Ella! Want you?” 










































He came nearer to her, his eyes glow- 
ing, his whole face alight with relief. 
But suddenly he stopped short, and 
pulled himself together. 

“No!” he said between set teeth. “No. 
Never! Never in the world. What in 
creation am I thinking of? Marry yous 
just as I’m going away, and let you 
stay here alone with Ma! No! She'll 
have to go to the Home after all. You 
sha’n't do it, Ella. Thank Heaven, I’ve 
got a little sense, a little decency left!” 


Gee said nothing for a time. She 

stood there with bent head, picking 
away at the finger of a glove, picking 
away at it blindly. At last she came up 
to him and laid:a hand on his sleeve. 

“I’m willing, Benny. I’d be glad to 
do it and proud to do it. I want to 
help you. Let me help you. Let me 
help you even—even that way.” 

“No.” 

“All right, Benny.” 

“It isn’t all right, either. I’d ought 
to be shot for thinking for a minute of 
anything like that. Marrying you, Ella, 
to let you look after Ma!” 

“Tt’s all right. I’d have been glad 
to do it. I’d be glad to do it now.” 

“You sha’n’t, all the same.” 

“Then—then—good night, Benny.” 

“Good night.” 

She opened the door of the flower 
shop. She stood there for a moment, 
her hand on the latch. April rain was 
pattering softly on the pavements. 

“Benny!” 

“Yes!” 

“If you change your: mind, I'll still 
be ready to help. Any time, Benny!” 

“Lord give me strength to see that 
I don’t let you, Ella!” 

“Any time you change your mind. 
Any time, remember. I’m willing—I 
want to help you. Good night, Benny!” 

“Good night!” 


HE doorway of the house next the 

Second Presbyterian Church—and 
joined to it by an inclosed passageway 
with Gothic windows of stained glass— 
opened, closed. That which is oldest 
in the world being also that which is 
newest, the April stars looked down and 
smiled, and the Rev. George Clausson, 
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in the front room of that house next the 
church, held a twenty-dollar gold-piece 
close to the reading-lamp the better to 
inspect the date on the coin. 

The drowsy chauffeur of the waiting 
taxi bestirred himself and started his 
engine. Benny Whitman and Ella came 
down the brownstone steps, with exag- 
gerated unconcern because they could 
see, even in the darkness, that the chauf- 
feur was grinning broadly. 

The car turned about and sped down 
the street. The stars winked meaning] 
at one another. The Rev. George Claus- 
son discovered the date on the coin was 
1912. 

Ella said, as the taxi rounded the first 
corner: “I wish your mother could have 
been there, Benny.” 

“Wouldn’t have done,” he replied. 
‘“‘Ma couldn’t have stood it. She hasn't 
been so well lately.” 

“Benny !” 

“Well, dear?” 

“You're sure—sure she wanted this.” 

“Sure!” 

“If she shouldn’t like it—” 

“What!” 

He gave a peculiar twist to the em- 
phasis of the word, and then laughed 
softly. 

“Not like it, eh? Not like it! Her! 
It’s the very thing she’s been hoping 
for. I wormed that out of her without 
letting her know what was up. Not like 
it? You wait till you see how she takes 
it when we spring this little surprise 
on her. Only, we'll have to do it care- 
fully. Her heart’s been mighty bad for 
a week now.” 

“Benny, the care I’ll take of her!” 

“You brick! And you're the one to 
do it. It isn’t everyone could get along 
with Ma. You can,” 

The taxi pulled up before the flower- 
shop. The letters of the big gilt sign 
above the door shimmered softly in the 
light of a distant street-lamp. Above 
it the three windows with the down- 
drawn shades were oblongs of dull yel- 
low in the darkness. 


BENNY paid the chauffeur and sent 

him on his way. They stood for a 
moment on the curb, looking up at those 
three oblongs of dull yellow above the 
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“I wish I could help you, Benny,” said Ella. ‘‘ You can, Ella,” he answered “If I had a wife to leave her with— 
that would be the solution.” 
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gilt sign, hand in hand; Benny was 
chuckling under his breath now and 
then. 

“Now to tell her,” he said at last, 
drawing out a bunch of keys. 

“Benny, I’m sort of afraid.” 

“Afraid? Of what?” 

“That maybe—maybe she wont be so 
pleased as you think. Who am I, 
Benny? Who am I? Just one of the 
Slades that live on Cross Street, that 
came here from God knows where. And 
you’re a Whitman.” 

“Yes. ‘Whitman, Flowers for All Oc- 
casions,’” he chuckled, quoting the gilt 
sign above his head. ‘We don’t forget 
that, neither she nor I. You needn’t 
be afraid, dear. And if you are, she'll 
soon make you easy on that point. Come 
on!” 

The key clicked in the lock ; the door 
swung open. They felt their way 
through the shop to the steep stairs. 
They opened the door at the top, blink- 
ing in the glare of light. 

Benny squeezed her arm. 

“Hello, Ma!” 

There was no answer. 

“Hey, Ma! Here’s some one to see 
you!” 

Just the obtrusive ticking of a marble 
clock on the mantel, the subdued rattling 
of a loose window-sash in the April 
wind, the simmer and hum of a kettle, 
its water boiled away, on the kitchen 
range—that was all. 

“Asleep!” he said softly. 

He tiptoed to the door leading into 
the next room. 

“In her chair!” 

They crept noiselessly into the room. 

“Oh, Ma!” 

Mrs. Whitman sat in a rocker close 
to the light. A book, spilled from her 
lap, lay beside her on the rug, still open, 
its leaves fluttering in the draft about 
the floor. Her head was slued to one 
side, her mouth partly open. One hand 
lay on the arm of the chair, whiter than 
usual, the veins for once not standing 
out like knotted cords. 

Benny tiptoed over to the chair. 
was grinning like a boy. 

“Stand right there!” he whispered to 
Ella, indicating a point at the edge of 
the rug where Mrs. Whitman’s eyes 


He 
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would fall upon her as soon as they 
opened. 

“Company, Ma!” he said, stooping to 
lay a hand gently on his mother’s 
shoulder. 

He suddenly pulled away his hand, 
his face livid. 

“Lord!” 

Ella flew to his side. She dropped to 
her knees, lifting that white hand from 
the arm of the chair, chafing it, croon- 
ing over it. Benny was tearing open the 
white ruching at the neck of the dress. 

“Lord!” he said again thickly. 

Mrs. Whitman’s head dropped farther 
toward the right shoulder. The mouth 
sagged open wider. 

He looked helplessly down at the girl, 
chafing that cold hand. 

“I—I guess it isn’t any use, Ella, is 
it? I—I guess we can’t do anything, 
now, can we?” 


“DENNY!” 
“Ves, dear.” 

“Now that it’s all over—”’ 

“Well ?” 

“We'll face it.” 

“Face it? Face what, Ella?” 

“The truth.” 

Benny turned from the window where 
he stood watching the undertaker and 
the undertaker’s assistant loading the 
folding chairs into a shining black motor 
van before the door of the flower-shop. 
They were hurrying because an April 
shower threatened. Already the first big 
raindrops were pattering against the 
windowpanes. 

“I’m older than you, Benny.” 

“What of that?” 

“And plain.” 

“Not to me.” 

“And not your sort.” 

“Ella, hush! What are you saying? 
What are you driving at? You are my 
sort—just my sort. Good; good ; thor- 
oughly » good.” 

“Benny, please! I knew you'd say 
just these things. I don’t want you to 
say them. I want just the truth.” 

“That’s the truth—but not the whole 
of it. The whole truth— 

He stooped to slip an arm about her, 
to draw her to him, but she pushed his 
arm away. 











“Benny, please!” 

“Why, Ella!” 

“What I was going to do for you— 
what I could do for you—the way I 
could help—has been taken out of our 
hands. I’m sorry, Benny, fearfully 
sorry, we couldn’t have known in time.” 

“Dear, listen to me—”’ 

Again he tried to draw her to him; 
again she gently held him back. 

“It wont be any use to say what you're 
going to say, you see, I’ve known all 
along, all these past three days, just 
what you would say. You're good, 
Benny; you're a dear in every. way; 
you're a dear for trying to make me 
believe things are different than they 
are. But you can’t!” 

Dusk, deepening, made him an indis- 
tinct figure against the windows. She 
reached up to turn on the lights. 

“T’d thought it all out, long ago, that 
night I first said I’d help you. Yes, 
before that, even. I’d made up my 
mind to do anything I could—anything. 
You were worried. You were trying 
to get your house in order before you 
went away. You told me how I could 
help. I was glad to help any way I 
could. That’s how I loved you, Benny. 
That’s all I asked—just to help you. I 
—I didn’t ask—I—I didn’t expect you 
to love me.” 

“Just wanted to help me.” 

She bent her head. 

“Loved me like that!” 

She nodded once again. 

“Oh “bg 


6 iy a raindrops flailed the windows. 
The marble clock, ticking sturdily, 
timed them. 

“And afterward, Ella? After you 
thought I didn’t need that help?” 

“After you didn’t need that help—” 

“After you thought I didn’t need that 
help.” 

“Benny, please! It’s good of you to 
put it like that. But please, now, just 
the bald truth!” 

He bent his head. He was biting his 
underlip. 

“Well?” 

“IT was going to step aside—to free 
you somehow. But it has come sooner 
than I expected—the time to step aside.” 
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“Just wanted to help me! Just will 
ing to marry me, and take care of Ma, 
and let me go away with my mind free! 
Just that! Nothing else! Nothing 
more asked ; nothing more expected !”’ 

“That was all, Benny.” 

“Love like that!” 

“I was glad to do it—proud to do it— 
for you!” 

“Love like that!” 

“Anything I could do to help, I 
would have done.” 

“What did you think of me for ac- 
cepting such a bargain?” 

“Love, Benny, doesn’t let you ask 
questions of yourself. It accepts things 
as they are, willingly—gladly.” 

He began to pace slowly up and down 
before the window, his shoulders 
hunched forward, his hands behind his 
back. 

“Dear Lord!” 

“You mustn’t think I’m complaining, 
Benny !” 

He stopped short in his pacing. His 
shoulders were suddenly erect. 

“This is my pay,” he muttered. 

“Your pay? Benny, dear, there 
shouldn’t be anything for you to pay— 
for you to suffer. I didn’t mean it that 
way !” 

“My pay!” 

“Oh, Benny!” 

“For what I did.” 

“Benny, you’ve been fine and good—” 

“And a fool!” 

“No! Never!” 

“A fool! And it’s too late now—too 
late for anything but words. Words— 
the cheapest thing in all the world.” 

“Benny, don’t—” 

“But I’ll say them, cheap as they are. 
Listen, Ella: That night—that first 
night down in the shop, when we had 
just finished the things for the Tanner 
funeral, I was tempted beyond all belief 
to marry you then and there—at once— 
that very minute. But I was strong 
enough to say no. Marry you, and go 
away in a few short weeks afterward 
and leave you to look after Ma! Me, a 
grown man doing a thing like that! I was 
strong enough then to do the right thing. 
But in the days that followed came whis- 
perings, little arguments, little convinc- 
ing points here and there. It came to 
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me what letters I’d get from Ma after 
she was at the Greenough Home and all 
the old associations of the place were 
beginning to get under her skin. It 
came to me if she did not go there I 
wouldn’t get any such letters; instead 
I’d get such letters of help and cheer 
from you, Ella; letters just like you. 
I said to myself I’d be worth ten times 
as much in the trenches, getting letters 
like that, as I would be if I were worried 
to death with Ma being unhappy there 
at the Home. That was just one of 
those arguments, Ella. There were 
others, scores of them. And all the time 
I knew I was listening to those whisper- 
ings because I wanted you—you, Ella; 
because I wanted you then and there, 
instead of waiting until I had taken my 
chances with the rest of them that are 
going across, and either died like a man, 
or come back to you like a man. And 
so, because I wanted you so much, Ella, 
I fell for those convincing arguments 
in my mind I was only too eager to 
listen to. So I married you.” 


She said in an odd, 


HE paused. 
strained voice: “Go on, Benny!” 
“So I married you—and I saw it all— 
all you have said just now, even then; 
in that room while the ceremony was 
going on; while I slipped the ring on 
your finger; while we were prompted 


into making the proper responses. I saw 
everything, there in your face, in your 
eyes, in the way you looked at me: that 
you thought I was marrying you just 
because I wanted some one to keep Ma 
from going to the Greenough Home. 
In the taxi afterward I was frightened, 
sick, to think what I’d done—frightened, 
sick, to think what you were thinking 
just then. I said to myself: ‘God help 
me to make her see the truth.’ You 
there beside me, Ella, so patient, so good, 
just wanting to help me. Just that, 
nothing else. 

“A dozen wild plans were running 
through my mind to make you see the 
truth. But only one seemed at all pos- 
sible; and that was to cover up things 
a little and get exemption when I was 
drafted ; get it on the grounds of being 
the only support of an aged and widowed 
mother ; get it to make you see I hadn’t 
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married you just to let you take the 
care off my mind.” 

“Benny, you wouldn’t. 
wouldn’t have done that!” 

“I don’t know. I think I should have 
tried. It seemed the only thing to do.” 

“I wouldn’t have let you.” 

“I think I should have tried. But 
then—upstairs—she dead in her chair. 
And it was too late—too late for any- 
thing save words—the cheapest thing in 
all the world.” 

“Benny !” 

“And it has been too late ever since.” 

“Oh! Oh!” 

“Too late! Words—just words. 
That’s what you’ll think of what I’ve 
just said. That’s practically what you 
told me you’d think of anything I said.” 

The window was just a faint, gray 
oblong in the dusk. He could not see 
her jump from the chair. He only 
knew that some one flew to his side, was 
clinging to him, arms about his neck. 

“Oh, Benny! I don’t! I don’t think 
they’re just words. Oh, Benny! How 
—how can I let you go now? How can 
I ever bear it? I can’t—I can’t! What 
am I saying? What am I?” 


Surely you 


HE drew away from him. She 
opened the window, letting the 

splashes of rain strike her hot cheeks. 
Then she sank down, burying her head 
in the crook of an arm; the rain, a down- 
pour at the moment, beat on the brown 
hair. He knelt there beside her, an 
awkward arm about her. And at that 
moment, somebody’s phonograph across 
the street began, “Over There!” 

“Ella! Poor little girl! Etla! 
be now—just maybe—even yet—” 

Her head came up. Perhaps rain- 
drops glinted on her cheeks in the glow 
of a distant street-lamp; and perhaps 
they weren’t raindrops at all. 

“Oh, Benny! I’ll be so proud of you. 
The letters I’ll write you! The things 
I'll send you! So proud of you, Benny, 
and so happy—so happy—now—” 

The wet asphalt, the wet trees, the 
lights, shining beyond them, suddenly 
blurred before his eyes. He did not 
speak; he just fumbled for her hand. 
found it, pressed it. But that was 
enough at the moment. 


May- 








By KATE 


A Résumé of the Earlier Chapters 


(\w7 HEN Naomi Tway learned 
W that her mother was a silent 
——] partner in an evil resort in 
a neighboring city and drew reg- 
ular dividends from the enterprise, she 
left her mother at once and went to 
New York. There she had a hard time 
to earn a living and finally fell ill. 
Then it was that Andrew Caren, a 
jewelry salesman she had met in Lane- 
town, found her; and shortly thereafter 
they were married. 

Caren was a commonplace, good- 
natured fellow with a fatal weakness 
for drink. His periodical sprees soon 
killed Naomi’s love for him. And per- 
haps it was because of this that she be- 
gan to feel a romantic interest in Gil- 
bert Hampton, a wealthy and attractive 
bachelor who owned an estate in Rock- 
hill, the New York suburb where the 
Carens lived. Naomi’s first encounter 
with Hampton was unfortunate, how- 
ever, for she ventured one day to walk 
a little way into Hampton’s grounds ; 
and he, taking her for an intrusive news- 
paper woman, rudely ordered her out. 

It was shortly after this episode that 
Naomi’s mother died. After the funeral 
Naomi found in the Lanetown house 
the ill-gotten gains of her business. 
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| dollars in the heap. Susy 
counted it. Coming down 
first in the morning, she wrapped it 
in paper and put it out of sight. 

When Naomi appeared, worn after 
the sleepless night, she began at once 
to speak of it. It was plain that she 
had quieted her spirit and was braced to 
finish what was hateful. 

“T’m going to take the fifteen hundred 
for the house, Susy. That’s mine. Out 
of it I'll pay for the funeral, the bills 
owing in the town and what I owe you. 
I’ve reckoned that after all I’ll take 
back enough to pay the premium on 
Andy’s insurance policy. The rest of 
the money—” 

It hurt Susy to see the touch of shame 
in her rigid eyes as she stared past her, 
out the window. 

“T’d like to use the rest of that money 
for something—good.” 

“That will be easy,” Susy cried with 
her helpful vigor. 

“Just how?” She turned appealingly. 
“Have you thought of anything? Do 
you—”’ 

The kitchen door was opened, and 
Gerty came in carrying the coffee. Her 
kind face, ineffectual air and wander- 
ing smile—the something about her so 
harmless and inept—merged and came 
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iat Naomi like the clash of a. gong. 
As Naomi’s eyes remained fixed on the 
chinless face and scant hair under the 
frilled cap ; she swallowed excitedly and 
shot her hand to Susy’s. 

“Susy !” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Wait.” 

She remained staring at Gerty with 
brightening eyes until the latter had 
passed into the kitchen and the door was 
closed. Then it seemed that a squall of 
madness swept over Naomi. She struck 
her hands together and flung her head 
back with a triumphant laugh that yet 
sounded like wild weeping. 

“That’s it, Susy! Don’t you see? 
T’ll give all this money—to Gerty !” 

After one staggered look Susy took 
Naomi’s hands, held out to her. 

“Oh, Naomi! Yes, yes!” 

“Oh, God is kind! How, after all, 
the bad can be made right! Oh, Susy, 
think of it!” Her lifted face was like 
a worn nun’s, in a moment of great ex- 
altation. ‘“Gerty, the prey of men— 
flung by men into the scrap-heap to 
crawl, or die as she might, shall be re- 
stored by this money that came from 
men! It came degradingly; it dragged 
them down. It shall set_her up! It 
dragged my mother down. Used like 
this—Susy—it shall purify her memory 
for me!” 

She took Susy by the shoulders. Tears 
magnified her pupils while she smiled. 

“You shall manage it all for me. 
You'll buy a little home for Gerty—out 
of Lanetown, if you find it best. You'll 
see that her little girls have a chance, 
a good education—taught a trade or 
something. And Gerty—she will rest. 
Oh, imagine poor Gerty resting, Susy! 
Imagine her sitting back, in self-respect, 
as she watches her children growing up 
—getting their chance!” 

“Naomi, Naomi!” Susy whispered, 
and kissed her. 

“Oh, Susy,” she faltered triumphant- 
ly, “now I can bear to think of Mamma 
—think of her as she was when I was 
little. I loved her then.” 

Susy drew her to the sofa. 

“Naomi, I never loved you more than 
I do this minute,” she whispered. ‘Here 
you are—poor. And though I haven't 
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asked you, I’ve seen that something 
about Andy is troubling you. What- 
ever it is, a sum like this would be a 
help—ease up lots of things. And yet, 
without a quiver of temptation, you give 
it up this way. Oh, Naomi, I’ve not 
been mistaken in you, my dear.” 

When she would have risen, Naomi 
pulled her back abruptly and hid her 
face on her shoulder. 

“No, Susy, I don’t deserve that.” 
Her voice was difficult, a little harsh. 
“Just for a while, last night, as I sat 
here, something in me cried to take that 
money—just to take it, no matter how 
it came—as a relief. And I saw so many 
pleasant things too! I saw myself on a 
ship going away with yow for a holiday. 
Oh, I’ve not seen the sea yet—not even 
yet, Susy; and last night I was on it! 
Paris—London—a few months of hap- 
piness—so easy with just a little of it! 
Well—I didn’t! I couldn’t. But, you 
see, it wasn’t quite as easy as you think. 
I saw myself .doing that low-down 
thing !” 

“But you came through, afl right,” 
Susy said, and hugged her. ‘You never 
really meant it—not the real you, my 
dear !”’ 

She looked up dreamily. 

“I’m glad you know that. For of 
course I’d rather starve than touch it. 
Now call Gerty in, Susy. I want to 
tell her. What joy to tell her!” 





CHAPTER XXIV 


EBRUARY came without a ten-- 
F ant for the Rockhill house, and 
by that time it seemed clear that 
Andy had need himself to occupy his 
old home and so save rent in the city. 
The prospect at first staggered Naomi. 
That hideous little house, away from 
even the diversions of the streets of New 
York! If at least she could have had 
it free of the furniture that Andy held 
sacred because it was his mother’s! And 
if a thunderbolt would only demolish 
the metal cherub on the lawn with its 
strabismus and its metal umbrella! 
“Couldn’t you sell the house, Andy?” 
She was sitting with puckered brows, 
her arms folded. 
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Naomi was happy. Beside a sunny win- 
dow, while her freshly washed hair changed 
toa sparkling apricot-red wonder, she finished 
the purple gown with the under-hints of green. 
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“Sell it!” 

He swung around upon her with star- 
tling vigor, pausing in the act of putting 
a button into the back of his coliar. 

“Honest, Naomi, sometimes you don’t 
seem to have a bit of sentiment!” 

“No?” She smiled dryly, swinging 
her foot. “I thought I had too much— 
a good sight too much, you said, when 
I gave that money to help Gerty 
Adams.” 

“Well, I meant by that you overdid 
it,” Andy said, his face puffed and pink 
from earnestness. “I didn’t want you 
to take the money now—only to put it 
away in case of a terrible necessity.” 

“T can’t imagine any terrible neces- 
sity terrible enough to make me do any- 
thing so terrible,” she said lightly. “But 
we agreed not to talk of it any more. 


We were speaking of the house in Rock-- 


hill and your sentiment about it.” 

“Do you realize,” Andy asked, round- 
eyed and solemn, “that I was born in 
that house, Naomi? Can’t you see senti- 
ment in that?” 

“Not in that house,” said Naomi. 
“And I can quite conceive of a person 
hating the house they happened to be 
born in. I know I hated that beast of 
a place on Cherokee Lane.” 

“We don’t look at things the same 
way,” said Andy wonderingly, proceed- 
ing with his collar-buttoning as if he 
were strangling in a virtuous cause. 
“But it comes to this: as my job on a 
commission basis is about as rotten as a 
job can be, and as I’m booked around 
New York for the next four or five 
months, and as we might have to wait 
a year before we could sell the house 
even if we wanted to, and as saving the 
six hundred we spend here for rent is 
an item, I guess, dearie—it’s us for 
Rockhill and the simple life!” 

And so it had come about. So, also, 
had other things come about. After 
considering Andy's commutation ticket, 
fuel and garden-expenses, and some 
pressing debts, Naomi found herself 
driven to do housework and cooking, 
everything but the weekly wash—a con- 
dition that at first had seemed too dis- 
mally repellent to be possible. 

She was a good housekeeper because 
she was instinctively painstaking and 
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orderly. But the dullness of the tasks, 
the necessary closeness to dirt and 
grease, were torture to her. What miglit 
be called behind the scenes of house- 
work can be real agony to a certain type 
of woman, of which Naomi was one 
Compared with it, toiling in an office at 
a typewriter to pay for a worker in the 
kitchen would have seemed heaven. 
Two things crossed out this solution— 
Andy would have considered himself 
disgraced as man and husband had she 
been employed outside his home, and 
from every quarter she heard how im 
possible it was to get good help in small 
places, even when the mistress of the 
house was on hand every moment to 
supervise. 

So Naomi, who worshiped beauty. 
had ugliness as the backbone of her 
life. 


HE May day was wet and as cold as 
“ March. It was a late spring. Buds 
were only beginning to show in the 
mauve-pink soilof the woods. Birds 
were only starting to build. 

In the afternoon, when every task 
was done, Naomi, in spite of the storm. 
left the house for her daily walk. The 
need of going out was more than usually 
urgent, for she would have nothing to 
read until she had changed her books 
at the Hampton library. 

She began the uphilf climb. The rain 
came in windy torrents. Every step 
was a lunge against it. The volumes 
that had filled her bare week with color 
—tales of travel that made an alluring 
blend of turquoise skies, biscuit-colored 
sands, of women lounging in harem 
courtyards, of merchants squatting in 
musk-scented bazaars—began to dig into 
the bend of her arm. Her feet were in 
heavy rubbers and made a swashing 
sound. After a quarter of a mile her 
mackintosh lashed her knees like a wet 
sail. 

Her way led past the rear wall of the 
Corners, past the pointed, raftered door 
that once, to her regret, she had adven- 
turously opened. She never saw it with- 
out a shadow of that memory. It 
touched her now. Five minutes later 
she was going up the white steps of the 
library to the shadowy Grecian portal. 














Miss White was the librarian. She 
spelled her name Ydythe. She had been 
born Edith, of course, and had changed 
when the y’s had caught her fancy in a 
melodrama. No more unfitting selection 
for the position could have been made. 
She hated books, What she called her 
pull came through her father’s having 
served as one of the head gardeners 
at the Corners for many years, until his 
death. 

“I’m only holding down this job till 
I -get a chance to get married,” she told 
her room-mate in the big 
boarding-house on Main 
Street. “The day I can 
cut loose from those 
darned books — gee ! ee 
I'll hire a brass band ig: ? Saal 
and go down Broad- 
way chewing all the 
gum I want. 
Oh, my dee-ar,” 
she drawled, 
giving an ar- 
ranging touch 
to the rhine- 
stone combs in 
hair that was violently 
yellow and _ geometrically 
wavy, “it’s so dead and alive 
up im that libr’y I feel half the time’s if 
I'd fade.” 

When Naomi entered, Miss White 
ran an appraising glance over her. There 
Was no use trying to deny Mrs. Andy 
Caren’s good looks; but to-day, in the 
old mackintosh, with her hair pushed 
up severely against the storm and under 
a bare sport-hat, she was not at her 
best. 

“A scream!” was Miss White’s 
thought, and the cozy feeling that went 
over her made her tone unusually friend- 
ly.. “How do? Nice weather—not!” 

“Tt’s wild, but not so dismal as stay- 
ing in the house,’ Naomi said, rain- 
flushed and breathless from her long 
trudge- up the hill. 

She placed the three books on the 
counter, the slips for two others that 
she was ordering sticking from them. 

“Goin’ down to N’York with the 
crowd on the little spree Sat’day 
night?” Miss White asked, her look 
cold, yet a certain wavering friend- 
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liness in her tone that the reply woul¢ 
either solidify or banish. 

“Oh, no,” Naomi said with peaceful 
indifference. 

“But Andy’ll go?” This was snapped 
with aggressive eagerness. 

“T reckon—” She broke off. She was 
trying to correct her continual use of 

a few Southern colloquialisms. ‘Yes, 

I suppose he’ll go,” she said. 

“Oh, you come on, too!” Miss 

White insisted. “Get in the 
~ push! We’re goin’ to spread 
the dinner all down Broadway 
—cocktails in the first rest’rant, 
clams at the next and so on, to 
the demi-tasse far downtown. 
All the time we'll be dancing !”” 
Her look became amusedly 
confused. ‘Guess you don’t 
like dancing, though, do 
you, Mrs. Caren?” 
“T do, very much. 
But not—” 
“Well, come 
on, then! 
We're only 
young once! 
Don’t you 
think it'll 
be fun to 
spread the 
dinner all 
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bar =< “3 Great White 
es a ti Way?” 


Out of an odd 
aloofness Naomi 
was gently stud- 
ying Miss White. 
“Can’t you 
speak?” Miss White demanded sharply. 

“To be quite candid, I can’t imagine 
anything I’d like less. I’ve gone three 
times in these parties. I made up my 
mind I wouldn’t go again.” 

“Well, if Andy comes, it will be all 
right,” Miss White shrugged. ‘He’s 
known most of us since we were kids. 
You can stay at home and—read !” 

“So I can,” said Naomi with sincere 
and grave attitude. “Silly thing!” she 
mused as she turned away to a bench, 
where for a few moments she sat stolid- 
ly looking ahead. ‘How can Andy 
like her?” 


or three every few 
days, I give you 
my word!” 
















































“Then you think,” commented Gilbert, “that Mrs. Caren would be secretly pleased if I tried to manage 
a pleasant little friendship with her?” 


“She’s a dead one!’ was Miss White’s 
thought. 

And now she hugged to herself a bit 
of exciting Rockhill news that she could 
keep from Mrs. Andy Caren provided 
she managed to have her leave quickly. 

“Get a move on!” she hissed to the 


boy who took the slips. 


XCEPT for the pounding of the 
storm and the regular click of Miss 
White’s rubber stamp, the dome-shaped 
place was as solemnly quiet as a cathe- 
dral—so quiet that men’s steps, heard 


suddenly on one of the narrow stairs 
that led to the upper tiers of books, took 
on a resounding quality, and men’s 
voices provoked small echoes. 

“T suppose that’s true, Craig,” came 
clearly to Naomi from the stairway. 

Miss White bit at her lips. As she 
saw Naomi’s eyes fix themselves in a 
startled way upon the spot from which 
the sounds Hoated, she looked venomous 
from disappointment. 

“T suppose you’re right,” was heard 
again, and close by now. “You know 
more about these details than I do.” 

















A charming voice this, resonant yet 
languid, and Naomi had heard it be- 
fore. Her heart had given an uneven 
throb at the first word. 

Mr. Craig, the elderly custodian of 
the library, appeared around the cor- 
ner of the desk, followed by a young 
man in a loose yellow rain-coat, a soft 
hat crushed in his hand. After one 
glance at him, that showed his eyes 
on her in recognition and surprise, Na- 
omi took the heavy books from the boy 
who that moment reached her side, and 
with a brief nod to Mr. Craig, hurried 
across the central space to the corri- 
dor. As she braced herself for the 
downhill walk in the still driving rain, 
a blue-black motor sparkling with sil- 
ver glided up from a curve in the drive. 

Gilbert Hampton in Rockhill again! 
Gladness became the strongest note in 
the confusion of Naomi’s mind. She 
would be righted with him. From his 
expectant gaze she knew he would in- 
quire who she was and would then know, 
surely, that she had not been a spy for 
news on that November day when he 
had hurt and angered her. This heal- 
ing of her pride lightened her mood, and 
she walked with a joyous air. 

Yet the tingling aliveness was .not 
entirely born of the thought of justifi- 
cation. Gilbert Hampton interested her 
now, as he had from the first sight of 
his face in the paper. As the light from 
the big bare window had fallen on 
him, she had seen he was as brown as 
coffee. Irresistibly she began piecing 
out the meaning of this and of his re- 
turn to Rockhill. Was it that instead of 
going to Italy he had been in some 
hot country not reached by way of the 
Atlantic, and was stopping here briefly 
on his way back to that palazzo in 
Venice? 

At any rate, while he remained at 
the Corners there would be, in her 
thoughts at least, a leavening of Rock- 
hill’s dullness, a faint tang of curiosity 
whenever she went out. Not that she 
had expectation of anything noteworthy 
happening to her from his presence. 


M® CRAIG was called away by a 
plumber who was mending a pipe 
that the storm had damaged, and Gil- 
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bert strolled to Miss White. He had 
known her well in the days when she 
was the gardener’s daughter at the Cor- 
ners. Because of that childish acquaint- 
ance she felt quite at her ease with him, 
though fully conscious of having read of 
his race-horses in Paris, of his having 
taken a duchess up in his new airplane, 
that he had once lost a small fortune in 
one night’s play at Monte Carlo, and 
other items as dazzling. 

“Who was that, Edith?” he asked in 
a lightly confidential way. 

She banged the cards sharply. She 
had not only failed in keeping Naomi 
from seeing him—he was asking who she 
was! j 

“IT don’ know who you mean,” she 
drawled. 

“That pretty girl in the rain-coat, of - 
course. No one else was here.” 

“She’s not a girl. She’s a married 
woman.” 

“Oh, is she?” He frowned, pretend- 
ing to half remember something. 
“Wasn't she one of the little girls I used 
to see long ago at church festivals and 
that sort of thing?” 

“No, she wasn’t,” Miss White said 
coldly. “She don’t belong in Rockhill 
at all—blew in.a few months ago. She’s 
from the South. Sometimes she pro- 
nounces a word just like a colored per- 
son—kinder thick as if she had cotton 
in her mouth. She comes from Louisi- 
ana, I think, or round there somewhere. 
She gives me an awful pain! Now, 
Andy Caren, her husband—you did 
know him in the old days.” 

“Did I?” 

She gave a knowing laugh. “I could 
remind you “of something, Mr. Hamp- 
ton.” 

“Well, do. Do remind me 

“Now, aint it funny that Andy was 
talking of it only the other day? I was 
walking up the street with him, and 
we saw two little kids scrapping, and 
one knocked the other down and cut 
his lip terribly. Then Andy told me 
how his hard, icy snowball gave you that 
mark.” She pointed a pink-nailed fin- 
ger at his cheek. 

Gilbert’s hand went up wonderingly 
and touched the scar. 

“By Jove!’ A cloudy look went over 
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his eyes. For a few seconds he stood 
staring into a clearing memory. “I— 
see. Yes, quite distinctly! Little chub- 
by fellow—awfully funny little thing 
—worked so hard when he played, his 
cheeks puffed, as red as apples—” 

“That’s Andy Caren!” Miss White 
cried, delighted to center attention on 
him and dismiss Naomi. ‘“He’s like that 
yet. The nicest chap! You simply 
can’t help liking him. Everybody gets 
a. happy feeling when Andy Caren 
comes in sight.” 

Gilbert made a mental note of the 
name. 

- “T can see you don’t like his wife. 
Why not?” 

“She don’t fit in here. Don’t take 
any interest in Rockhill; and in a soft, 
éasy way she lets you know it, believe 
me! And she’s got a temper too—” 
‘ “Yes, I can fancy that!” He smiled 
at a memory. 

“And how she ever gets through her 
work, Heaven only knows,” she contin- 
ued briskly, while Gilbert listened with 
a deep and calm attention. “They don’t 
keep a girl—just give the wash out; 
yet that Naomi Caren—” 

“Her name is Naomi? Odd—” 

“Oh, everything about her is odd. As 
I was saying, they have no help, yet 
she just eats books—two or three every 
few days, I give you my word! And 
not only fiction—everything she can get 
her hands on about the sea, and trav- 
eling—and things like that.” She 
looked through some cards and lifted 
one with a dry grin. “Listen to what 
she brought back to-day—‘Harem Life 
in Tunis!’ And she’s just marched 
off with ‘Sun and Shadow in Spain,’ 
and ‘Land of Mosques and Minarets.’ 
Poor Andy,” she said with languid 
mockery, “it must be like living with 
a phrenologist! A good story’s all right. 
But that high-brow stuff that she carts 
to and fro gives me a lonesome feel- 
ing’s if I was being measured for my 
grave.” 

Gilbert’s answer was a shiver of the 
shoulders as if a sudden draught had 
struck him. These bits of description, 
joined to the memory of Naomi’s lovely 
eyes with the haze of discontent upon 
them, had really sent a chill along his 
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spine. Miss White’s next words 
changed the chill into hope. 

“If she didn’t go and forget her 
bag! Thinking of harems, I guess!” 

She lifted a square of pigskin on a 
cord and moved to fling it under the 
counter. Gilbert put his hand on it. 

“She’ll need it, and have to come back 
through the rain for it. I’ll overtake 
her, and my man can give it to her.” 

But when the blue-black motor over- 
took Naomi at the beginning of the 
gray wall, it was Gilbert who called to 
her and sprang out. Her heart leaped 
with such impulsion that she felt icy 
after it, as one does on straightening 
from a stumble. She stood still, dazed. 
What was happening was really not 
happening! How could it be? 

Undecorative as the bare hat was, 
brushed down to hide her hair, its 
blackness and severity brought out the 
clean-cut curves of her face and its 
whiteness, on which her eyes and lips 
were vivid stains. Gilbert thought 
her lovely. 

“You forgot your purse, Mrs. Caren,” 
he said in a neighborly tone. “I told 
Miss White I’d overtake you, so that 
you wouldn’t have to go back for it.” 

“Oh, yes! My keys are in it. Thank 
you very much.” 

Her gaze was friendly, and as she 
turned away she took on a new and 
distinct meaning for Gilbert Hampton. 
It became suddenly imperative that this 
wistful-eyed girl in the old rain-coat, 
who read of veiled women in Tunis be- 
tween the meals she cooked in Rock- 
hill, should like him. 

“Don’t go,” he said. 

The words had just the right flavor, 
just enough dignity, just enough urge, 
a tone to rivet consideration. He did 
not know what stimulation was filling 
her as she hesitated, nor that through 
it she was suffering because she had 
worn the old hat. 

“I owe you an apology, Mrs. Caren,” 
he went on, “for what happened when I 
saw you last autumn.” Gilbert spoke 
clearly, a touch of his unusual smile 
conveying what words could not. 

“It was partly my fault—” 

“No! I acted like a bounder that 
day. But you’d excuse me, if you un- 
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derstood just what I’d been through, 
and what I was afraid of.” 

“T do excuse you then, certainly,” she 
smiled. 

She turned to go again, burning to g¢t 
away, yet happy that she was there. The 
rain came between them in a vicious 
drive; and Naomi, with the books in 
her arms, had to keep the umbrella 
pressed down on her head. 

“This rain’s awful. Do let me put 
you down at your house!” 

“Oh, no—it’s such a little way. 
Thank you.” 

“Don’t be foolish.” 
the motor’s door peremptorily 
in!” 

He urging a favor upon her—she re- 
fusing! The contrast from the previous 
situation between them gave her a gam- 
inlike delight. 

“I’m used to walking in the rain. And 
I wouldn’t for the world take you a 
step out of your way, although you're 
so kind!” 

She smiled, with a widening of her 
cloudy blue eyes, and turned positively, 
going past the gray wall with the small 
door in it. There was silence behind 
her until she turned up Maple Row. 
After this the engine throbbed, and a 
diminishing whir told her the motor 
was going in the opposite direction. 


He pulled open 
“Get 


CHAPTER XXV 


WV yELL, what have you found 
out?” 

Gilbert Hampton asked 
this after eleven the next night. He and 
Salvatore were in the sitting-room of 
the Cottage, where Gilbert was living, 
and the man was helping him draw off 
his fur motoring-coat. Gilbert had 
just returned from dinner in New York. 
He had come up in an open car, smok- 
ing cigarettes all the way in the drizzle 
and perfume of the May night, and 
all the way—with a slightly amused 
wonder at his food luck, yet with a feel- 
ing of warm expectation—thinking of 
a woman as a man does only on the 
edge of a romantic adventure. 

For there had loomed for him in 
Rockhill the possibility of' a. transient 
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affair that had the delectable mark of 
being different. In Rockhill, where he 
had never dreamed of such a thing, and 
after meeting the gaze of eyes that made 
him think of Lady Hamilton’s as set 
forth in violet beauty by Romney, he 
had felt that first heady thrill, that half- 
sad yearning never to be mistaken. In 
these living eyes he had seen spirit, 
dreaming and humor; had felt a mes- 
sage from the hungry brain that was 
back of them. What else there might 
be, he had every sort of opportunity for 
finding out. 

He looked about his nest of comfort, 
where physically everything harmonized 
with his mental exaltation. He was 
cold, and there was relish in the flaming 
logs that greeted him. He was hungry, 
and the supper that Salvatore had ready 
on a small table, at just the right dis- 
tance from the fire for a balmy warmth, 
showed him what he liked—a mound 
of caviar in a scooped-out half-globe 
of ice, a cold duckling, a dish of 
browned potatoes whipped up with 
cheese, Scotch whisky with a tall glass 
and iced soda in attendance. 

Life for the moment was quite per- 
fect. There was a caressing tingling in 
body and brain as he put the question 
to Salvatore: 

“Well, what have you found out?” 

“The husband is in business in New 
York for a jewelry firm,” Salvatore 
murmured with his impassive look and 
air as he placed the caviar before his 
master. “He travels.” 

“Oh, he travels?’ Gilbert asked—as 
he helped himself bountifully and 
poured out some whisky. 

“Not just at present, though,” the 
man continued, standing away a little, 
the firelight dancing over the intense 
white and black of face, hair and 
clothes. “They live on Maple Row, 
quite near here. He—drinks.” 

“Drinks?” Gilbert asked 
“You mean he gets drunk?” 

“So it is said. He goes on sprees— 
long ones.” 

“Drinks,” Gilbert muttered, his eye- 
brows lifted, pity creeping into his soft 
stare., 

“He and his people are well known 
here. His father was like him—had a 


sharply. 
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bad record for drink the same way. 
Little is known of this young Mrs. Caren. 
They consider her a stranger. She has 
only been here a few months. They own 
a house. It is small and old, comfort- 
able enough and nicely kept—not at- 
tractive like the new houses, though. The 
husband is very popular with his asso- 
ciates. They do not go with the best 
among the townspeople, not at all. A 
very uncultivated class, I should say, are 
their companions. The wife is not liked. 
She is felt to be unlike them. They 
mention that she reads a great deal. 
They call her ‘slow.’” 


AN abrupt pause here, as he changed 
the plates, made itself felt as im- 
pressive. He was a little nearer Gil- 
bert when he spoke again, and there 
was a faint confidential tinge to the 
tone. 

“She walks every day—long walks, 
alone. I saw her this afternoon, si- 

ore.” 

“Did she see you?” 

“IT let her see me come out of the 
Corners, signore. And later I let her 
see me on the hills behind her. I thought 
it well to do so.” 

Gilbert sat back in intense enjoy- 
ment, smiling affectionately. 

“And why, under your sleek black 
Latin brain-lid, did you think it well, 
you scoundrel ?” 

“Tt might be that the thought would 
come to her, as such things do come 
easily to women, that you were having 
me notice her because you were inter- 
ested. Such things are liked by all 
women, signore.” 

AT]? 

“Si, signore. Even if a woman is very 
precise and very cold and if there is no 
reaching her, in her heart she likes such 
things.” 

“What things?” Gilbert 
“You know so much—tell me.” 

“She likes the man to—try.” Salva- 
tore murmured this and spread his dark, 
sensitive hands in a way that was an 
unspoken “Why not?” 

“Then you think,” commented Gil- 
bert, “that Mrs. Caren would at. least 
be secretly pleased if I tried to manage 
a pleasant little friendship with her?” 


laughed. 
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“Without doubt, signore, and for 
many reasons.” 

“Give me one.” 

He looked at Gilbert almost reproach- 
fully. 

“But you have seen her, signore! 
Not beautiful in the grand way—but 
pretty, engaging, simpatica? Si—si! 
And she is poor. She is lonely.” 

“Lonely?” Gilbert’s. face softened. 
He looked down as if he were gazing at 
something helpless and hurt. 

“Very lonely, signore. The look that 
is unconsciously in her eyes, though she 
smiles, tells that.” His brows and shoul- 
ders went up together. He pursed his 
lips. “There is nothing for her here!” 

“Tell me more about Mr. Caren.” 

“He takes the seven-twelve train to 
the city every day, and the five-fifteen 
home every night. I saw him come up 
Main Street to-night with two of his 
friends. They went into Drake's bar- 
room. He did not. He seems a very 
good sort of man, signore. He is good- 
natured, happy, and means well to all. 
He is heavy and short, with a round, 
honest face. I should say that of his sort 
he is the very best—but it is not his 
wife’s sort.” 

“Not?” Gilbert said, and began to 
smoke. 

“Not at all.‘ From what I’ve seen and 
heard to-day, I should be willing to 
swear, signore, that if this man were 
not one to stay blind to what a woman 
shows in her face, one not likely to see 
the facts that lie around him, and if he 
were not also of a very light-hearted dis- 
position, the marriage could not last.” 

He stopped abruptly, as before, and 
looked fully and urbanely at Gilbert, 
who knew these pauses well and always 
waited for the most important words to 
follow them. 

“Mr. Caren has very recently joined 
the Fire Volunteer Company, signore. 
As he lives on this hill, he of course be- 
longs to the section that takes in service 
for the Corners. That section is called 
‘The Ever-ready.’” 

There was not the slightest emphasis 
or suggestion on Salvatore’s rather sad 
middle-aged face. Yet he meant the 
words to open a clear road before Gil- 
bert, and they did. 











“It’s two years—isn’t it—since Hale 
gave that smoker here to the firemen?” 
Gilbert asked. 

“Almost three,” said Salvatore. 

“Then attend to it—will you? This 
is Tuesday.. Have invitations got ready 
for a smoker in the garage at the Cor- 
ners on Friday night, and I’ll sign them. 
Get some variety people up from New 
York—and all the rest. You know what 
to do, Salvatore. Ask their womenfolk 
up for the supper. Have the Cottage 
open to the crowd—fires, and plenty of 
flowers about.” 

“Si, signore.” ‘ 

Gilbert suddenly put his hand on the 
man’s sleeve. When he spoke, it was in 
Italian, his voice most earnestly kind. 

“You saw the doctor to-day? He told 
me he’d get up from town before six.” 

A glow that ended in a grateful smile 
went over Salvatore’s subtle and swarthy 
face. 

“He finds me much better, but I must 
keep my throat warm.” 

“See that you do. Take it easy. Hand 
my orders around here and have others 
do all the work for you. Good night, 
Salvatore. I sha’n’t want you again.” 
As he went to the fire, he gave the arm 
a last pat. ‘Take it easy!” 


MANSERVANT came from the 

adjoining room. He and Salvatore 
lifted the light table, carried it out, 
and the door was closed. 

Gilbert sprawled in a big chair before 
the logs. His hands were clasped tight- 
ly below his chin, and he stared over 
them at the flames. He was thirty-five. 
Not far now to the unlovely forties! He 
was no longer susceptible or impulsive, 
was tired of the love-chase as he knew 
it. And yet, with the belief that he was 
on the trail of something that would take 
his bréath and make his heart beat 
faster, he was filled with the spoiled 
child’s impatience for fulfillment. De- 
termination showed in his brooding eyes. 
He meant to know Naomi, and quickly. 

In the antiquated library of the Cot- 
tage he had chanced that morning on 
an old, worn school “‘Reciter,” his name 
with boyish flourishes on the flyleaf. 
Some lilting, minor lines that had been 
much quoted by one of his tutors had 
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caught his eye. As they came back to 
him now, he kept his dreaming gaze 
on the fire while smiling a defiant de- 
nial : 


There are gains for all our losses; 
There are balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 


Ah, but it does! It can! In the 
entrancing flavor of new passion it can 
revisit the most tired heart. It can 
be like a drop of wine left miraculously 
in a breaking glass, and of almost unen- 
durable sweetness because sad wisdom, 
knowing it cannot last, crushes it upon 
the lips and holds it there till the dying 
breath of its fragrance is absorbed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


NDY was brushing his hat with 
an energy that was like a chas- 
tisement. Contentment was plas- 

tered upon him. Why not? Naomi had 
given him a delicious and plentiful 
breakfast ; he took keen pleasure in the 
daily commuting, with its game of pi- 
nochle; and he was looking forward to 
the next Saturday night’s dancing in 
town. 

He stopped humming, to glance at 
her. She was resting on her elbow 
above her empty coffee-cup, her gaze 
fixed on the wall behind him. 

“Come back to earth, Nomey!” he 
yelled, and gave a shrill whistle on two 
fingers. “Say,” he went on, when she 
looked at him, “what do you see, any- 
way, when you look like that? Not 
spooks, I hope!’’ : 

“Wonders!” she murmured, rousing, 
and gave a wistful sigh. “Things I read 
about, mostly, that become real to me. 
Sometimes I’m watching the courtesans 
of old Alexandria nailing their wreaths 
of flowers against the bids written on the 
walls ; sometimes I’m in a London slum, 
watching the wife of a coster shrieking 
under his blows.” 

She laughed out at his bewildered 
stare, and began to collect the plates. 

“I'll tell you something, Nomey,” 
Andy said weightily. “I always knew 
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you were a high-brow ; but look out that 
you don’t become a nut—for then your 
Uncle Dudley’s love will grow cold.” 

To soften the words he gave her a 
tomboyish kiss that struck on her nose 
and made her reel. The smile went out 
of her face. 

“T’ve told you so often not to kiss me 
that way!” she cried. 

“Gee, but you’re getting mighty 
fussy lately, Nomey!” 

She put down the heap of dishes she 
had started to pick up and looked at 
him seriously. 

“See here, Andy: I want.to say some- 
thing to you that’s been worrying me. 
You think I’m fussy, ‘nutty’ and other 
things you hurl at me. Well, I think 
that since you’ve come to Rockhill you 
don’t take any pains to please me about 
little things that mean a lot tome. Now, 
for instance—you’ve begun to call me 
‘Nomey.’ I’ve asked you not to. I like 
my name, and I wont have it chopped 
up "? 

“Oh, a pet name’s cute!” he said with 
a frowning pout. “Look at Edith 
White. Though she tacks those flossy 
y’s on her name, she likes being called 
Eddie and Ed.” 


nysomrs soft eyes flashed. 

“What has that to do with me? 
Let Miss White operate on her name as 
she pleases. I don’t pattern myself on 
her. The way she talks is—common! 
And you are drifting that way, Andy. 
For heaven’s sake, don’t copy Miss 
White and what she calls her ‘push.’ It 
makes me just—wretched.” 

“All right!” he soothed. “I'll put a 
crimp in Webster's Unabridged, after 
this.” A cloud swept over his pink-and- 
white face. “Can’t see why you're so 
down on the crowd. A little rough- 
house—but what of it? I hope you're 
not insinuating that they’re—immoral ?” 

“If they were even that—sincerely !” 
Naomi retorted. “But for six days of 
the week they are the most correct and 
domestic people; then they go to New 
York for one night and do everything to 
make it have the Jook of an orgy—the 
worst Tenderloin restaurants, the loud- 
est ragtime, ‘cocktails to burn.’ And they 
always appear to trade off husbands and 


wives in the most suggestive way. Miss 
White always takes possession of you. 
Mr. McCarvon has tried a make-believe 
devilishness with me.” 

““Devilishness?” Andy snorted. “Why, 
he and his wife are devoted to each 
other! Can’t you take a little fun?” 

“T don’t call it fun for a man that 
I scarcely know and don’t even like to 
put his arms around me and call me 
‘his own beautiful doll.’ Because he 
does that before his wife, who is enjoy- 
ing herself in the arms of another de- 
voted husband, doesn’t excuse it. The 
impertinence becomes ridiculous—just 
because everyone is so good. Now, Andy, 
do you understand ?” 

“No,” he snapped. “I pass!” 

- “Well, I can’t say any more. But 
I’m not going to New York on Saturday 
night. I told Miss White so the other 
day. I think they'll all be really glad 
of it, for they don’t like me.” 

“Then have I got to roost home here 
too?” he demanded. 

“Not at all, Andy. You enjoy the 
parties—so you go. Your drinking is 
the only thing that worries me. But you 
say that you drink the same amount 
when I’m with you as when I’m not.” 

“Just as much.” He suddenly melted. 
“Tf it would make you any easier, girlie, 
I'll say now that if you really don’t 
want to go on’ with the push on Satur- 
day-night, I wont touch a drop. How’s 
that?” 

“Oh, Andy, that would be nice!” 
She went to him and curved her fine 
wrist wistfully about his neck. “Oh, 
if only I needn’t be afraid of—drink !” 

“Over two months since the last time,” 
said Andy with a broad smile. “Now, 
haven’t I been good?” 

She hesitated, then kissed his fresh 
and pouting lips with deep tenderness. 

“You have, you baby! Keep on being 
good—and everything will be all right!’ 


S he started for the door on his usual 
rush, he saw the postman coming up 
the walk. 

“Gee,” he called, pulling out his 
watch, “here’s the mail! I generally 
meet the man way down the road. He’s 
early or I’m late.” After a look at the 
time he gave her a glance of fury. 
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“Missed the seven-twelve! You see what 
these long gabs at breakfast do?” 

As he could catch the next train with- 
out hurrying, he went to the door for the 
letters. There was one from Susy to 
Naomi, and a large envelope, with a 
dark-blue seal, for himself. When the 
paper was turned back and in thick blue 
lettering at the top, he saw “The Cor- 
ners,” Andy gave a howl of joy. 

“Listen !” 

He began reading aloud with excited 
chuckles. As one of the members of the 
Ever-ready Fire Volunteer Corps, he 
was invited to a smoker to be held in the 
garage of the Corners at eight o’clock 
on Friday night. It concluded: 


After half-past nine, I should be very 
glad to welcome your wife, or other 
women members. of your family, to an 
informal supper following the enter- 
tainment. 

Sincerely, 
GiLBert HAMPTON. 


“Signed by himself !”” Andy cried, and 
with sparkling eyes sat down to pore 
over the thick, smooth sheet. ‘But 
shouldn’t he have said ‘/ady members’ ?” 

As Naomi did not answer, he asked 
the question again. 

“No,” she said dreamily. 
sumed that they are ladies.” 

He had not heard. He was studying 
the invitation word by word. 

“Yes, this means just one thing. From 
what Edith White told me that Hamp- 
ton said to her in the library the other 
day, and his rushing after you so nicely 
with your purse, I think he’s going to be 
sociable, going to take a hand in Rock- 
hill affairs. And you know I told you 
how he told Ed White that he remem- 
bered my hitting him with the snowball 
—even described me. This is great! 
Wonder if it will be uniforms or full 
dress, Full dress, I guess, and I’m glad. 
I’m a scream in that fireman’s hat half- 
way down my back—takes a tall man! 
I'll get a new full-dress shirt to-day, 
one of those flossy onés with a whole 
regiment of dinky tucks down the front. 
Gee! And you're counted in, girlie,” he 
cried as he swung around to her. “Now 
you'll have a peek at the gardens.” 

He became aware of her silence for 
the first time. 


“It’s as- 
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“‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“Nothing. It’s so surprising. 
just thinking.” 


I’m— 


cypet G the two days that had inter- 
vened since Gilbert halted Naomi in 
the rain, the memory of his soft yet de- 
termined gaze had come often to her. 
She had expelled it in an attempt to be 
practical. By the time Andy had fin- 
ished an examination of the letter, it 
had returned in a sweep, pouring upon 
her, defiant and warm. 

The reason for the letter was not lost 
on her—the purpose back of it. She 
knew. How she knew so surely she 
could not have told, but she felt some 
magnetic quality in herself rush to meet 
and understand Gilbert Hampton. At 
first a warm breathlessness had seized 
her, followed quickly by a depression 
that she could not reason down. 

“T—don’t think I’ll go,” she blurted. 
“I don’t know any of the firemen’s 
wives.” 

“Well, here’s your chance to know 
them,” Andy cried. “Grab it!” 

“But I haven’t anything fit for eve- 
ning, and it’s so late—” 

“What’s that stuff you’ve been sewing 
on?” he demanded. 

He had been watching her for weeks 
puzzling her brows over a mist of pur- 
ple and green, while constantly referring 
for guidance to a colored fashion-plate 
pinned where she could see it. 

“Tt’s my first attempt at making a real 
dress.” 

“Rush it!” cried Andy. He took her 
by the shoulders and shook her gayly. 
“You'll walk off with the gate receipts, 
no matter what you wear! Get busy. 
See you to-night, girlie. So long!” 

Naomi carried the plates and platter 
into the kitchen. She put on a robe- 
like gingham apron and rubber gloves. 
As she began her work, her look was 
that of a dreamer—not a happy dream- 
er; longing and disinclination alternated” 
in her eyes. 

To meet Gilbert where she might talk 
to him, know him—yes, that would be 
delightful. But this privilege as one of 
the firemen’s wives reminded her un- 
comfortably of the scene in English nov- 
els where the lord of the manor dances 
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once a year with his tenantry at harvest 
suppers, or something of the sort. 

And yet she was too clear-minded not 
to admit that there was a difference be- 
tween Gilbert and his obscure guests, of 
whom she would be one. This was not 
a shadow on her republicanism, for she 
did not see the difference as anything 
intrinsic that set him apart in the 
seigneurial sense—only as the inevitable 
result of opportunity that chance had 
sent to him and not to the others. She 
told herself that her reluctance to accept 
his invitation was an almost insensate 
dislike of patronage of any sort. 

She knew this was not the whole truth. 
And as she was polishing the knives, 
the thought of Andy took substance. She 
was made to face it. If Andy were dif- 
ferent! If he-were just as poor, just 
as humble in circumstances, yet with 
polish and tact, so that she could feel 
sure she would be proud of whatever 
he said and did, with what a gay inde- 
pendence she would go as one of the 
crowd, satisfied, since she was beside 
him! Ah, that was it! There lay the 
sore spot that could ache hard at times— 
Andy. Jf Andy were different! 

Yet no sooner had she quivered to 
this wish than she felt a quick touch of 
tage at herself and pity for him. He 
loved her, needed her. She had married 
him without loving him. If anyone 
should be condemned, it was she, who 
had been a coward. 

She struggled from this useless fog 
of feeling and vigorously finished her 
work. When it was all done, she read 
Susy’s letter, and found it delightful, 
particularly her news of Gerty. 


Upon my word, Naomi, you 
wouldn’t aber her, she is so pretty. 
She shed Lanetown like a disease. I 
like having this little run on the train 
to see her, too. Her neighbors are nice 
people, and she is full of the thought of 
opening the little millinery shop. .You 
know the poor soul always did have a 
smart taste in hats, had a way of stick- 
ing a poor bow on some old relic that 
I’d given her, that used to surprise me. 

Ophelia and Marigold are as busy 
as bees. They used to be so like vege- 
tables that some one had stepped on, 
I never knew what they really looked 
like. They’re fine little girls—take hold 
of everything so cleverly. The day 


school is just as good, if not better 
than Lanetown’s and they never miss a 


1 may as well warn you that you 
are expected to dress in worsted, for 
they are all knitting for you in their 

, leisure hours. A sweater from Susy, 
cap and gloves from Ophelia, and 
Marigold is on nse mysterious 


that may be aay. eg wont get 
these till next Christmas, I imagine; 
then you'll be ready for a life of to- 
bogganing with a vengeance! 


Naomi gave her tender, low-pitched 
laugh, rereading the happy -lines. 
“Poor little Gerty! Oh—I’m glad!” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


FTER almost a week of clouds, 
A Friday morning brought sun, 

fragrance, breeze and _ blue- 
ness. Stray puddles, reflecting bits of 
the overhead azure, were turquoises in 
the wet brown. Above the faintly 
leaved trees, drifts of white fleece sailed 
by in.a grand way—speeding galleons 
of the sky. Now one could believe that 
spring had come. 

Naomi was happy, much like a child 
on the eve of a holiday. Beside a sun- 
ny window, while her freshly washed 
hair changed to a sparkling apricot- 
red wonder, she finished the purple 
gown with the under-hints of green. 

When the last stitch was placed, she 
held the heap of gauze against her breast 
and stood before a mirror. Her scruti- 
nizing gaze changed to one of dreamy 
delight. She loved it—loved herself in 
it. The two-hued fluttering things 
seemed a mist that a fairy might have 
worn. She pressed her lips to the shreds 
that formed the sleeves and laid it on 
her bed, close to the new slippers and 
stockings of purple, and a cloak of pale 
gray cloth that had been Susy’s Christ- 
mas gift. 

Andy arrived at seven. He had been 
shaven, clipped and massaged by one 
of the new, resourceful barbers who, as 
only the enlightened know, do for men 
what beauty doctors do for women. It 
had been agreed that Naomi should be 
trelieved of getting dinner that night. 
Andy had dined in town; she had tea 
and cold meat at six. There was plenty 








of time for her to help him off to the 
smoker and get ready herself at her 
leisure afterward. 

The first shade on her light-hearted- 
ness that day came with Andy’s words as 
he seized the dress coat from the bed 
and carried it back to the wardrobe: 

“It’s not to be full dress, girlie. We 
wear Tuxedoes. Got that straight from 
headquarters.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Who do you suppose I had on the 
phone to-day?” he asked gleefully, and 
with the air of keeping back a pleasant 


surprise, “You'll never guess. Our— 
host !” 
“Not Mr. Hampton?” she asked, 


quite as interested as he wished. 

“The same.” 

“He called you up?” 

“No, I called Aim up. You seé,” he 
smiled, “I’m a good dresser and I 
wanted to keep up to my reputation for 
carrying the duds. So, as I was in doubt 
about them, I just got the Corners on 
the wire and asked for the gentleman 
himself.” 


NAoM! remained silent, chilled, and 
resenting what she would have to 
endure. 

“T introduced myself,” Andy went on, 
“and said I was taking it on myself to 
be spokesman for the Ever-readies who 
would be glad to hear what was right 
at a smoker in a swell house—full dress 
throughout, or Tuxedoes? I wish you 
could ‘have heard Hampton laugh, 
Naomi—in the nicest way—real friendly 
—no side. And he said we could suit 
ourselves. Then I got real cozy with 
him. ‘May I ask what you intend to 
wear?’ I said. ‘I think a dinner-jacket 
will be very comfortable,’ he says. I 
thanked him, and rang off—so Tuxedo it 
is.” 

He did not remark her silence, and 
continued ruminatively : 

“T guess the swells don’t say Tuxedo 
and full dress—guess they say evening 
clothes, or dress suit, and dinner-jacket. 
I know that English tailor did—the one 
I went to for my marriage duds.” 


A 
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“Sounds simpler,” said Naomi on a 
hard breath. 

“Susy McClintock said the term Tux- 
edo would not be understood abroad.” 
He laughed jeeringly with a disconcert- 
ing kind of force. “Gee—but Susy often 
gave me a pain! To listen to her gab 
about London and Paris, you’d think 
she led the grand march at Windsor 
Castle. And she was only a buyer!” 
he ended with contempt. 

“A buyer with brains, as it happens!” 
Naomi flashed with quick loyalty. 

“Let her hire a hall!” Andy stood 
beaming at his polished nails. ‘She 
knows too much. I remember once when 
I told a waiter in one of those French 
places to bring me some vin ordinaire, 
I heard her pronounce it afterward as 
van or vung. When I joshed her, she 
said there was only one way to pro- 
nounce it.” 

“There is only one way,” said Naomi. 

“Then they ought to spell it right. 
V-a-n is van, and v-i-n is vin’. The 
French make me tired!” 

“Well, Andy,” she said, rising with a 
breath of wild laughter whose pain and 
anger were lost on him, “as not even 
you, with all your self-confidence, can 
twist foreign languages to your idea of 
what they ought to be, why not keep 
away from them? There’s always the 
English word. Find out what it is, and 
use it,” she advised as she went out. 

In her own room she twisted her lips, 
beating a futile fist against an open 
palm. 

A cold, thin dread seized her, spread 
in her. She stood at a tension, look- 
ing back at the closed door. How pink 
Andy’s cheeks had been—pinker than 
usual! How feverishly bright his eyes 
and how foolish his smile, while mock- 
ing Susy as he never had before! She 
recalled that he not only had not kissed 
her; he had not come very close to 
her. These various items made her re- 
call a previous time when he had come 
home, talkative, flushed and with glitter- 
ing eyes. What had followed made 
memories in a lurid cloud. 

“T must speak to him—warn him!” 


REMARKABLY dramatic episode occurs in the next installment of this un- 
usual novel—in the next, the January, issue of THE GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 














The Master 


By GEORGE R. GUILD 


HE prisoner sat on the edge 
of his cot and sullenly gazed 
at the door of his cell-room. 


Over the door was a small barred, tran- 
som, the only source of ventilation and 
of diffused daylight. From the ceiling 
hung an oil lamp which burned con- 
tinuously day and night, and filled the 
small room with its odor. 

As he gazed at the door, the prisoner 
had a feeling that through it, his every 
movement was watched by some one out- 
side ; but he could not be sure. 

Yes, they had got him at last, caught 
him in the very act of his espionage, and 
he knew the firing squad would soon 
end his earthly troubles. 

He had no fear; no, that much, at 
least, was due him. But in his soul 
burned a fierce hatred for his captors, 
these despised Americans, and a rage 
consumed him against the fates which 
gave him into their hands just as he 
was about to send most valuable infor- 
mation to his country—information for 
which Berlin had long been waiting— 
a single word, only, and a date. 

He ground his teeth and clenched his 
fists. Was he, Fritz Hahn, the Fritz 
Hahn, Master Spy of them all, to die 
like a rat without being able to get one 
word, only one word, to his friends out- 
side? He could not believe it; it was 
not possible! Many and many a time 
had he faced almost certain detection 
and consequent death, but his wits had 
saved him. Could they save him now? 

They had stripped him of his clothes, 
these Americans; not a single thing in 
the cell was his own; even his knife, 
comb, fountain pen and watch had been 
taken from him, and in their stead an- 
other suit of clothing had been issued for 
his use—maybe the garments of his 
predecessor. who knows? If he had not 
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been careless, if he had not— But what 
mattered it now? He must think, think ; 
surely there was a way out of it, could he 
but find it. He would find it, he, the 
Fritz Hahn, would not die without get- 
ting to Berlin what had caused him in- 
finite trouble, and finally his life, to 
obtain. He knew the plan of the Ameri- 
can army commander, he knew the 
place and date set for the opening drive 
of the big offensive by the latest antag- 
onist of his country, this new and un- 
tried American army, and Fritz Hahn 
did not propose to let this information 
die with him. 

They would try him in a few days, 
and in a week he would be dead! Where 
was Louisa, and would she be able to 
locate him? Between them lay a secret 
which he had found useful before; 
would she remember, and find a way? 
The more he thought about it, the more 
he reasoned that she would, and he grew 
calmer, so he could think the better. 


- Room 307 H. Q. Building at Vier- 
ney, two officers were making a care- 
ful inventory of the personal effects of 
one Fritz Hahn, formerly a German 
spy, and now an American prisoner in 
a room which had been a storeroom on 
the same floor. 

Captain Austin Works of the Ameri- 
can Intelligence Corps was dangling in 
his huge hand a massive gold watch, 
with its heavy gold chain and keeper. 

“Odd-looking thing, Ordway,” re- 
marked the officer, as he began to pry 
the lid from the back of the watch; 
“must be an heirloom.” 

“Looks like a dog-chain tied to it,” 
remarked Lieutenant Ordway, his youth- 
ful assistant. 

The lid flew off. 
Works. “See what’s here.” 


“Hello!” exclaimed 
And he 































pulled a coiled spring with fine saw- 
teeth from the inside edge of the case. 

Ordway smiled. “I suppose he has 
used that before, sir, but little good it 
will do him this time.” 

Together they examined the odd time- 
piece, but finding nothing more of in- 
terest, the senior officer snapped the lid 
back in place and laid the watch on his 
desk. 

“Ordway,” he began, as he slowly 
drew into his lungs the fragrant fumes 
from his spacious meerschaum pipe, and 
let them out through this nose and 
mouth, “Ordway, you were just in time, 
boy, justin time. You nabbed him very 
cleverly, but you gave me a pretty half- 
hour of worry, I’ll assure you. Let’s see, 
how long have you been in the Corps? 
About a month, isn’t it?” 

“Nearer two, sir.” 

“Well, you are learning, but you are 
a queer mixture. Sometimes you are 
about the densest thing God ever made 
—that motorcycle incident, for ex- 
ample—” 

Ordway blushed, and Works laughed 
heartily. 

“Remember that? It’s when you try 
to think, Ordway. The way to succeed 
in this business is not to fry but just to 
do it; or, what’s better, let the other 
fellow do it for you. —Come in!” in 
answer to a knock on the door. 

An orderly entered and saluted. “A 
lady to see you, sir.” 

“See me?” He glanced at his subor- 
dinate and shrugged his shoulders, good- 
naturedly, as he nodded to the orderly 
to admit her, then strolled to the window 
and stood looking out, with his back to 
the door. 

“Monsieur le Capitaine?” inquired a 
feminine voice in perfect French,- ad- 
dressing the Lieutenant. 

‘Ordway wondered why his superior 
did not turn around, but bowed and of- 
fered a chair, which she did not imme- 
diately accept. “The object of your 
visit, madam?” he inquired. 

She started to reply rapidly in French, 
but he stopped her with a motion of his 
hand. After a moment’s hesitation she 
began again, this time in German, but 
Ordway merely shook his head. ‘Can 
you not speak English?” he inquired. 
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Apparently she understood the word 
“English,” for she answered, with a 
pretty pucker of her lips and a deft 
arching of the eyebrows. “Je ne parle 
pas V Anglais, monsieur.”’ 

The figure at the window slowly 
turned about, bowed to her, and said, 
“Madame Du Bois, I believe?” address- 
ing her in the language she had pre- 
tended not to understand. “I. am 
‘Monsieur le Capitaine’ whom you seek, 
and this’—indicating the junior officer 
—“is Lieutenant Ordway.” 

Under the circumstances most women 
would have become confused, or would 
have pretended not to understand. She 
did neither; she laughed, extended her 
hand and replied in good English: 

“As you have guessed my name, Mon- 
sieur Captain, perhaps you have guessed 
the object of my visit, yes?” And her 
snapping black eyes seemed playfully 
to attempt to pierce the placidity of 
his composure. 

“Perhaps, madam,” simply, as they 
both were seated. 

“And you will grant my request, yes?” 

“I think I know the nature of your 
request, Madame Du Bois,” calmly re- 
plied the officer, “and I doubt that I 
grant it; but you may state it, if you 
wish.” 

“But yes, monsieur, it is about my 
husband, who was to-day taken prisoner 
by some terrible mistake. I wish to see 
him for a few moments, just a few mo- 
ments—it is quite possible, monsieur ?”’ 

Captain Works smiled and shook his 
head. “Quite impossible, madam, as we 
have no prisoner by the name of Du 
Bois.” 

Her eyes flashed angrily. “It was un- 
necessary, monsieur !” she fairly snapped 
at him. “Since you know me, you per- 
haps know my relation to him,” She 
smiled haughtily and lifted her shoul- 
ders. “If not his wife, well, what mat- 
ters it?” 

Captain ‘Works looked out of the 
window, then back at her. 

“Yes, I know you well,” he replied, 
“and I thought you would give me credit 
for more sense, Madame Du Bois.” 

Her lips curled slightly, but she did 
not reply. 

He continued, “You knew your re- 
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quest would be refused, did you not, 
even before it was made?” 

“Of course, monsieur.” 

“Then why make it?” 

“There was a chance, monsieur, and 
I took it.” 

“And lost.” 

“Yes, and lost.” 

They both smiled. 

“Now that we understand each other, 
madam,” said the Intelligence Officer, 
“have you any reason for prolonging 
your visit? For if not—” 

“For if not, you will show me out, 
monsieur ?” 

“TI am sorry, madam, but I am busy” 
—coldly. ‘ 

She arose to go. “I understand,” she 
replied, sadly, all banter gone from her 
voice, as she. took a step toward the 
door. Then she turned, and wistfully 
looking up into the face of the tall, 
dignified officer, she exclaimed: 

“He is not well, monsieur! You will 
allow me to send him some slight deli- 
cacies, perhaps? Some fruit, maybe?” 

The eyes of the officer contracted, and 
a suspicion of a frown came over his 
features. 

“Why?” he asked, simply. 

“Monsieur is very cautious ex- 
claimed Madame Du Bois. ‘You fear 
a hidden message for him perhaps— 
ha! ha!” she laughed mischievously. 
“No, no; Monsieur is far too clever for 
that.” Then her voice became sober. 
“If one you love were in prison and 
sick, would you not send her some token 
of your love, my big handsome Captain ?” 

“Yes, if I could.” 

“And J may?” 

“Yes, you may, madam.” He turned 
to his subordinate, who arose and stood 
at attention. “Ordway, kindly tell the 
prisoner his wife desires to send him 
some love tokens, and ask what he de- 
sires them to be.” 

The Lieutenant bowed slightly and 
departed ; the Intelligence Officer, after 
motioning his visitor to be seated, began 
to read some papers, apparently for- 
getting all about her. 


4 loess junior officer went to the cell- 
room of the prisoner, and was ad- 
mitted by the Irish sergeant on duty. 
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Fritz Hahn was lying on his cot, fin- 
gers clasped behind his head, gazing at 
the ceiling, and did not rise when the 
officer entered. Ordway spoke to him 
sharply. 

“You will, hereafter, observe the cus- 
tomary courtesy of rising to your feet on 


the entrance of an officer. .... Do so 
now !” 
The prisoner obeyed sullenly. Ord- 


way continued : 

“Your wife came to see you—” 

The prisoner started slightly, and his 
eyes would have betrayed his excited in- 
terest had Ordway noticed him closely. 

“but was refused the permission, of 
course. However, she was allowed to 
send any love tokens, such as food, you 
know, which you might desire. What 
do you want?” 

There was no reply. 

“IT am waiting your answer.” 

“T have none td give you.” 

The young officer, who in his heart 
pitied the woman, perhaps because he 
was too inexperienced to understand 
her, felt a wholesome disgust of the 
prisoner’s ingratitude toward her. 

“If you have no answer for me, have 
you none for her?” he asked coldly. 

“No r 

The officer turned on his heel and left 
the cell, but had gone only a few paces 
when Sergeant Mulligan called to him: 

“The prisoner wishes to speak to the 
Lieutenant, sor, I take it.” 

Ordway’s first impulse was not to re- 
turn, but thinking of the little woman 
a few doors down the hall, he changed 
his mind and retraced his steps. 

“Well?” he asked of the prisoner. 

The latter’s manner had suddenly 
changed. 

“T am sick,” he replied, indicating his 
stomach, ‘‘and cannot eat. “If I might 
have a bucket of fresh milk each eve- 
ning, if the Herr Leutnant thinks my 
wife might be allowed to bring me that, 
it is all I wish. No, one thing more— 
my comb and my watch; it is like night 
in here, and my watch when it ticks is 
like an old friend, and is company.” 

Ordway glanced at him contemp- 
tuously. “Is it the watch you want, or 
the file in the back of it?” 

The prisoner did not seem surprised. 
























“The file would be of no use here,” he 
replied. 

The Lieutenant returned to his chief 
and the visitor. 

“He says he is sick, and would like a 
bucket of fresh milk each evening,” ex- 
plained Ordway. 

“Is that all he wants?” asked Cap- 
tain Works. 

“All to eat,’ replied Ordway, with 
emphasis on the last word, “but he re- 
quests his comb and watch, also.” 

For a moment the other did not re- 
ply; then rising and opening the door 
for Madame Du Bois, he said: “He 
may have what he asks for, madam. You 
have permission to deliver fresh milk to 
the orderly at the door below each 
evening. Ordway, you may give him 
his comb and watch.” 

When Madame Du Bois had left, the 
senior officer asked, “Well, Ordway, 
what do you make of it?” as he re- 


lighted his meerschaum, and _ leaned’ 


backward contentedly in his chair. 

“I don’t make anything out of it, par- 
ticularly, sir, except that she wanted to 
see him and was refused.” 

“Oh, she knew that, before she came.” 

“Then why did she come?” 

“Yes, why? Can’t you answer, your 
own question, Ordway?” 
~ “No sir, I don’t see that she gained 
anything—that is, if we feed the cat 
first; she may figure on helping him 
out West before the firing squad does 
it for her.” 

Captain Works smiled. “I said you 
were a queer mixture, Ordway. Can’t 
you see—no, of course you don’t know 
her history as I do, so it’s not fair. 
Why, boy, they are the cleverest pair of 
secret agents financed by the German 
government—she is not his wife, nor is 
she his mistress, nor is she Madame Du 
Bois. She is Louise Heinrich, and she 
is a Russian! But what her Russian 
name is, no one knows.” 

“Why not take her up, sir?” asked the 
subaltern. 

“Because she has never tripped, as 
yet. We have nothing against her which 
we can prove—though we may have, 
when we get through with this case.” 

“You need only have refused her re- 
quests, sir; he does not need any milk.” 
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Captain Works laughed heartily. 
“Really, Ordway, I have hopes for you 
yet. Of course he doesn’t need any 
milk, and I fancy it will choke him to 
have to drink it.” . 

“Then what is theig object?” 

“That’s what we are here to find out.” 

“Seems to me the easiest thing would 
have been to have sent her out, and have 
kept her away.” 

“No, by no means.” He rang for the 
orderly. “Send Roschon to me,” he 
directed. Then he continued: ‘There 
is a game to play, their game. What, 
would you spoil all the fun? Seriously 
though, there is but one way to conduct 
our business, my boy, and that is to let 
the other fellow have lots of rope, all he 
wants, but keep one end in your own 
hands, and hang him with his rope be- 
fore he hangs you. It is my motto, and 
works well. It is the only way we learn 
new tricks—and I fancy we have a new 
one to learn now.” 

“Tt seems to me they have little chance 
of success, unless he should bribe the 


guards.” 
“He cannot bribe them; they are 
watched. —Come in!” 


In came Roschon, a splendid sample 
of French ragamuffin, dirty and tattered 
from head to foot. As the urchin en- 
tered the office, he wiped a torn coat- 
sleeve across his nostrils for the pur- 
pose of most conveniently removing 
evidences of a severe cold. 

Captain Works scowled at the young- 
ster, whereupon the latter remembered, 
and jerked a battered cap from his head. 

“That’s better,” commented the offi- 
cer. “Now Roschon, I want you to fol- 
low the lady who was just in here, and 
tell me where she goes and what she 
does.” 

Roschon looked as though he were try- 
ing to think whom the officer could pos- 
sibly mean by “the lady.” 

“Get out, Roschon, and follow her ; be 
back here at six; and don’t try to make 
me think you have not been spying 
around here on everybody who comes in 
and goes out—there’s the door.” And 
he started to assist the urchin on his 
way, whereupon Roschon vanished. _ 

“Clever youngster, that, but dirty— 
oh, my!” commented Ordway. 
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PROMPTLY at six that evening Ros- 

chon appeared at the office, and 
found Captain Works and Ordway 
waiting for him, they having gone to 
mess early in order to spend the evening 
in the building. 

Roschon began at once. “Ze lady, 
heem go to hees house, zen heem—” 

“Hang it, Roschon, a lady isn’t a 
‘him.’ Say it in French, and talk your 
English to somebody else; don’t ex- 
periment on us!” exclaimed Works. 

Roschon began anew to explain, in 
French. The lady had first gone to her 
house, a little distance up the valley, 
and soon afterward returned to the vil- 
lage. She had purchased a new tin 
bucket from Henri’s tin shop, and a saw, 
a saw with a wide blade. 

“A saw!” exclaimed Ordway—but 
Works held up his hand, a signal not to 
interrupt; while over the features of 
the chief came a tense expression of 
interest, as he listened to the youngster. 

Roschon continued. She had gone 
into the shop of a German tinkerer who 
went by the name of Wilhelm, but was 
dubbed “Kaiser Bill” by the American 
soldiers. When she came out, about an 
hour later, she carried the bucket but 
had left the saw behind. She had then 
gone directly home. 

A faint smile played at the corners 
of the mouth of the Intelligence Officer, 
but it did not entirely conceal his per- 
plexity. However, tossing a silver coin 
to the child, he said: “Fine, Roschon, 
fine! Now get out.” 

For some little time neither officer 
spoke. Works paced the room slowly, 
head low, thinking. Finally the Intel- 
ligence Officer sat down, lighted his 
pipe, and pulled out his watch. “Won- 
der when she will bring the milk,” he 
remarked. 

A knock on the door, and an orderly 
entered : 

“A woman without, sir,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Without what?” asked Works. 

“IT mean, sir, beggin’ the Captain’s 
pardon, sir, there’s a lady below, sir, as 
says you told her to bring you some 
milk, sir. The which I says to myself, 
sir, says I, ‘You’re bloomin’ pretty, but 
damme if the Captain intends to drink 
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that milk—beer, more likely,’ but I sees 
it’s milk, all the same, sir—” 

“Of course I drink milk. Go back 
and get it.” 

“I have it here, sir, beggin’ the Cap- 
tain’s pardon, sir.” And he stepped par- 
tially out of the door to raise a tin 
bucket of milk from the floor of the 
hall and presented it to the Captain. 

“All right, you may go—by the way, 
you’re English, aren’t you?” asked 
Works. 

“Beggin’ the Captain’s pardon, sir, 
yes sir, from the north of Devonshire, 
sir.” 

Works took the bucket and put it on 
his desk. 

“How about the cat?” suggested Ord- 
way. “And I suppose you want some- 
thing to pour the milk in; for you will 
examine the bucket, wont you?” 

“Yes, the outside of it,” replied 
Works, reaching in his desk for his lens. 
“But it will be wasted effort.” 

He carefully searched the bucket for 
cuts, dents, deep scratches, or other pos- 
sible marks by which the woman might 
have attempted to communicate with the 
prisoner; but as he had expected, he 
found none. 

“You may take it to him, Ordway— 
that is, take it to the guard, and glue 
your eye to. the peephole and watch 
Fritz carefully as he drinks it. It is not 
what may go in which we have cause to 
fear, but what comes out. Our friend 
will send a message out on that bucket 
if he can do it. So watch him.” 

It was nearly half an hour later when 
Ordway returned with the empty bucket, 
which he handed to his chief. 

“T watched him, sir, and he made no 
attempt whatever to write anything on 
it; of course he did not know I was 
watching him, either,” said Ordway. 

“Would you be willing to bet on it?” 

“Yes sir, I would.” 

Together they carefully examined the 
bucket again with the lens, but were not 
rewarded for their efforts. As Works 
was turning it over to look more closely 
at the bottom, he stepped back with an 
exclamation. 

“Hello, what’s this? Why, here is 
the saw, Ordway, or rather what is left 
of it, nicely cut into a circle and fitted 





into the bucket in place of the original 
bottom.” 

It was true, the bottom of the bucket 
was of highly polished steel! 

“You are right,” replied Ordway, 
handing the bucket back to his chief. 
“Now what on earth did she have that 
done for? No easy thing to do, either.” 

Captain Works was puzzled, and he 
sat peering at the bucket, head cocked to 
one side. 

“His Master’s Voice,” said Ordway, 
amused. 

Works laughed. “Did I look like 
that?” he asked. “Well, I’ll confess it 
has me guessing.” He set the bucket 
down and rang for the orderly to de- 
liver it to the lady. 

“There is only one way to solve it,” 
continued Works, “and that is for you 
to get to her house first and attempt to 
conceal yourself somewhere so you can 
see but not be seen, then carefully watch 
her actions when she gets alone. If 
there is anything written on this bucket, 
she will have to use some means more 
effective than this lens to read it, and 
if she does, you arrest her. If she puts 
it away without bothering about it, then 
I suppose we may feel that we have been 
unduly alarmed and have given them 
credit for more cleverness than they 
really possess. If you cannot get out 
of her house without being discovered 
after once getting in, then be discov- 
ered after you have got the informa- 
tion you are after; but avoid her de- 
tecting your presence if you can.” 

Ordway put on his hat and slipped 
his automatic into his pocket. 

“Take Roschon with you on your 
motorcycle to show you the way,” said 
his chief, “and -go by the south road. 
You should reach her house fully half 
an hour before she arrives. It is a small 
house of two rooms only, one being a 
kitchen. She is living, for the present, 
with the Widow Garrett. If you find 
the widow: at home, invent some excuse 
for Roschon to get her out of the house 
long enough for you to get in and hid- 
den. You know the results wanted ; use 
your own ingenuity.” 

Ordway picked up Roschon from the 
guard-room in the basement of the build- 
-ing, and was soon rapidly approaching 
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the village by the south road. When he 
neared the house, he stopped the ma- 
chine and hid it in some bushes; then 
with Roschon he approached the front 
door. 

“Go on ahead, Roschon, and knock,” 
he said, to the urchin, “and if you find 
the old woman at home, tell her the lady 
has been hurt and has sent for her ; then 
get her off down the road so I can get 
inside.” 

Roschon hurried forward and knocked 
at the door; he knocked again and 
again, but met with no_ response. 
Through the window could be seen an 
oil lamp burning dimly, but no one was 
at home. Ordway then approached the 
door and tried to open it, while Roschon 
disappeared around the back of the 
house. 

The door was locked. Ordway tried 
the window, but could not force it with- 
out breaking it. Just then Roschon re- 
turned and motioned him to follow. The 
youngster disappeared under the house, 
Ordway after him, wiggling along on 
his stomach. 

Roschon had found an entrance, and 
through a small trapdoor the officer 
squeezed himself into what appeared to 
be a small vegetable closet and store- 
room off the kitchen. To see anyone 
inside, it was necessary only to remove 
the huge key from the other side of the 
door, which the officer promptly did. He 
then had a good view of the kitchen 
through the keyhole, but could not see 
into the other room. 

“Valuable Roschon!” he thought to 
himself, as he looked about for a prop 
for use against the door in case anyone 
should seek to enter his hiding-place be- 
fore he could slip back down through 
the trapdoor, which he left raised for 
quick exit, if necessary. 

He had been in his hiding-place prob- 
ably ten minutes when he heard a key 
inserted in a door, and some one entered 
the house. The “some one” soon proved 
to be Madame Du Bois, as Ordway 
could see when she entered the kitchen. 

She set the bucket on the kitchen 
table, closed the heavy wooden shutters 
of the windows, glanced about her 
cautiously and then began quickly to 
remove her wraps. 
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Raising the bucket, Madame Du Bois 
reversed it and placed it back on the 
table, bottom uppermost. 

His eye glued to the keyhole, Ordway 
watched her every movement breathless- 
ly. He was prepared to see her set about 
at once to decipher the message sup- 
posed to be on that bucket, and was 
astonished and somewhat provoked to 
see that she paid no attention to it. He 
wondered why she reversed it and did 
not wash it. 

Madame Du Bois set about getting 
her evening meal, which she placed on 
the kitchen table, and sat down to eat. 
Rising, she went to the cupboard and 
returned with a large tin pepper-shaker. 
As she approached the table she paused 
and half turned about as though she 
either had forgotten something or had 
heard a noise in the-front room, and 
Ordway noticed that she unconsciously 
turned the pepper-shaker over and let 
most of its contents fall on the table. 
Table, food, and even the bucket itself 
were quite covered with pepper. 

With an angry little stamp of her foot, 
Madame Du Bois brushed thie pepper 
from the table, shook it from the bucket, 
paused a moment and gave a violent 
sneeze. 

The whole performance was so amus- 
ing that Ordway had difficulty in re- 
pressing an inclination to laugh at her 
predicament. 

The lady, however, was in too good 
a humor to be disturbed by such a mis- 
hap, for she began to hum a liftle French 
tune as she cleared away all the evi- 
dences of the accident, and as she 
hummed the tune she drummed her ac- 
companiment with her knuckles on the 
bottom of the bucket. 

Her little accident had, however, cost 
her her appetite, for she made no fur- 
ther attempt to eat her meal. Instead, 
she cleared the table, washed and dried 
the bucket, and hung it on a peg on the 
wall, put away the food, and went into 
the other room, leaving the bucket hang- 
ing in full view of the young Intelli- 
gence Officer. 

Ordway decided to wait for further 
developments. Hardly had Madame 


Du Bois gone to the other room when 
the old woman who owned the place 
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returned, and the two women entered 
into conversation. 

For two full hours Ordway remained 
in his hiding-place. He could hear 
much of what was said, and understood 
most of it, for it was in French. But 
he finally decided that there was noth- 
ing more to be gained that night by re- 
maining longer, and slipped out through 
his trapdoor. 

Wiggling out from under the house, 
and returning to. the motorcycle, he 
found Roschon there waiting for him, 
fast asleep, one hand poked through 
the spokes of the wheel so it could not 
have been moved without wakening 
him. 


Ween Ordway had finished re- 

counting his adventures to his su- 
perior, he waited for the latter to 
speak, but was hardly expecting the re- 
ply he received. 

Captain Works sat thinking for a 
moment, then turned and looked at the 
Lieutenant, with scowl on his face. “We 
have been a couple of fools, you and I,” 
he said; “we have let part of the mes- 
Sage escape us already.” 

“That cannot be possible,” replied 
Ordway. “I assure you she made no 
attempt whatever to read any message 
on that bucket; I was expecting she 
would do so, and I am sure she did not. 
She even washed it and hung it on its 
peg.” 

“Oh, yes, true enough,” Works an- 
swered, “‘but not before she had wiped 
the pepper from it. Didn’t it strike you 
as rather strange she should spill all 
that pepper, and that she should not eat 
any supper? What did you do—lean 
your motorcycle up against her front 
door to notify her of your presence 
somewhere about the premises?” . 

Ordway felt the question was rather 
unjust, and was about to say so when 
he noticed the big man was really only 
bantering him a little. He had never 
seen Works lose his temper, and some- 
thing told him that his chief had no 
censure for him this time, though the 
words used would lead him to think 
that Works was displeased with him. 

A faint smile began to play on the 
features of the Intelligence Officer. 








“Monsieur is very cautious!” exclaimed Madame Du Bois. “You fear a hidden message for him, perhaps?” 
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Just then Roschon returned 
and motioned him to follow. 
The youngster disappeared un- 
der the house, Ordway after: * 


im. 


“Pepper!” he said, scowl- 

ing at the young officer. ‘And it 
made her sneeze! Really, Ordway, 
what has become of your intuition? 
You didn’t really think that was pep- 
per, did you?” 

“I don’t see what else it could have 
been, sir,” replied the other. 

“Well, it wasn’t pepper,” declared 
Captain Works. “Fritz Hahn wrote 
her a message, and she read it, and 
both acts were carried on right under 
your nose without your seeing either of 
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them ;” 
and the 
senior officer 
turned away in mock disgust to a war 
map on the wall. 
Ordway was too crestfallen to speak. 
Captain Works seemed to have for- 
gotten the presence of the younger offi- 
cer. “One letter for sure—possibly two 
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letters—yes, I guess he could have got 
two letters on it. That would be an 
S and an O; or would he send the date 
first? No, the date would be last.” He 
turned to Ordway. ‘Youngster, what 
place on our lines begins with So be- 
sides Soissons ?” 

“There is only one I know of, sir; 
that is Solmez, about twenty miles from 
Soissons,” replied the junior. 

“Yes, that’s right,” agreed Works, 
tracing the lines on the map. “Lucky 
for us, too; and luckier still that it did 
not begin with a Z instead of with an 
§." 

Ordway made no attempt to follow 
the reasoning—if it were reasoning—of 
his chief, and merely agreed. 

“Yes sir, lucky it wasn’t a Z.” 

Works laughed, and placed his arm 
about the shoulders of the young offi- 
cer. “So the pepper made her sneeze, 
did it, Ordway? As the English say, 
‘Oh, my hat!’ but it is all right, boy; 
no damage has been done, so far. To- 
morrow night you may go in with the 
milk yourself and watch our crafty 
friend write his message—if he tries it, 
with you there, as I think he will. There 
was only one slip you made, and that 
was letting Madame Du Bois find 
motorcycle tracks near her home which 
disappeared before they reached ~ her 
house; you stopped on the near side 
of her house, didn’t you?” 

“Yes sir, and hid my machine in the 
bushes ; do you think she found it?” 

“Not at all. She did not even look 
for it; she merely noted the absence of 
tracks past her house. Remember, you 
are not dealing with an ordinary womgn 
when you have dealings with Madame 
Du Bois, as you may find out one of 
these days. Next time, ride on beyond, 
and walk back. She knew some one was 
about the house, though I do not think 
she knew you were inside. She did, 
however, take ample precautions against 
your detecting her in the act of reading 
her message, and she pulled the wool 
over your eyes nicely.” 


HE following evening when Madame 
Bu Bois brought the milk, Lieu- 
tenant Ordway himself took it to the 
prisoner’s cell, and was admitted by the 
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Irish sergeant on duty. He resolved 
that his chief should have no further 
opportunity to laugh at him, and that if 
Fritz Hahn attempted to send out any 
message, the prisoner would be caught 
at it. 

Placing the bucket on the table and 
drawing the cot nearer to the prisoner, 
Ordway began to engage him in conver- 
sation as he ate the evening meal. 

“T gave orders about your meals; you 
find them a little better now, don’t 
you?” asked Ordway. 

“Yes, they are all right,” replied the 
spy, and continued to eat. He had not 
touched ‘the bucket, nor had he ap- 
peared to notice it. He ate very slowly, 
it seemed to the Lieutenant, but even- 
tually reached for the milk bucket. 

Ordway tried to appear unconscious 
of the act, and continued to address the 
prisoner, at the same time watching his 
hands and the bucket very closely. 

The prisoner had started to raise the 
bucket to his lips as Ordway put a ques- 
tion to him, and lowered it again to the 
table while he answered the officer’s 
query. Then; about to raise the bucket 
the second time, the prisoner appeared 
to see a speck of something in the milk, 
which he removed with his finger, shook 
the milk slightly to see if there were 
any more specks, and drank. When he 
set the bucket down, it was empty, and 
he did not again touch it. 

Bidding the prisoner a courteous 
“Good night,” the officer returned to the 
office and set the bucket on the desk of 
his chief. 

“Well?” asked Captain Works, glanc- 
ing from Ordway to the bucket. 

“Oh, he was on to the game,” re- 
plied the junior. ‘He did not dare try 
it with me sitting right there beside 
him. That plan wont work. We will 
have to watch him through the peep- 
hole. I don’t suppose he guessed why 
I was there, but did not care to risk 
being caught.” 

“So he did not write anything, then?” 
asked Works. 

“No sir, -he did not.” 

The other took the bucket. ‘We will 
see, youngster,” he said; “I am not so 
sure about that.” Turning his back on 
Ordway he did something to the bucket 
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which the younger officer could not see. 
As he turned around, he was laughing, 
and knocked the bucket a couple of 
times against his desk. “He didn’t 
write anything on it, you say? Why, he 
only wrote the next two letters of his 
secret message; that was all—nothing 
much, of course, but still you should 
have watched him. What did you do— 
turn your back on him?” 

Ordway was dumfounded; he was 
more than that, he was disgusted at his 
failure, and tears of disappointment and 
chagrin threatened to betray his feel- 
ings. But he replied manfully: 

“I know my Infantry work, sir, but 
I guess I am a hopeless failure at this 
game. I did my best, but each of them 
is too clever for me. Shall I quit?” 

The big-hearted man saw that he had 
hurt the younger one’s feelings, and was 
quick to make amends. 

“It’s a hard school for you, boy, a 
hard school, but you are doing all right. 
You don’t expect to become their equal 
in a couple of months, do you? Why, 
they have spent years at this game. You 
will remember that the first two letters 
slipped by me, and but for the lady 
spilling the pepper the rest of them 
might also have done so. It is a neat 
little game they are playing, and I will 
help you to a solution of it; for ex- 
ample, where was the prisoner’s watch 
when you entered his cell?” 

“T do not know; I did not see it any- 
where,” replied the other. 

“Did the table have a crack in it, or 
had the prisoner made a hole in it?” 

“TI did not notice either one.” 

“How about the drawer—did 
table have a drawer in it?” 

“J—-I—why, I am not sure; seems to 
me it did not.” 

“Oh, yes, it did. Perhaps I should 
not say so definitely, as I have not seen 
any drawer in it, but one must be there.” 

“T can find out—” 

“Not necessary. Now go home and 
think it over; try to connect a gold 
watch, a table with a drawer in it, a 
bucket, and a shaker full of pepper that 
is not pepper. Then in the morning 
bring me the solution. Good night.” 

When the young officer had left, Cap- 
tain Works carefully prepared the 


the 
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bucket for Madame Du Bois, and caused 
the Orderly to deliver it to her. He 
then sauntered off to the club shack. 
chuckling to himself over the joke he 
had played on the prisoner and his ac- 


complice. 


RDWAY was in misery. The more 

he tried to reason it out the more 
hopelessly entangled he became, and he 
finally gave it up and went to bed, only 
to spend the night amid buckets with 
gold watches tied to them which seemed 
to roll about in every direction when he 
attempted to catch one. 

A week passed; but during the week 
Ordway had no further chance to watc |, 
the prisoner, and had not solved his 
problem. Each time the bucket was 
brought to the office from the prisoner’; 
cell, Captain Works would send Ordway 
out on some errand, and when he would 
return, both Madame Du Bois and the 
bucket would be gone. 

During the week the prisoner had 
been tried and sentenced. ‘There now 
remained to him but two more nights 
and one day. This evening Madame 
Du Bois failed to bring the milk, and 
though Works and Ordway waited for 
her as usual, and for a couple of hours 
after, she failed to make an appearance. 

“Might have expected it,” commented 
Works, “though I did not figure on her 
dropping out of sight quite yet; I’m 
afraid she’s slipped through our fingers.” 

“Had you expected to take her up?” 
asked Ordway. 

“Yes, but not until I had found out 
how she intended to get that information 
through the lines. I had hopes of quite 
a bag of game before I finished with 
this affair, but she has spoiled that.” 

“She may still be at the house,” sug- 
gested the young officer. 

The other smiled. “Not she; though 
it is quite passible we might trace her if 
we were to try todo so. I would rather 
let her go. She has unconsciously 
helped me to send the wrong informa- 
tion to Berlin, and I suppose we should 
be grateful for her assistance:” 

For some time Lieutenant Ordway 
was silent, then he asked: 

“The woman is gone; Fritz Hahn has 
but a couple of days to live; and I ad- 
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Madame Du Bois set about getting her evening meal. Ordway noticed that she unconsciously turned the 
pepper-shaker over and let most of its contents fall on the table. 


mit my defeat—don’t you think you 
could tell me the secret of the bucket 
now, sir?” 

“Yes, I will tell you,” answered 
Works. “You have earned your right 
to know. I thought I would give you 
plenty of time to solve it, but the riddle 
it too deep for you.” 


He leaned back in his chair and began 
to blow smoke rings toward the ceil- 
ing, while his companion waited ex- 
pectantly. 

“Now let’s see if you can get the dif- 
ferent steps,” began the big man, slow- 
ly, “as I guide you along. In order that 
Fritz Hahn get information to Madame 
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Ordway continued 
to the pris- 
oner, at t same 
time watching his 
hands and the 
bucket closely. 





Du Bois, he must do so on the one means 
at hand—the bucket. We used our lenses 
and could detect nothing by means of 
them; what we could not detect with 
powerful lenses she could hardly be ex- 
pected to read. The prisoner was there- 
fore not scratching anything on the 
bucket. 

“That was the first stumbling-block, 
and I confess it had me guessing for 
some time. Then I thought, ‘If not on 
the bucket, perhaps im the bucket—’ ” 

“But we looked inside,” interrupted 
Ordway. 

“We looked inside the bucket, but we 
did not, and could not, look inside the 
metal of which the bucket was com- 


posed,” replied the other. Then con- 
tinuing, “She changed the bottom of 
the bucket—-why ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, what change did she make?” 

“Put an, iron bottom in place of a 
tin one—but what of that?” 

“You are not accurate,” replied 
Works. “She did not put an iron bot- 
tom in the bucket, for that would have 
been unnecessary, as it had an iron bot- 
tom in it to begin with. She put a stee/ 
bottom in it.” 

“Suppose she did, what difference 
would that make?” asked the younger 
officer. 

“Wake up, youngster, wake up. What 























properties are possessed by steel that 
iron does not possess?” 

“Qh, you can bend iron, while steel 
will break. Is that what you mean?” 

“Hardly. What else?” 

“The magnetic properties differ, of 
course, but | don’t suppose that makes 
any difference.” 

“It makes a whole lot of difference,” 
replied Works, ‘as therein lies the solu- 
tion to the problem. ‘The former bot- 
tom of the bucket was of iron, tinned 
of course, as-are all containers which 
are called ‘tin’ buckets and cans, but 
sheet iron nevertheless. If this iron had 
to be changed to steel it was because 
iron will not retain magnetism, while 
steel will do so almost indefinitely.” 

“T get it now!” exclaimed Ordway. 
But a moment afterward he added: 
“No, can’t say that I do either. At first 
I thought of the prisoner magnetizing 
the bottom of the bucket, but that would 
not do him any good.” 

“Ordway, did you ever take a new 
saw, free from rust and bright as a new 
dime, and write- on it with a bar-mag- 
net ?” 

The other shook his head. ‘No,’ he 
answered, “I never tried it, never knew 
it could be done... . . What then?” 

“That is why you could not solve this 
problem, I suppose,’”’ replied Works. 
“The fact is, you can write your name on 
a saw, or other piece of good steel, with 
the end of a bar magnet, and several 
hours afterward you can drop iron fil- 
ings on that steel, tap it gently, and the 
filings will give you the letters..... 
Get it now?” 

“Yes sir, I get it now all right, all 


except the exact way Fritz Hahn 
worked it when he was without a bar 
magnet.” 


“But he had one. You remarked 


upon the massiveness of his chain and 
keeper ; that keeper is a small bar-mag- 
net, gold-plated.” 

“Good Lord!" 
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“Now you see why I said there must 
have been a drawer in the table if his 
watch was not on the table. It was 
essential that he have the keeper where 
he could put the bucket over the end of 
it, and | think you will find that he 
stuck that keeper up through a crack 
in the top of the table and rested the 
bucket on ii. It was then easy enough 
to move the bucket about on the end of 
the keeper sufficiently to make the two 
letters which the bottom of the bucket 
would contain. With a polished surface, 
no trace of the letters could be detected, 
even with a glass, and if you will re- 
member, the bottom of that bucket 
shone like a mirror.” 

“It is about the neatest piece of work 
I ever came across,” said Ordway, “now 
for the way you fooled the lady!” 

“Simply this; I had missed the first 
two letters he sent out, or S-o of the 
word Soissons; therefore I had to find 
some other place within our lines which 
began with S-o. There was, fortunately, 
one at some distance from Soissons, and 
I substituted letters. The prisoner 
wrote his two letters; I tapped the bot- 
tom of the bucket to obliterate his 
writing (just as Madame Du Bois had 
done when she drummed her accom- 
paniment) and then wrote two other 
letters in place of his. In that way, 
‘Soissons’ became ‘Solmez,’ and ‘14’ be- 
came ‘24.’ .... Now, you see, the 
Germans will expect the attack at Sol- 
mez on the 24th, and we will smash 
them at Soissons on the 14th.” 

“Well, all I can say is, if you expect 
me ever to be able to catch people as 
clever as that pair, you are expecting 
too much; they are too much for me,” 

“You will find it less difficult a few 
months from now,” replied the. Intel- 
ligence Officer. 

But the young officer, as they put on 
their hats to leave, shook his head 
dubiously, and muttered, “Pepper, ye 


gods!” 
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“I’m ‘ungry,” she announced bluntly. 
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ee YE, times is wery ’ard,” said 
A Mrs. Bunbury gloomily, 
“wery ’ard. There’s my Garge 
downstairs a-’owling for ’is beer. And 
’ow am I to get ’im beer when I aint got a 
farthing and everybody b’ind’and with 
their rent? Talk about the millennium— 
I don’t see no millennium nowhere.” 

“Wot’s the millenniyum?” inquired 
Lizz, peering out of the window. 

Mrs. Bunbury sniffed. 

“Wot’s always a-coming and never 
comes,” she said. ‘The Parson told me 
about it. We was all a-going to be 
’appy and ’ave more to eat than we can 
’old—like themthere millionaires. ‘Seems 
to me,’ say I to the Parson, ‘that there 
millennium’s got sort of stuck round 
"Yde Park way, and it’ll need a good 
strong push to get it to come along down 
our street.’ ‘Mrs. Bunbury,’ says ’e to 
me, ‘’eaving is our habiding-place—’ ” 
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Peter Middleton, you remember, left the wealthy 
wife whom he adored, resolved not to return 
till he had won financial equality with her. 
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“You aint seen it about nowhere, ’ave 
you?” demanded Lizz suddenly. She 
was now half out of the window, gaz- 
ing down the narrow dirty street toward 
the factory at the far end, from whence 
came a dull, monotonous sound like the 
roaring of an angry sea. Her faint em- 
phasis on the “it” suggested something 
more immediate and personal than 
“’eaving,” and apparently Mrs. Bun- 
bury understood the reference. She 
shook her untidy head. 

“Not since four o’clock. The last I 
saw of it was a-running down the street 
full tilt for the row. Lizzy, I’d be a 
bit nervous, if I was you. A delicate 
hinfant like that in a nasty crowd! Don’t 
seem to me no’ow that she’s long for this 
earth.” 

“Oh, she’s all right,” Lizz interrupted 
with a fierce cheerfulness. “No ’arm 
‘ll come to ’er. Doctor said she wanted 
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a bit 0’ feeding up—that’s orl.” She 
threw a wistful glance at the hard-faced 
woman beside her. “‘S’pose you ’aven’t 
got ’alf a loaf you could—sort of— 
lend me, ’ave you?” she burst out. 

Mrs. Bunbury stiffened. Figurative- 
ly, she bristled impartially like a hedge- 
hog against everybody and everything. 

“Not a quarter,” she said. ‘Times 
is ‘ard, Lizzy. Wot I says to the Par- 
son. I says, ‘Mark my words, one of 
these ‘ere days there’ll be an hawful 
hup’eaval, and then we'll see ’o’s top- 
dog—’” She was already halfway to 
the door and with a final, “Don’t you 
forget that rent, Lizz,” was out of it 
before any further appeal could be made. 
Downstairs a hoarse, stentorian voice 
raised itself in command and impreca- 
tion, and then came Mrs. Bunbury’s 
soothing response. “‘Horl right, Garge,” 
she answered. “I’m a-coming,” and the 
door closed. 


[ stared gloomily after her, her 
pretty, rather haggard face over- 
shadowed with anxiety. The hubbub 
at the far end of the street had increased 
to a definite and threatening howl in 
which catch-phrases of more or less logi- 
cal import—a persistent request to 
know whether the howler was down- 
hearted or not being the most popular— 
became distinctly audible. 

Lizz slammed down the window, and 
with the descent of the smutty panes, 
patched in one place with a piece of 
brown paper, the shadows in the little 
room deepened and shrouded something 
of its abject barrenness. A table, one 
chair and a bit of broken mirror hang- 
ing by the window—nothing more. Lizz 
considered each object in turn as though 
weighing its possible value and then, 
sighing, crossed the room and opened the 
wall-cupboard, from which, after care- 
ful searchings in its inky depths, she 
produced a handful of crusts and a bone 
of mysterious origin. These relics she 
replaced hastily as the door opened. 

The man who entered gave her no 
greeting. He slouched forward, tossing 
his cap on the table, and scowled gloom- 
ily at the latter’s emptiness. .He was 
young, possibly good-looking after the 
heavy fashion of his class, but at that 


moment his features were masked with a 
sullen, disfiguring bitterness. 

“Lock-out !” he announced briefly. 

“Nah id 

“Tt’s true. They wont come to terms. 
It’s a lock-out, I tell you.” 

“There’s the union!” 

“Broke—cleaned out by the last fight 
—and they knows it. Them there wot 
sits in palaces and drives about in forty- 
‘orsepowers can just wait as ’appy as 
lords until they’ve starved us into crawl- 
in’ back on our knees. I knows ’em.” 

“Lor’!” said Lizz blankly. 

The man looked about him as though 
seeking something. 

“Anythink to tike round?” 

“Nah! I took the bedding to old Ikey 
this morning, but ’e wouldn’t give me 
nothing for it—said bedding was just 
a-pouring in. P’r’aps it’s as well. The 
kid’s got to sleep somewhere.” 

“That’s true. Where’s it 
to?” 

“Don’t know. 
somewhere, I s’pose. 
worrit a bit—” 

“Don’t you, missus. One of the 
cops’ll find it. It always ’as come back.” 
He dragged the one chair up to the 
empty fireplace and sat down with his 
elbows on his knees, staring morosely in 
front of him. “Kids is dratted nui- 
sances,” he added with a deep growl. 
“Wot’s the good of ’em?” 

“Wot’s the good of anythink?” 

“Aw don’t know.” 


got 


Out in the streets 
I was beginning to 


HEY relapsed into silence. Lizz 

came and stood opposite him, arms 
akimbo, staring with the same blank 
solemnity into the cheerless grate. Pres- 
ently he spoke again. 

“Seems to me it would be a good thing 
if it didn’t come back.” 

“Bill!” 

“Aw means it.” He rubbed his grimy 
palms fiercely against his knees. ‘Lawst 
kids gets took to horphenages and hin- 
stitoots where they gets fed and clothed 
and heddicated. They ’as a chawnce. 
Wot chawnce ’as our kid? We aintegot 
nothink to give it when it does come 
ome.” 

She nodded. “And that ’ungry as it 
always is! Doctor said if it didn’t get 





Bill ground out his words from between set teeth. “But if I find ’im wot’s took my job, I’ll finish *im—I’ll do ‘im in, s’help 
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fed up, it might—it might—”’ She 
broke off. 

“Lizz, wot’s we a-going to do?” He 
looked up at her, and the grow! became 
a hoarse groan of helpless appeal. She 
laid a clumsy comforting hand on his 
shoulder. 

“I'll get a bit of charing on Monday, 
Bill. That'll keep us going for a bit.” 

“You’re a good sort, Lizz.” He 
patted the hand with a rough. tender- 
ness. “Best pal I’ve ever ’ad. But I 
reckon it wont feed the kid when it 
comes ’ome. That ’ungry too! And 
then it’ll ’owl! Lizz, s’help me, Gawd, 
I can’t stand that—I can’t stand it 
’owling.” 

*P’r’aps the millenniyum’s a-coming 
wot Mrs. Bunbury was a-telling me 
about,” she said dreamily. 

“Aint no such thing as millenniums 
for the likes of us, old girl. I aint no 
hanarchist, Lizz, but when the kid ’owls 
’cause it’s ’ungry, then there’s folk I’d 
like to see blowed up sky-’igh—them 
there millionaires in their forty-’orsepow- 
ers and them painted women wot never 
so much as scrub a floor. When I think 
of them, I—” He broke off with a 
growl that sounded like a reiterated 
“S’help me, Gawd,” and relapsed once 
more into sullen brooding. 


Th E darkness deepened. The shouts 

had long since subsided, leaving the 
usual evening chatter of women’s voices 
and the squall of children in full posses- 
sion. Husband and wife listened in- 
tently. 

“It would be a good thing if it didn’t 
come back,” he repeated after a long 
interval. 

SA 

Silence again. Bill felt for his tobacco 
pouch and finding it empty cursed 
fluently. 

“I’m thinking it’s a-getting a bit late,” 
he muttered. “I reckon I’ll just ’ave a 
look up the street and see—” He 
slouched sheepishly toward the door 
which at that moment resounded under 
a sharp rap. From the other side an 
unknown, masculine voice inquired if one 
Bill Higgins was to be found here, and 
on an affirmative “Aw,” the door 
opened. 
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“Then I fancy I have got something 
here which belongs to you,” the voice 
said pleasantly. > 

Lizz fumbled for the matches and 
lighted a stump of candle with which 
she cautiously approached, her husband 
at her heels. By the frail light the 
stranger loomed up like a big shadow, 
and in his arms he held something round 
and small that began with a mop of 
fair hair and ended off with a pair of 
naked, ‘mud-bespattered and minute 
legs. 

“Thank Gawd!” It came under 
their breath from both of them. Bill 
made a gesture graphically imposing 
silence. 

“For ’eaving’s sake don’t say nothink, 
or it’ll wake and ’owl for its supper. 
If you’d just step this way, sir—” 

He was not quite clear why he had 
said “sir,” but his brief glimpse of the 
stranger’s face and the stranger’s clothes 
which sat on the well-set-up figure in a 
way vaguely reminiscent of “swells” had 
brought out the title without any will 
of his own. The stranger followed on 
tiptoe into the adjoining room, which 
contained one big bed and one small one, 
—apparently an enlarged and glorified 
soap-box,—a table, a tin basin, a 
chipped ewer and nothing else. Very 
gently that stranger lowered his burden 
into the soap-box. Whereupon the bur- 
den wriggled, extended two small and 
dirty hands, gripped the lapel of his 
coat and gave a drowsy sigh. 

“T want my p’liceman.” 

Lizz suppressed a giggle. 

“It thinks you’re a copper, sir,” she 
explained in hushed accents. “There aint 
one of them round these parts wot ’asn’t 
‘ad to bring ’er back some time or other. 
and she’s got sort of accustomed to the 
idea. We’re—we’re much obliged, sir.” 

“Aw!” in earnest accents from the 
shadows. 

The stranger smiled. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said. “I found her 
crying in a rather nasty crowd. She told 
me where she lived, and we got on 
splendidly. By the way, there s¢ems 
to be a row of some sort going on.” 

“Strike at Blanklev’s,” was the laconic 
answer. “Second this year. It’s broke 
most of us.” 
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“T am sorry. And I’m rather sorry for 
myself. I was looking out for a job. I 
—I’m a mechanician; at least, I know 
something about motorcars, and I’ve got 
a patent brake that I thought Blank- 
ley’s might be glad to have a look 
nui- 


at. I say, it’s a confounded 
sance.” He was silent 
a moment. “I—I 
suppose you don’t 
know of a room in 
these parts that I 
could have? I’m 
rather hard up, but I 
could give ten shil- 
lings a week for any- 
thing clean.” 


ERE was a sup- 
pressed gasp. Ten 
shillings! Fabulous, 
mad, unheard of! In 
that half-empty gar- 
ret it represented the 
nearest imaginable ap- 
proach to wealth. 
Said Bill: 

“Aint nothink like 
that in these parts, 
sir.” 

“Leastways—” Lizz 
faltered under her 
husband’s amazed 
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“T think that settles it,” he said. “If 
you really will have me, I'll stop. I'll 
pay in advance, though. Here’s for the 
first week, Mrs. Higgins,—-and—and 
I'll just get my bag. It’s downstairs.” 
From the door he glanced back for an 
instant. “My name is Middleton—-Peter 
Middleton,” he said, 
and was gone. 

Between husband 
and wife there was a 
moment’s_ tense _ si- 
lence. Lizz held her- 
self defiantly. Bill 
had his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. 

“You've gone stark, 
staring mad,” he burst 
out. “Giving away 
our bed like that! 
Wot’s to become of 
me, I should like to 
know—” 

To his amazement 
she brushed him sud- 
denly and impatiently 
on one side. 

“You go along, 
Bill ’Iggins! You'll 
sleep like a top wher- 
ever I put you—and 
I aint a-going to ’ave 
the kid starved for no 





glance. “Leastways— one. So there! And 
we—we've got a don’t you try to in- 
room, sir. It’s our terfere with me. I’m 
sitting-room just now, Tiss aces i a-running this ’ere 
“fle J ictoria-Negina, arrayed in = , , ’ 
0h -but you could en old blenket, made 0 show now, and don’t 
ave it. I could make dramatic entry. you forget it! 

up a bed, sir. It aint “Lizz!” he gasped 


much, but it’s clean— 
and—” She broke off, fumbling in 
nervous trepidation with her 
apron, her eyes fixed hungrily, appeal- 
ingly on the stranger’s face. He looked 
about him, but it was that appeal which 
he saw first and last. 

“T couldn’t turn you out like that,” 
he said. “It wouldn’t be fair to put you 
to so much trouble—” 

“It wouldn’t be a trouble, sir. It 
would be a gawdsend—” 

“T want my p’liceman!” came in a 
sudden wail from the soap-box. 

The stranger laughed quietly. 
seemed to have made his decision. 





He 





—and then in accents 
of meek question: ““Where’s you a-going, 
old girl?” 

“To get it its milk.” She glanced 
back over her shoulder and softened. 
“And p’r’aps a pint o’ beer,” she added 
gently. 


“@O you aint a real policeman, after 
all?” 

“No, I’m afraid I’m not—nothing so 
interesting. I apologize.” 

It, otherwise the kid, otherwise—ac- 
cording to the Parish Register—Emily 
Victoria-Regina Higgins, sat up solemn- 
ly on the edge of the table where she 
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had perched herself and surveyed the 
bogus emissary of the Law with thought- 
ful eyes. She was not, judging by re- 
fined standards, a pretty child. Her 
one claim to that distinction—a bunch 
of golden curls—often led strangers, ap- 
proaching her from behind, to expect 
angelic wonders from the front view, in 
which expectations they were always 
grievously disappointed. For Miss Em- 
ily Higgins had an impertinent nose, 
an impertinent mouth, a pair of bold, 
impertinent eyes in a thin, very human 
and rather pathetic little face. She was, 
in fact, a characteristic product of the 
slums in which she lived and had her 
being. At the present moment, how- 
ever, her frame of mind was decidedly 
subdued, and Peter Middleton, glancing 
up from his drawings, observed that the 
impertinence was veiled over by an 
unusual gravity. 

“What made you think I was a police- 
man?” he asked, anxious to prevent the 
silence from becoming awkward. 

“°Cause you brought me home.” 

“Are you very disappointed ?” 

“Naw, you’re better than a policeman. 
You’re a nob.” 

“And pray—what is a nob?” 

“Lor! Don’t you know that?) A 
nob’s a gent.” 

“And what,” inquired Peter gravely, 
“is a gent?” 

“A fellow wot ’as nough to eat,”’ was 
the prompt answer. 

The young man leaned back in his 
chair and considered his visitor with a 
new interest. On close inspection Emily 
Victoria-Regina did not look quite so 
babyish as her eight years suggested. He 
noticed that the cheeks were a little 
pinched and that there was a trace of 
precocious bitterness about the mouth 
which vaguely hurt him. 

“Don’t you always have enough to 
eat?” he asked. 

“Lor’, no!” She seemed to brush the 
question aside. ‘“Wot’s you a-doing 
with all them funny papers?” she asked 
abruptly. 


E understood her. Even in Paradise 
Row there is etiquette. There are 
questions that are not asked—reserves 
upon which the stranger must not tres- 
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pass. And he had trespassed. Yet he 
persisted cunningly, changing his man- 
ner from that of sympathy to a bluff 
good comradeship. 

“Look here, you like me, don’t you?” 

“Vus.” 

“Well, I like you. So we're pals.” 

“Are we?” Her eyes brightened. 

‘“‘Rather—honor bright. Shake!” 

She gave him her hot, sticky little 
paw, and they shook solemnly. Peter 
leaned back with an air of satisfaction. 

“That’s good. Now, see here, Vic- 
toria-Regina, it’s a law among pals that 
they tell each other everything. Sup- 
posing one pal is in difficulties or has a 
painm—or anything of that sort,—he’s 
bound to tell the other pal. Under- 
stand ?” 

Fas?’ 

“And pals must help each other.” 

“Yus.” She was silent a moment. 
“I’m ’ungry,” she announced bluntly. 
“I’m always ’ungry.” 

Peter looked at her aghast. There 
was nothing dramatic about her state- 
ment. It was evidently made consci- 
entiously in keeping with their agree- 
ment and had no ulterior motive. Peter 
put his hand to his pocket and drew it 
away wincing. 

“I’m afraid I’m a rotten sort of pal, 
after all,” he said bitterly. “But look 
here—do you see these papers?” 

=a 

“Well, perhaps one day they'll make 
me rich,—very rich—and then you 
sha’n’t be hungry any more, Victoria- 
Regina.” 

“G’arn! You're kidding!” 

“I’m not—honor bright. It’s my in- 
vention. People pay a lot for anything 
that will make things a little easier, a 
little more comfortable for themselves. 
That’s what my invention will do.” 

“It aint. a-going to make nothing 
easier down our way, I reckon,” she said 
sagely. “It’s for them millionaires, aint 
it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“And then you'll be a_ millionaire 
too?” 

“No, not that exactly, I’m afraid.” 
He caught the glint in her eyes. 
“Wouldn’t you like me any more if I 
were?” he asked gravely. 
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“Naw !”—with great decision. ‘‘Mil- 
lionaires is wicked.” Her tone per- 
mitted of no contradiction. Her small 
elfish face was clasped between two 
grubby paws, and she glowered at him 
fiercely. “They tikes away poor folks’ 
earnings,” she added. ‘“They’s the para- 
parakites wot sucks the blood out of us.” 

The familiar claptrap sounded 
strangely incongruous on the childish 
lips. Peter Middleton bent over his 
work to hide his confusion. 

“T think you’d find millionaires were 
pretty much like the rest of us,” he 
ventured meekly, ‘sometimes happy, 
more often pretty miserable. Food and 
soft raiment aren’t everything, Victoria- 
Regina.” 

“G’arn!” said Victoria-Regina rudely 
and incredulously. 


peur a time he worked in silence, the 
while she watched him with profound 
curiosity. Her next question success- 
fully aroused him. 

“Got a girl, pal?” 

“A girl? You mean—? 

She sidled closer to him. 

“Wot’s she like? Pretty?” 

“Awfully pretty.” 

Middleton’s pen dropped from his 
hand. He stared absently out of the 
newly paned window, over the dirty 
chimney-pots into a world which Vic- 
toria-Regina dimly suspected, vaguely 
resented. ‘‘Why don’t she come to you?” 
she persisted. 

Middleton started and smiled up at 
her. 

“My girl is a fine lady, Victoria- 
Regina,” he said gently, “a very fine 
lady. That’s why I’m working so hatd 
—so that one day, perhaps, she will 
come, or that I shall be able to go back 
to her.” 

“If I was ’er, I'd come now,” she 
affirmed vigorously. 

Peter Middleton rose with a sigh and 
gathering up his papers arranged them 
in a neat pile. 

“Then I should have to send you back 
again,” he said. “Fine ladies have to be 
won, you know—otherwise there’s the 
mischief to pay.” 

“Lor’!”” said Victoria-Regina, deeply 
mystified. “’Ave you got to get to be 
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Why, yes.’ 
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one of them there millionaires fust 
then ?” 

“Something like it.” He pinched her 
cheek—the only caress permitted. 
“Only we shall still be pals, and I prom- 
ise that I sha’n’t be wicked. I’ll set you 
all up—first class—and see that you 
have a jolly little house somewhere out 
of all this misery and enough to eat—” 

“More than enough!” she improved 
firmly. 

“More than enough, of course, you 
poor little mite!” 

For once she allowed the term of af- 
fection to pass without reproof. Prob- 
ably she had not heard it, for she did 
not even notice that he had taken his hat 
and coat and had gone out. She sat 
there with her brooding eyes fixed on the 
little bundle of transfer paper—very 
much as Cinderella must have gazed at 
the magic pumpkin—and did not move 
until her mother made an irate appear- 
ance at the door. 

“Now then, you come along out of 
that, Vicky! Wot are you a-doing there, 
I should like to know?” 

The child slid down slowly from her 
perch. 

“Orl right, Mother, I’m a-coming. I 
was only thinking.” ' 

“Thinking, indeed!” Mrs. Higgins 
slammed down a tin plate on the table 
with a fierce energy. “Don’t know wot’s 
a-coming to you, Vick. Wot was you 
a-thinking about?” 

“About them there millionaires. 
Seems to me millionaires can’t be all 
wicked, Mother.” . 

“’O said they was?” 

“Father.” 

“Don’t you tike no notice of wot ’e 
says,” Lizz recommended. “’E’s a man. 
Ere, you tike this and give it to Mrs. 
Bunbury with my compliments. It’s for 
last week’s rent. And mind you get a 
receipt.. And bring up a pint of beer 
for your father. The strike’ll be over 
to-day, and he’ll want to celebrate a bit, 
poor chap.” 

“Orl right.” She trotted obediently 
toward the door, the half-sovereign in 
one grimy fist, the beer-jug in the other. 
“"F’s a-coming upstairs now,” she added 
suddenly. 

“Then wait a bit—” 
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Ts heavy, laboring steps sounded on 
the landing. The door was pushed 
roughly open, and Bill Higgins slouched 
into the room. For a moment no one 
spoke. Even Victoria-Regina, the daunt- 
less, shrank back involuntarily. Her 
mother, arms akimbo, stood staring at 
her husband with frightened eyes. 

“Lor’, Bill, wot’s come over you, 
man? Wot’s the matter? You look 
that queer—” 

“Strike’s over.” 

“Well, that aint nothing to go green 
about. It’s a good job. I never did 
know wot you was a-squabbling for—” 

“My job’s gone.” 

“Bill!” 

“They've guv it to another cove—a 
new un—wot’s been an’ offered ’isself 
cheap. They’ve done with me—” 

“Bill!” Her arms dropped to her 
sides as though struck with a sudden 
weakness. “Bill, they daren’t. T’other 
chaps wont stand it. They'll come out 
again—” 

“No, they wont.” He laughed thick- 
ly, savagely. “They’re done up—cleaned 
out—’alf starving, most of them. They 
wont fight for no one—I wouldn't 
either. We're beat!” Bill ground out 
his words from between set teeth. “But 
if I find ’im wot’s took my job, I'll 
finish ’im—I’ll do ’im in, s’help me!” 

He broke down then, gasping with 
rage and misery, his working face buried 
in his hands, his mighty shoulders 
quivering. Lizz came over to his side. 
She touched him gently on the arm. 

“Bill, don’t you tike on so. T’aint so 
bad. We've got our lodger. And I'll 
’ave my bit of charing. We'll pull 
through. We’ve ’ad our fair weather 
together, my man. We must tike the 
rough. So long as we’re together, ’o 
cares ?” 

“T’'ll do ’im in!” he repeated brutally 
and monotonously, “I'll do ’im in!” 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
child came back and replaced the half- 
sovereign on the table. With a preco- 
cious wisdom she had understood that 
Mrs. Bunbury had got to wait. 

“When ’e’s a millionaire, it'll be orl 
right,” she said thoughtfully. ‘“’E said 
so. A jolly little ’ouse and more than 
enough to eat—that’s wot ’e said.” 
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But no one listened to her. The door 
had opened again, and Peter Mid- 
dleton entered with the easy familiarity 
of one sure of his welcome. He looked 
very young at that moment, and there 
was something in the carriage of his 
shoulders, in the clear eyes, that was like 
a gust of vigorous north wind in the 
close room. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Higgins.” 

“Evening, sir.” 

“Not late am I?” 

He caught Victoria-Regina from her 
feet, swung her up on to his shoulder 
and did not notice that the usual shrill 
squeak of delight had been omitted. 

“I’m not sure that the jolly little 
house isn’t in sight,” he whispered. 
“And perhaps one day you'll be so 
plump, Victoria-Regina, that we shall 
have to roll you. Mrs. Higgins, I’ve 
got good news.” 

“Yes sir.”” Lizz stood listlessly by the 
table, watching her husband, who had 
not moved. Her answers had come 
mechanically. 

“Yes, I’ve just come from Blankley’s. 
They seem to fancy what I told them 
about the brake. If it’s what I say it 
is, they’ll bring it out for me; and in 
the meantime I’ve got a job under the 
foreman in the testing department—” 

Bill Higgins bounded to his feet. His 
face was scarcely recognizable. It was 
swollen, with great, ugly veins starting 
out upon the forehead, the eyes sunken 
and bloodshot. 

“You—you black-leg!” he shouted. 
“You dirty, treacherous sneak-thief! I 
said I’d do you in and s’help me, I 
will.” He drew himself together like 
a mad bull ready to charge, his thick 
neck sunk between his hunched shoul- 
ders, his mighty fists raised like sledge- 
hammers, ready to strike his enemy to 
the ground. His wife screamed. 

“Bill—Bill—you’re mad—don’t do it 
—Bil—" 

“°E took my job—don’t you say 
nothink—I’ll make ’im pay for it—” 

He lurched forward. It was then that 
Victoria-Regina intervened. She slipped 
suddenly in front of him. 

“Don’t you do nothink, Father,” she 
said fiercely. ‘“‘’E’s my pal. Don’t you 
do nothink to ’im.” 
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At thet critical moment Constable X 455 made his appearance. . . . The incomparable impertinence of Peter's attitude 
seemed to hold him in a state of open-mouthed bewilderment. 
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The sheer audacity of the thing sent 
the big man reeling back a step. In his 
blind rage he had almost struck her, and 
the horror of it sobered him, changing 
his madness to a sullen, miserable 
resignation. 


 satelabers MIDDLETON put the child 
gently out of his way and held out 
his hand. 

“Mr. Higgins,” he said simply, “I’m 
most terribly sorry. I can see just how 
you feel about it, but I want you to be- 
lieve that I didn’t know—that I’m as 
miserable as you are. I'll do anything I 
can to put it straight. We'll share and 
share alike, Mr. Higgins—” 

The man drew himself up. For all 
his clumsy build and shabby, toil-worn 
clothes he held himself with a certain 
dignity. 

“We aint a-taking charity from no 
one, sir,” he jerked out. ‘Least of all 
from the likes of—from you. I meant 
to do you in, I did, but you’re the kid’s 
pal—and maybe I’m glad—I didn’t. 
But you'll be good enough to get out of 
this to-morrow, sir. And ’ere’s your 
money. Don’t you say nothink—I— 
I cawn’t trust myself—” 

Middleton glanced from one to the 
other. Only Victoria-Regina looked at 
him frankly. Lizz avoided his eyes, and 
her mouth was sullen. Her husband’s 
back was turned. Middleton made no 
further protest. He took up the gold- 
piece and put it in his pocket. 

“T hope one day you'll shake hands 
after all, Mr. Higgins,” he said. He 
went out, and as the door closed, Bill 
shook himself like a man waking from 
a loathsome nightmare. Husband and 
wife looked at each other. 

“That was our last penny,” she said 
dully. “And the rent’s owing. Wot’s 
we a-going to do, Bill?” 

“Aw don’t know.” 

“Bill—” She came a step nearer, and 
her voice dropped. “If ’e ’adn’t ’ad 
that invention of ’is, they wouldn’t ’ave 
took ’im on at Blankley’s ?” 

“Naw.” 

“And if ’e’adn’t got them any more— 
they’d think ’e’d been a-kidding them— 
they’d fire ’im?” 

_“S'pose so.” 


“Then—then they might tike you 
back, Bill?” 

Their eyes met. 
forgotten. 

“Maybe—” 

“Bill, ’e wont ’ave those papers to- 
morrow—I promise you—” 

“You daren’t— Lizz!” 

“Yes—I dares. ’E took your job. I 
‘ate ’im. I don’t care wot ’appens to 
me. And don’t you try to stop me, Bill. 
It’s—it’s for the kid.” 

“Aw.” He picked up his cap and 
stood there twisting it in his hands. “I 
wont stop you—leastways— We've been 
honest folk—we’ve made an honest fight 
for it—and now I’m sick of it—sick of 
fighting—” 

She took an involuntary step after 
him. 

“Bill, you aint a-going to do nothing 
rash—Bill ?” 

“T’ll do as much as you do—for the 
kid,” he retorted. 

The door slammed behind him. 


Victoria-Regina was 


yt was close on midnight as Bill Hig- 
gins crossed Westminster Bridge. He 
walked rapidly like a man hurrying 
homeward, and there was nothing about 
him to arouse suspicion in the heart of 
the most misanthropic’ policeman. 
Choosing the largest thoroughfare, he 
made his way west to that exalted region 
of melancholy squares and enrailed mel- 
ancholy gardens where the fashionables 
and would-be fashionables of the earth 
congregate in freewill or compulsory ex- 
clusiveness. To Bill Higgins there was 
nothing to differentiate between them. 
They were all the same,—huge, frown- 
ing monuments to the glory of an ill- 
gotten wealth—and inside were the 
same people, bloated, slothful, slave- 
driving plutocrats. In his hunger of 
body and bitterness of spirit he would 
willingly have blown them all to their 
well-merited deserts—had he possessed 
the power. Not having the power he 
chose instead a propitious moment to slip 
down the area steps of one of the most 
pompous-looking dwellings, there to wait 
until, the special policeman having made 
his rounds, the coast would be clear. 
Just then a light flashed into the area, 
searching it from end to end like a bright 
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evil eye, and it was only by a miracle 
that, cowering in a corner, Bill escaped 
detection. Then the pompous, familiar 
tread lost itself in the silence. He set 
to work. His complete ignorance of his 
new pftofession was atoned for by his 
unrivaled knowledge of bolts and locks. 
Within two minutes the many patent 
and complicated contrivances which 
guarded the scullery entrance had 
been solved, and the way lay open. He 
went cautiously, feeling his way along 
dark passages and up flights of stone 
stairs. 

It never occurred to him to use the 
electric light,—the very idea of light 
terrified him,—and it was only when his 
feet trod soft, velvety carpets that he 
realized that without it he was helpless. 
He cursed under his breath—then sum- 
moning what courage he had left, 
switched on the light. For a moment he 
was dazzled—completely unnerved. It 
seemed to him that that flood of bril- 
liancy must have aroused the whole 
household, and it was only after a long 
silence that he dared move or look about 
him. 

It must be confessed that as a burglar 
he was not a success. To stand open- 
mouthed and wide-eyed in the midst ot 
the enemy’s territory is never good gen- 
eralship, and for full five minutes Bill 
Higgins did nothing else. Such wonders 
as he had never even dreamed of! Soft 
lights, coming mysteriously from no- 
where, shaded lamps, gold and white 
pieces of delicacy upon which no mortal 
being could sit without causing irrepara- 
ble damage, vases, pictures, the portrait 
of a beautiful woman, an atmosphere of 
sweet-scented purity unlike anything he 
had ever known. 

It was curious that, face to face with 
all this visible wealth, his rage evap- 
orated, his desire to destroy gave place 
to'an amazing inclination to sit down 
and howl bitterly. (It must be remem- 
bered in extenuation of this unmanly 
impulse that he had not breakfasted, nor 
dined, nor supped, and that the strongest 
under such conditions may become 
maudlin.) At any rate the inclination, 
such as it was, received a rude check. 
The door which he had carefully shut 
opened ; he swung round with a gasp of 
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terror—and faced his whilom guest, 
Peter Middleton. 


HICH of the two men was the 

more completely taken aback it 
would have been hard to say. Bill Hig- 
gins, fired by hatred and a galling sense 
of failure and disaster, recovered him- 
self first. _He made a plunge at an inef- 
fectual drawing-room poker and ad- 
vanced threateningly. 

“So that’s wot you are, are you?” he 
snarled. “Now we knows—a police ’tec, 
a nasty, cringing, lying ’umbug. Well, 
I aint a-going to be took easy—” 

“Hold your tongue!” said Middleton 
curtly. “Do you want to arouse the 
whole house, man?” 

Bill’s arm dropped. Middleton’s 
complete indifference paralyzed him. 
He had the vague feeling that in these 
surroundings this man was as completely 
in his element as he—Bill Higgins— 
was out of it. 

“S’pose you’re one of them there swell 
cracksmen wot one reads about,” he said 
sullenly. 

“Hold your tongue!” Peter reiterated. 
He was listening intently. Somewhere 
downstairs a door banged. “Now there 
is a policeman, if you like,” he remarked 
calmly. 

The poker clattered into the fender. 
Whatever courage Bill had brought to 
his nefarious task had wholly evapora- 
ted and he was now trembling, white- 
faced and pacific. 

“Oh, Gawd, oh, Gawd!” he groaned. 
“Wot’s a-going to come to Lizz and the 
kid—wot’s a-going to ’appen to all of 
us? Oh, Gawd—” 

“Sit down!” Peter commanded. As. 
he saw the blank horror in his com- 
panion’s eyes, he burst out laughing. 
“Sit down my good fellow. If you don’t 
want to be in the police-station within 
ten minutes, try and look as though you 
were enjoying the best joke of your life. 
Sit down !” 

Bill Higgins obeyed—chiefly because 
his knees had given way under him. He 
saw Peter Middleton cross the room, 
perform an incredible juggling feat 
with an ordinary-looking table from 
which arose a complete set of cut-glass 
bottles and glass tumblers. 
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“Say when!” Peter requested politely. 
“‘Neat—neat !”” Bill gasped back. He 
had heard a heavy step on the stairs, and 
his hand shook so that some of the 


brandy splashed onto the carpet. Mid- 
dleton reproved him gently. 
“That carpet cost two hundred 


guineas, you know,” he said. 

Bill choked over the brandy and his 
own increased despair. 

“They'll make it ten years more for 
that! Oh, ’eavings!” 


T that critical moment Constable 

X 455 made his appearance and the 

tableau was complete. Peter Middleton 

had taken up his position in front of the 

fireplace. He was lighting a cigar, and 

a tumbler full of brandy stood at agree- 
able proximity on the mantelshelf. 

“Good evening, Constable,” he said 
pleasantly. “Anything wrong?” 

The incomparable impertinence of his 
attitude and question seemed to hold 
Constable X 455 in a state of open- 
mouthed bewilderment. Judging from 
his drawn truncheon he had come pre- 
pared for a deadly encounter, and it was 
only gradually that a very legal smile 
relaxed the ferocious pugnacity of his 
expression. 

“You’re a nice couple!” he said 
genially. “Making yourselves at home 
eh? Sorry to interrupt, but I’m afraid 
you'll have to come round and explain 
matters at headquarters—” 

“My good fellow—” 

The constable raised his 
solemnly. 

“Tt is my duty to warn you.-that any- 
thing you may say will be taken down 
against you as evidence!” he announced. 
“Now then—” 

“Are you trying to arrest a man for 
being in his own house?” 

“Own house? Don’t you try those 
tricks on me. I saw you and your friend 
there sneaking in by the kitchen door.” 
He pointed an accusatory finger at Bill 
Higgins’ tools, which peered out un- 
abashed from that unhappy man’s pock- 
ets. “I suppose you'll be telling me 
that those are latchkeys next,” he said 
humorously. 

Middleton laughed. 
“TI see you can take a joke,” he said. 
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“As a matter of fact it was an unusual 
way of getting in, but I had a bet with 
my friend here—Lord Billingsgate— 
that he could not break into my house 
without being caught. Thanks to your 
vigilance I have won my bet. Have a 
glass of whisky, officer?” 

“Look here, I’ve had enough cheek. 
Are you coming ?” 

“Thanks—I’m very happy here. 
Englishman’s house—” 

“This isn’t your home, my fine bird. 
Are you Mr. Middleton, perhaps?” 

“Yes, I am Mr. Middleton.” 

“Mr. Middleton is in East Africa—” 

“No, he isn’t. He’s on his native 
hearth drinking a brandy-and-soda.” 

“You'll have to prove that.” 

“With pleasure. Lord Billingsgate, 
wilt you be so kind as to touch the elec- 
tric button on your right? Thank you.” 
He turned affably to the red-faced con- 
stable. “The bell communicates with 
my wife’s room,” he explained. ‘That 
is my private signal when I am at home. 
She will be down in a moment, and then 
your doubts will be set at rest. Have 
another brandy, my dear Billingsgate. 
You look pale.” 
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“MoM DEAR BILLINGSGATE” made no in- 

telligible answer. In his aching 
brain one mad possibility jolted against 
another and produced total chaos. The 
only thing he saw clearly was the dock, 
a stern-faced judge, his wife and Vic- 
toria-Regina weeping bitterly, and row 
after row of policemen. He tugged at 
Middleton’s sleeve. 

“Own up!’ he whispered hoarsely. “It 
aint no use bluffing like that. They’ll 
make it worse for us—own 7: for 
“eaving’s sake, man!” 

“Do try and keep calm for just a few 
minutes!” Middleton begged. “Ah, 
here is Mrs. Middleton herself !” 

Bill Higgins sprang to his feet. He 
thought the picture hanging over the 
mantelpiece had come to life—with 
alterations which he had not the art or 
presence of mind to recognize, For in- 
stance, instead of a Paquin gown the 
lady wore a negligee of cloudy lace, and 
instead of diamonds nothing but a ribbon 
in her loose-flowing golden hair. Her 


face had been very pale as she entered. 
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Now as she looked from one to the other, 
it lighted up with a suppressed laughter 
which threatened to bubble over as she 
encountered Peter Middleton’s eyes. 

“My dear Peter,” she said, “if you 
would only remember not to smoke in 
the drawing-room !” 

“My dear, I’m most awfully sorry— 
I forgot. It’s such a long time ago, you 
know!” 

And then quite calmly and naturally 
he kissed her. 

Bill Higgins and the constable ex- 
changed involuntary glances. Being 
both equally thunderstruck, they were 
for the moment almost friendly toward 
each other. The constable removed his 
helmet and mopped a troubled fore- 
_ head. 

“Seems I have made a mistake,” he 
said. “Sorry, ma’am, but I saw them 
two—two gentlemen come in by the back 
way, and I thought it queer.” He gave 
Lord Billingsgate a look of profound 
suspicion. “I hope everything’s all 
right, ma’am !” 

“Quite right, thank you.” She smiled 
graciously. “I shall not forget your 
vigilance—Sergeant.” . 

From the lowest depths of discom- 
fiture and doubt Police-constable X 455 
rose on that winged word “sergeant” to 
reeling heights of self-importance. He 
saluted with dignity. 

“T only did my dooty, Your Ladyship. 
I'll just see that the back door’s all 
right. I wish Your Ladyship good 
night.” 


AND having thus delicately repaid 

the compliment, he made a heavy 
and pompous retreat down the front 
stairs. Mrs. Middleton closed the door 
softly after him and stood with her back 
to it. The color had left her cheeks 
again, and when she spoke, her voice 
sounded unexpectedly strained and 
breathless, 

“Peter—have you really taken to this 
sort of thing?” 

“Would you mind if I had?” he 
questioned back. 

“Not—not so long as it was always 
my—our house and it was always I who 
caught you.” 

“Supposing it was somebody else’s 


house—supposing there was no fairy 
person to rescue me?” 

“Then—then it wouldn’t make any 
difference—except that I should have to 
bail you out, dear.” 

He looked hastily away as though to 
hide his expression. 

“Well, you wont have to do that. I’m 
not clever enough for this business. | 
just happened to—to be round here and 
I saw some one come in—” 

For the first time in the course of 
the proceedings Bill Higgins took a 
definite and independent part. He 
came forward, cap in hand, and stood 
awkwardly before her, the guilty in- 
struments bulging out of his pockets, 
his eyes despairing but resolute. 

“Tt was me, ma’am,” be blurted out, 
“me, not ’im. I burgled your ’ouse, 
and if ’e ’adn’t ’elped me, I should be 
in the lock-up now, I should. And 
quite right too. I’m a bad lot, I am.” 
He faced Middleton almost fiercely. 
“If you’d known, sir, you wouldn’t ’ave 
done it— you wouldn’t ’ave stuck up 
for me. I’m a low-down cove—I— 
burnt your papers—I did—you can 
knock me down with a feather, sir. I 
sha’n’t raise a ’and—” 

“Peter, what papers?” 

She had seen the gray pallor steal 
over Middleton’s face and with an in- 
stinctive compassion and tenderness had 
placed her white hands on his shoulders. 
“Peter, what is it?” 

He smiled wanly. ; 

“Nothing—only a little invention of 
mine—a mere nothing—only I had 
hoped—it would help me on the way 
back—to you.” 

“And you burnt it?” she flashed at 
the man standing miserably beside her. 
“You burnt it?” 

“I’m a low-down cove,” he repeated 
hoarsely. “But I'll go quiet—s’help 
me, Gawd.” 


HERE was a little silence. 

“T don’t think Mr. Higgins does 
himself justice,” said Peter at last very 
quietly. “He hasn’t told you that it 
was I who turned him out of his job. 
He hasn’t told you that he is hungry 
and he has a wife and child—starving 
in a little back-street garret. That all 





makes a difference. 
things.” 

Mrs. Middleton looked from one man 
to the other. 

“Starving!” she echoed blankly. 
“Starving—and this morning I gave 
that old fossil one hundred pounds for 
his organ!” 

“There’s lots worse than me, ma’am,” 
Bill Higgins put in humbly. “It aint 
all our fault, ma’am—we don’t mean no 
’arm.” 

Mrs. Middleton released 
firmly from her husband’s arm. 

“Mr. Higgins, will you please fetch 
a taxi?” 

“A—a policeman, ma’am ?” 

“No, only a taxi. Peter, go down 
into the larder and steal anything suit- 
able or unsuitable that you can day 
hands on. And—let me see—fetch up 
two bottles of port from the cellar. I 
shall be ready in ten minutes.” 

She had reached the first landing be- 
fore he overtook her. 

“My dear child, do you realize that 
it is past one o’clock?” 

“My dear Peter,” she mocked back 
over her shoulder, “we think nothing of 
amusing ourselves at three o’clock in 
the morning—I intend varying the 
monotony by doing a fellow-creature a 
good turn at 1:30 a.M. Are you going 
to that larder or not?” 

“I daren’t. Your cook will give 
notice.” 

“I defy Cook.” She bent down from 
her superior elevation and shook a 
significant finger. ‘‘Mr. Peter Middle- 
ton, I have a horrible premonition that 
my sole authority in this house will 
soon be coming to an end, and I mean to 
enjoy my hour. Will you do as you're 
told?” 

“T will—if you kiss me!” 

Downstairs Mr. William Higgins 
gazed at the portrait over the mantel- 
piece as though at the vision of a saint, 
and two large tears rolled down his 
gaunt cheeks and fell unheeded on the 
two-hundred-guinea carpet. 


It—it explains 


herself 


The 


“t OW fever, that’s what it is.” 

doctor replaced his thermometer in 
his pocket and concealed a grimace made 
in the direction of the glorified soap- 
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box. “Give her plenty of milk, eggs 
and cream and she'll be ali right. 
Nourishing food is what she wants—” 

“P’r’aps a little champagne?” Lizz 
suggested bitterly. 

“Well—perhaps—in small quantities. 
Don’t overdo it. I'll drop in, in a day 
or two. Good night!” 

The door slammed, and Lizz tiptoed 
back to the soap-box and bent over the 
restlessly tossing occupant. Emily 
Victoria-Regina’s eyes were wide open. 
They were very bright, and there was a 
color in the pinched cheeks which awoke 
a vague hope in Lizz’s untutored mind. 

“Feelin’ a bit better now, aren’t yer?” 

“Don’t know—s’pose so. Got a pain 
—'ere.” 

“Where?” 

“’Ere.” She indicated the exact 
spot. “It gnaws,” she added crisply 
and graphically, ““—like mice.” 

Her mother digested this description 
slowly. 

“Sounds as though you might be 
’ungry,” she said. ‘Doctor didn’t think 
of that. Are you ’ungry, Vicky?” 

“S’pose so.” 

“Ave a bit of bread?” 

“There aint no bread,” was the weary 
rejoinder, ‘“‘“—only crusts.” 

Lizz rose slowly to her feet. She 
glanced at the despised edibles lying in 
solitary state on the table and then at the 
closed door leading into the lodger’s 
room. All the gentleness had left her 
rough features. Her hands were 
clenched. Softly she crossed to: where 
the candle flickered unsteadily on the 
mantelshelf. 

The door creaked as she opened it. By 
the frail, uncertain light she saw the 
papers lying in neat order by the lodger’s 
half-filled traveling-bag. She picked 
them up. 

“T aint never done such a thing,” she 
muttered, ‘—never. But I promised— 
it’s for Vicky.” 

“Mother !” 

The husky little voice sounded loud 
in the stillness. The papers dropped 
from the trembling hands. 

“Yus—wot is it?” 

“T want somethink to drink—I’m all 
dried up inside.” 

“Oh, orl right—I’m a-coming.” 
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With a short, stifled sigh of relief she 
picked up an empty water-jug and crept 
out onto the landing and down the 
rickety stairs. The general tap had 
been placed in the yard for the greater 
convenience of the ten families inhabit- 
ing the building, and five minutes had 
passed before her return. 

Victoria-Regina sighed drowsily. 

“T believe I could sleep a bit now,” 
she muttered. “You wont wake me, 
Mother?” 

“No fear—just you sleep, baby.” 


ICTORIA-REGINA cuddled down 

deeper into the soap-box. Her 
mother waited for a moment, listening, 
then crept back to the empty room. Her 
knees shook under her. In the street 
below, a motor-horn tooted pompously, 
and somehow the unusual sound goaded 
her to action. It was now or never—in 
a minute it might be too late. She 
groped across the table with frantic 
hands—and then like a thunderbolt it 
burst upon her—the papers were gone. 
She almost screamed. But there was no 
time for her to reason out the incredible 
fact. Footsteps sounded on the wooden 
stairs—many footsteps. She could hear 
voices. To her distraught fancy the 
room was already full of accusers and 
burly policemen. She would be caught 
redhanded. And who would believe her 
story? No one. 

Then the door opened and Peter 
Middleton entered. She saw him and 
nothing else until suddenly she found 
her husband at her side. 

“Lizz!” he gasped. “Them papers— 
you ’aven’t done it?” 

“They’re gone!” 
stupidly. 

“Oh, Gawd!” He swung round and 
faced Middleton, half defiant, half 
pleading. ‘Don’t you do nothink to ’er, 
sir. It wasn’t ’er, sir. It was me—I 
told ’er to—” 

“°E didn’t!” she broke in fiercely. 
“It was me—I did it—I did it—” 

“*Ere!” interrupted Victoria-Regina, 
“ *Ere ? 

All three turned with a start. Vic- 
toria-Regina, arrayed in an old blanket 
and very little else, had made a dramatic 
entry. She crossed over to Middleton’s 


she answered 


side with a dignity that, considering a 
wabbly pair of legs and the incon- 
veniences of the blanket, was impres- 
sive. Peter caught her up in his arms. 
“’Ere!’’ she repeated hoarsely. ‘“’Ere 
they are! I’ve been lying on ’em. I 
thought, as we was pals, I ought to 
keep ’em for you. I thought as ’ow you 
were all square at the bottom.” 

“Victoria-Regina!” Peter said. His 
precious plans—rather warm and crum- 
pled—were in his hands. He hugged 
them and the small blanket-clad figure 
in an ecstasy of delight. “Emily Vic- 
toria-Regina Higgins, you’re the best, 
squarest, cleverest pal I ever heard 
of—"” 

“Really, Peter!” said Mrs. Middle- 
ton from the doorway. In that dimly 
lit, poverty-stricken garret she looked 
like an emissary from a fairy world who, 
as a protective against the English 
climate, had wrapped herself in furs. 
On either arm she carried a basket from 
whence protruded strange and bulgy 
objects. “Really, Peter,” she repeated 
breathlessly, “you are an incorrigible 
scatter-brains! Leaving me with all this 
to carry! Mrs. Higgins, I apologize for 
my husband. I hear he has been caus- 
ing you a lot of bother. Well, it’s 
nothing to the bother he causes me, and 
if you had burnt his drawings, I should 
have said it served him right. Anyhow, 
we've come to straighten things up for 
you all—and—and as it’s so late, and 
we're awfully hungry, we brought our 
supper with us.” 


"TRE grave improbability of this state- 

ment was lost on Mrs. Higgins, 
who was still working out the details of 
Victoria-Regina’s extraordinary duplic- 
ity and alternately mopping her eyes 
and squeezing her husband’s hand. 
Fortunately Mrs. Middleton was com- . 


plete master of the situation. Within 
five minutes she had unpacked the bas- 
kets and revealed a collection of edibles 
which boded ill for the next day: 
lobsters, chickens, caviar, pdté de foie 
gras—things the Higgins family had 
never seen or heard of and at which 
they gaped helplessly while the head 
stuttered out incoherent explanations. 
“°E’s a gent,” he said. “’E wouldn't 
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give me up—not even when I told ’im 
wot I thought you’d done. I tikes back 
wot I said about millionaires. They’re 
gents—and real lidies too,” he added 
shyly. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Middleton, “if 
Mrs. Higgins will wrap up Victoria- 
Regina in a manner likely to prevent 
her catching her death of cold, we'll sit 
down.” 

There were only two chairs, so Mr. 
Higgins sat on the edge of the table and 
Mr. Middleton on the reversed soap- 
box (alias Victoria-Regina’s bed) and 
Victoria-Regina herself on Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s lap. As there were only two 
forks, the gentlemen ate after the man- 
ner Of their forefathers and proved 
themselves highly proficient. As to 
Mrs. Middleton, she performed prodigies 
with the lobsters—pour encourager les 
autres. 

So it was not a refined feast but a 
very cheerful one. They discussed the 
future, and at the end of it all Mr. Bill 
Higgins rose with his own particular 
bottle—there were no glasses—and pro- 
posed a toast. 

“To that there millennium wot’s come 
and them wot’s brought it and Gawd 
bless ’em!” 


" Pare ” 


“'’Ear! ’Ear!” said Lizz fervently. 

“Ear! ’Ear!” in sleepy after-dinner 
accents from Victoria-Regina. Then she 
wriggled and squeezed Mrs. Middleton’s 
hand. ‘“You’re just as pretty as wot my 
pal said,” she whispered into her ear. 
“Just !” 


Mrs. Middleton blushed. 


T was past three o’clock as Peter Mid- 

dleton helped his wife into the wait- 
ing taxi. She leaned out of the win- 
dow. 

“If the invention’s a great 
you'll come back, Peter?” 

“Yes—of course.” 

“Not until then?” 
fully. 

“T can’t.” 

“Say something nice, Peter!” 

He shook his head. The taxi jerked 
forward. 

“Peter—there’s one thing I still don’t 
understand—” 

“Ves ad 

“What were you doing skulking round 
my—our house at midnight?” 

“Looking at your window.” 

“Peter—” 

But the taxi-driver, being a man of no 
tact, had already driven on. 


success, 


she asked wist- 
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“TTHE GREAT INVENTION,” the last 
and best of “The Adventures of Mrs. 
Middleton’s Husband,” will appear in the 
January—issue of THE 
GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 
one of the most delightful stories the gifted 
author of ‘Toward Morning” ever wrote. 


You will find this 











Weary of Women 


A POWERFUL STORY OF MEN 
WHO GO DOWN TO THE SEA 


| 


oT \HE sea,” declared Rothwell  sagely, 


| “makes a man wary of women—of good 
= -} women, I mean. But it gives him an in- 
sight into men that sometimes becomes almost un- 
camny.” 

We were sitting in his room smoking our after- 
dinner pipes when the first mate became thus 
philosophical. It had started with the picture of 
the woman that he still held in his hand. 

“Men like you and me, Chief,” he continued, 
“spend our lives, almost, on a tiny floating island 
away out many miles from nowhere, bound from 
there to there”—with two stabs into the air with 
his pipestem—‘‘and all we have for company is a 
job-lot of other men, homeless, like ourselves, and 
crowded so close together that there is never a 
chance, day or night, to get away from each other. 
So we get to know men—know them in all weathers 
—all the way deep into their rotten, innermost 
selves, and we can come pretty near to guessing 
what any given man will do in any given situation. 
But women—” 

He shrugged expressively and puffed at his pipe, 
his black eyes fixed again upon the photograph in 
his right hand. 

“T can’t claim that I really know Mira,” he said. 
“T fell in love with the wonder of her and I mar- 
ried her. That is what I have felt toward her 
ever since—the wonder of her unfamiliar woman’s 
personality. But’—there was a bitter curl to his 
strong lips—‘‘what chance has the mate of an oil 
tanker to learn to know his wife? In port to-day, 
make her fast, hook up the hose and pump her out, 
three bells and a jingle. To-morrow we're empty, 
so pump in the ballast, single her up, cast off and 
away to hell and gone out of here, bound for some 
Spiggoty hole in the world where they'll fill us full 
of more oil and we repeat the performance. One 
night home—maybe two—that’s the best we get 
every month and sometimes not for three months 
running, depending on where they need the oil.” 

He paused a moment and then held up the photo- 
graph for me to see again. 

“There’s my wife,” he said bitterly. ‘A beauti- 
ful woman, eh? And the mother of my little boy. 
But do I really know either of them?” 
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He shook his head sadly. 

“No, Chief. I know you because I’m shipmates 
with you day after day and used to be shipmates 
with you years ago when you were fireman and I 
was quartermaster on the old Adlaire. You couldn’t 
fool me to save your neck and I don’t suppose I 
could fool you. We know each other too well and 
we know men and men’s natures too well. But 
women—”’ 

Again that expressive shrug and he fell silent. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It’s hell, this seafaring life. 
I’ve met attractive women myself and, just as I 
felt something personal growing in the attraction, 
it was the same old story—stand by the engine and 
get ready to get under way. So I’m still single. 
But you’ve got your wife and boy and that’s some 
consolation, even if you can’t see them often.” 

He nodded slowly and moodily. 

“Consolation! Yes,” he agreed. “It’s the only 
consolation that this no-man’s life has brought me. 
I have my wife, my boy, my little home. I’ve 
thought of that in the wild watches of a Gulf 
hurricane, with the ship smothered in ugly green 
water and all hell breaking loose around me; I’ve 
thought of it under the calm, clear starlight when 
I stood on the bridge so close, it seemed, to my 
Maker that I could feel Him leaning down from 
His heavens and breathing on my face ; I’ve thought 
of it in the long, long weeks when I was away— 
that one consolation that a wandering, lonely life 
has brought me. And if any man ever came between 
me and that home—that one warm spot in my cold 

-life—why, Chief, I'd—I’d—” 

He clenched his strong fist and his black eyes 
blazed ; but he left the sentence unfinished. 

“You'd kill him with your two naked hands, I 
suppose,” I suggested. 

He shook his head with a wry smile. 

“T don’t know,” he mused, as though to him- 
self. “It would depend upon the man. “I’ve 
known men who would have no horror of such a 
death, in an open fight. If he were that kind, I 
would -not kill him—not by violence, I mean. I 
would size up my man first and if there was some- 
thing in his personality or his nature that made it 
possible, I would bide my time and kill him slowly, 
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by inches. It would depend on the 
man, Chief. But, whatever kind of 
man he might be, I’d bring him to his 
knees in agony before I was through 
with him.” 

“How about the woman?” 

He made a wry grimace. 

“T’d let her alone,”. he declared. “I 
don’t know enough about women to 
figure out a fitting revenge. I might 
lose my head and do the very thing that 
woman’s queer nature would glory in. 
As far as I can see, a woman has no 
fear of death where her love is con- 
cerned. So I’d let her alone and go for 
the man.” 


T was not often that the first mate be- 

came so intimate in his talks with me. 
The sea makes a man secretive of his 
inner emotions; it becomes a tradition 
aboard ship that the very possession of 
emotions is a sign of weakness. So men 
hide them and nurse them sullenly and 
in secret. But the first mate and I had 
known each other for many years, had 
been shipmates, as he had said, before 
he got his mate’s ticket or I my chief 
engineer’s, and we were as close and 
confidential as two men are likely to 
become in the midst of the deceptive 
banter and raillery under which we of 
the deep blue water bury our loneliness 
and our bitterness at life. 

For we are bitter in our innermost 
souls—bitter at the unconquerable vaga- 
bond instincts that drive us wandering 
away from human joys with our fellows, 
bitter at the sight, in each port, of the 
gay life that we see, the companionship, 
the brightness and light of woman’s 
love, the safe, softening routine of shore 
living that it would drive us mad to en- 
dure but that we yet envy with the can- 
kering covetousness of the outcast. 

Rothwell was typical of our kind, a 
hard man on the surface and a brute to 
his crews; but as I came to know him, 
I realized that he was the same living 
paradox that I had seen so often before 
—a man made outwardly beastly by the 
very tenderness of his starved inner 
emotionalism. 

I saw it each time we made Phila- 
delphia, where he had his home. There 
he became a mystic, wandering in a daze 
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among his men on the fo’c’stle head, 
bawling out his curses and his orders 
like a man-eater as they ran the lines 
ashore, but standing every few minutes 
as in a dream, his eyes dimmed by a 
maze of spiritual self-projection over 
beyond the looming silhouettes of the 
oil tanks to the roofs and the spires and 
the chimneys where dwelt the woman 
and the little boy who were the hidden 
springs that quenched the longings of 
his thirsty soul. And after each visit 
home, for the first two or three days 
at sea, he became a silent, sullen recluse, 
avoiding even me and shutting himself 
in his room alone whenever his duty did 
not call him to the bridge or to the 
decks. 


Two trips more we made to his home 

port and then came the curse that 
we always dreaded—a long assignment 
to stations in the Gulf, with no chance 
of getting home again for God knows 
how long, with no possibility of letters 
from loved ones; for we never knew, 
until we loaded in Mexico, what port 
we were destined to—and men in com- 
fortable offices ashore do not, for some 
reason, bother to forward mail to the 
lonely wayfarers on the sea. 

I could see Rothwell boiling as the 
weeks went by. Each time that we made 
Tampico, he stood with his men on the 
fo’c’stle head, a heaving-line in his 
hand, but always, before he threw it to 
the dock, he would call out: 

“Where to this time?” 

And the answer would be New Or- 
leans, or Sabine, or Galveston or per- 
haps crude oil to Destrehan and topped 
oil from there to Tampa. 

I prefer now to forget the expression 
that came into the mate’s eyes when he 
heard the bad news. There was murder 
in the black despair of their depths, 
there were ugly curses in the tautened set 
of his hard lips and a lust for violence 
in the vicious swing of his strong shoul- 
ders as he cast his heaving-line dis- 
gustedly to shore. 

For four months we ran the Gulf 
ports, and Rothwell became unfit for 
human companionship. I could see the 
Old Man eying him askance at meals 
but the mate never looked up at either 








of us. He ate in sullen, downcast silence 
and left the table hurriedly to lock him- 
self in his room and smoke his pipe 
alone. I knew that he was eating his 
heart out for one sight of the woman 
whose love was his only religion, that 
he was craving hungrily for word from 
her and that the very ruthlessness with 
which he tried to crush down his home- 
sickness was making it only worse and 
more bitter to endure. 


AND then came the day when the 
man on the Tampico dock shouted 
that we were to go to Philadelphia. In 
an instant, Rothwell became metamor- 
phosed into a different being. A fire of 
exultation blazed into his eyes such as 
I had never seen before ; he shouted one 
joyous warning and then, with a leap 
of utter glad abandon, he cast his heav- 
ing-line straight and true across an ex- 
panse of open water such as no man in 
our company had ever spanned before. 
The Spigs on the dock stood in open- 
mouthed astonishment at the feat, but 
Rothwell did not wait for their ap- 
plause. He sprang back like a boy fresh 
out of school, gave the carpenter a re- 
sounding slap on the back as he stood 
at the throttle of the windlass and, with 
a fling of his heels in a clog-dance step 
that might have seemed silly had I not 
known of the tragedy that it capped, he 
shouted : 

“All ready, Chips, old boy! Heave 
her in, bless your dear old soul. We're 
going to Philadelphia! Did you hear 
that, bo’s’n? We're going to Phila- 
delphia !” 

We went to Philadelphia. It marks 
in my mind one of those turning-points 
in life, like the point where a schooner 
comes sharply about on another tack 
and veers off from her former course 
with only a guess at the possible dis- 
tance she will make good in the great 
day’s work. 

Rothwell went ashore blithely, gayly, 
singing and smiling, happy as a child, 
cuffing me on the back in his rough, 
hearty exuberance of spirits. But he 
did not return to the ship. The Old 
Man signed on another third mate and 
promoted our own second and third for 
the voyage. Rothwell was going to 
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take a trip off, he told me. 
was all he would say. 


N our next trip north, the big tanker 

was taken over by the government 
and the Old Man and I were ordered to 
the 7'uxpet, another ship owned by our 
company and just out of drydock after 
being hard and fast on the rocks of the 
Tampico jetties for four months. 

And aboard the Zuxpet, I met Roth- 
well again. Rothwell? Say, rather, a 
man who might have been the Rothwell 
that I once knew. The features were 
what were left of his; the hair had be- 
come iron gray; the lines of the set 
face were hideously graven in deep 
crevices of ugly world-hatred ; the skin 
was ashen and dead, like the skin of a 
very old man whose blood had long ago 
gone cold. And the eyes were the eyes 
of a madman. They burned with an 
unceasing fire that was the fire of a lust 
to kill; they flashed furtively about like 
the eyes of a beast with the scent of un- 
located prey in his nostrils. He returned 
my handshake limply, unwelcomingly. 
And his glance avoided mine. 

I went forward to dinner that day 
and saw, sitting beside Rothwell, a 
little golden-haired boy, his every fea- 
ture telling me of the Rothwell I had 
known. I waited for my old friend to 
say something but he remained gazing 
moodily in front of him until the mess- 
man served the meal and then he turned 
to and ate without a word. I saw the 
Old Man glance at him quizzically and 
then over at me. 

“Mr. Rothwell has brought his son 
to make a trip with us,” the Captain 
explained. 

Re*hwell grumbled something and 
continued to eat, his eyes avoiding mine. 


FoR the four days down the coast, 
Rothwell continued in his mood of 
tempestuous self-repression, even re- 
senting, apparently, the friendship that 
sprang up at table between his little son 
and me. I could see that it did not 
please him but he made no move to 
prevent my overtures until the child, in 
his prattle, said something of “my 
muvver” and then Rothwell turned 
upon him with a savage snarl that al- 
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get it over with.” 
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“Well, Rothwell,” Craven said coolly, “I suppose you'll want to take it out 

















most made me spring to the child’s de- 
fense. But the incident passed and I 
could see the red flush of shame under 
the tan of the first mate’s skin at the 
display of temper that he had made. 

Once past Sand Key and our course 
set west half south for Tampico, the 
deep blue waters of the Gulf, the warm, 
bright sun and the perfect weather of 
early March seemed to have their effect 
on Rothwell. I could see him glancing 
covertly at me from time to time as 
though he knew he ought to apologize 
for his beastly attitude toward me, but 
for the first day, he made no move. 

Then, one noon, when I strolled up 
on the bridge deck to sit a few moments 
in an easy chair before dinner, he came 
out from the chart-room, sextant in 
hand for the noon sight, and saw me. 

“Hello, Chief,” he said with embar- 
rassed cordiality. 

“Hello, Dick,” I answered as though 
nothing had come between us. ‘‘What’s 
your multitude to-day?” 

He smiled bravely. 

“Fo’ ‘leben fo’ty fo’,” he responded. 
“Comin’ close t’ No’f’k.” 

It was an old darky joke of his that 
was a stand-by with us and it served to 
bridge in that instant the gulf that had 
apparently separated us. 

After he had plotted our position on 
the chart, he came out and put his arm 
lovingly across my shoulders as in the 
old days and said, as we went down to 
dinner : 

“Come into my room after we are 
through, old man. I want to have a 
little talk with you.” 


T was the most cheerful meal that we 

had had on the trip south. Rothwell 
did not join in the conversation, but at 
least he did not sit staring morosely at 
his plate and there was even a sugges- 
tion of a smile on his thinned lips at 
some of the yarns that the Old Man 
spun to the child. Afterward, he sent 
the little boy out on deck to play and 
beckoned to me. 

“T’ve been a rotten beast, Chief,” he 
said, handing me his tobacco. “I 
haven’t been even a human being. But 
of course you know why?” 

I nodded slowly. 
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“T can guess,” I answered. 

We smoked in silence for several 
minutes before he spoke again. Then: 

“T do not know who the man is,” he 
said. “I found it out through little 
Dick’s innocently asking me © where 
‘Uncle Dan’ was. I saw my wife’s face 
suddenly go white and then it struck 
me all in a heap that her welcome to 
me had been forced and unreal, that 
our relations on that trip home had 
lacked the warmth and spontaneity of 
the old times. 

“And finally she admitted the truth, 
but she would not tell me who the man 
was. Then, one day when I had had 
little Dick downtown with me, we re- 
turned to an empty house. Mira had 
gone, leaving me only a curt note’to say 
that she thought it best to end the farce 
of living with me when she had ceased 
to love me. She was going to Dan, she 
said. That was all.” 

Rothwell paused and puffed his pipe 
in a silence which I did not interrupt. 

“I haven’t found them yet,” he re- 
sumed finally. “I spent a month look- 
ing for them and inquiring about them. 
Then I heard that this ‘Uncle Dan,’ as 
Dick has been taught to call him, is a 
seafaring man of some kind. That is 
all I could discover about him.” 

He rose and knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. 

“And now,” I said, half in question, 
“IT suppose, when you find him, you'll 
kill him and hang for it?” 

He flashed me a quiet, shrewd smile. 

“Oh, I'll probably kill him, all 
right,” he said. “But it may not be in 
a way to hang me. I told you once it 
would all depend on the man. I say 
it again. I'll look him over first.” 


yee gradually, as the days went 
by, Rothwell regained his normal 
temper; but even when he smiled, his 
eyes did not once lose that deep brooding 
nor his lips the hard, sinister set that 
had come to them. 

Loaded once more at the Tampico 
dock and bound for Providence, with 
fuel oil for the New England mills, we 
set our course east half north and re- 
sumed the ceaseless plunging through 
the blue waters. Rothwell and I took 
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up again our habit of smoking our after- 
dinner pipes in his room and, little by 
- hittle, he unfolded himself to me. 

~ “I’m going to leave you again at the 
end of this trip, Chief,” he said. “I’ve 
got to make arrangements to put little 
Dick into a good boarding-school.” 

“But you'll come back next trip?” I 
asked. 

He smiled quietly but with some- 
thing*implacable about the curl of the 
lips. 

PONo,” he said. “Once Dick is in 
school, I shall start out on my hunt.” 

I did not need to ask him what hunt 
he meant. I remained silent, gazing at 
the floor. 

“You didn’t think, did you,” he re- 
sumed quietly, “that I would just let it 
drop—like this? No, Chief; every- 
thing that I own is being sold for me 
while I am here and I shall have enough 
money to hunt for a year, if necessary. 
But it wont be necessary. Something 
tells me that I shall find them soon.” 

“I’m sorry, old man,” I said at length. 
“I suppose nothing I could say would 
make you change your mind?” 

Again that quiet, ominous smile. 

“Nothing,” he replied. 


Aa one o’clock on the morning 
of the twenty-second, we made out, 
on the northern edge of the sea, the 
two three-second flashes of Sand Key 
light, which marked our entrance to the 
Straits of Florida, the turning-point 
where we began to alter our course to 
round the coast and head north on our 
four-day run with the current of the 
Gulf Stream until Block Island Light 
and Point Judith, on beyond, should 
tell us that the grind was over for an- 
other short respite. 

But the old ship never saw Block 
Island Light again. 

Dawn on the twenty-second was yel- 
low and murky; noon was wicked, 
blustery, with a cold rain driving in 
from the northeast; night was a howl- 
ing gale and a driving downpour that 
made vision impossible for half a ship’s 
length ahead. Great seas hurled tons 
of shrieking water upon our low decks ; 
they broke upon the expansion trunk and 
the hatches and came rushing aft to 
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crash into the poop bulkhead with an 
impact that made the night a hideous 
uproar to those of us who were cooped 
up there. 

She struck the beach about four-thirty 
in the morning. Groping blindly about 
as we had been through all the hours of 
impenetrable darkness, she had been set 
far to the west of her course and 
grounded on the long, sloping shoals of 
the Florida east coast. 

She struck easily enough at first, and 
for half an hour the engine-room tele- 
graph jangled continuously from full 
speed ahead to full speed astern as the 
Old Man on the bridge labored franti- 
cally in the hope of working her off and 
into deep water again. But the north- 
east gale caught her broadside and, with 
each lift of the seas, set her down an- 
other foot or two inshore, another few 
inches deeper in the yielding sand of the 
bottom until she was embedded hope- 
lessly, and then each sea sent her 
careening far over on her port beam 
and we had to scramble for handholds 
and footholds to keep from being 
dashed against the leeward bulkheads 
with each wild roll. 

I hurried below and joined Craven, ' 
my first assistant, in the engine-room. 
Fireman and oiler had fied. 


OUR times we had to rush with | 

chemical extinguishers to quench 
flaming pools of fuel oil that rolled out 
over the floor with the heaving of the 
ship. I glanced at my first assistant for 
some sign of weakening in the emer- 
gency. But Craven was calmness and 
bravery itself and I thanked my lucky 
stars that I had a man of his stripe to 
aid me where one false move would have 
meant a fiery death for every soul 
aboard, with seventy thousand barrels of 
oil in the cargo tanks, waiting for the 
flames to reach them. 

“Good boy, Craven,” I said encour- 
agingly as he detected a little rivulet of 
running fire and shot a. stream upon it 
from an extinguisher. ‘This is our first 
watch together but I’ll be proud to stand 
another with you any time—and you can 
be chief !” 

Half an hour later, we heard the 
emergency gongs rung from the bridge 














Instantly the chemical light flared up and showed us where they were. It was a hard quarter of an hour’s work, but we 
finally got them both’ into our boat. 
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—the signal that told us that the strug- 

gle was hopeless and that we need stand 
watch no more. 
* “We'll abandon the ship now,” I said. 
“Go get some warm clothes on and a 
big drink under your belt. It'll be cold 
and wet in the breakers before we get 
to shore in the boats. I'll shut down 
the fires.” 

He left me and I watched him clutch- 
ing the hand-rails in his perilous climb 
up the reeling engine-room stairs. There 
was something about the man that I 
could not fathom. It was my first trip 
with him and, when I had found him 
aboard, I had noticed the deeply morose 
expression of his eyes, the shifting of his 
glance before mine—not like the shift- 
ing glance of the weakling, but, rather, 
the shamed, averted eyes of the strong 
man who has made some big mistake. 
I had doubted whether a man with such 
eyes would prove true steel in the crisis 
that was upon us. But an hour in that 
fiery maelstrom in the reeling engine- 
room had removed all doubt from my 
mind. Craven was a strong man; there 
was no such thing as fear in him. What- 
ever it was that he had done in the past 
had left him not afraid, but ashamed. 


ITH the fires shut down and all 
danger from that source elimi- 
nated, I made the perilous climb up the 
swaying, plunging stairs to my own 


I found it flooded. The batter- 
ing of the seas against the poop bulk- 
head had shattered the glass of my port 
light and the green water came hissing 
in with every plunge of the laboring 
ship. I found oilskins and boots and a 
life-preserver, however, and made my 
way through the blackness of the star- 
board passageway to a hatch that led 
out to the stern deck. 

Those who had got out ahead of me 
had lowered away the boats and had 
been swallowed up in the driving thick- 
ness of the deluge. I wondered if 
Craven had gone with them. He had 
had plenty of time. 

My lips curled in bitter scorn as I 
surveyed my own situation. Craven, 
then, had not prevented the others from 
leaving me with no means of escape. 
He knew that I was still in the engine- 
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room. And he had gone with them, 
leaving me to the mercy of the seas 
that broke all about me even as I clung 
to a stanchion on the high poop. 

From the murk ahead, I saw the flash 
of a hand torch, or, rather, the dim, 
ghostly glow of it in the opaque down- 
pour. Some one was still on the bridge, 
then—the Old Man and Rothwell, prob- 
ably. I looked ,along the shadowy fore- 
and-aft bridge 'that led from the poop 
to the quarters amidships. Great, solid 
seas plunged over it with each roll of 
the vessel. They swallowed it, deluged 
it, buried it deep under their tons of 
crushing weight. A man with all his 
strength would be a mere chip if such 
seas caught him. 

One of the long, heavy cargo-booms 
had torn loose from its lashings on its 
crutch amidships and, with each roll, 
swung ponderously out far over the side, 
to come up again with a deafening crash 
against the heavy wire of the backstays ; 
then, as the ship rolled back, it swung 
wildly in to slam all of its weight against 
the fore-and-aft bridge with an impact 
that made even the poop tremble under 
my feet. Its big blocks and heavy tackle 
slashed out with each swing, twisting 
about rail stanchions, tearing loose, 
threatening broken bones or even death 
itself to the man who got in their way. 

But it was my only hope and I made 
it finally with a desperate dash, timed 
just as she shook herself free from one 
smother and before she rolled over to 
take the next. 

I found Rothwell, the Captain and 
the wireless operator laboring at the 
davits to get the one remaining boat 
overboard. Little Dick stood white and 
silent but apparently unafraid in the lee 
of the chart-house. 

“We'll leave her here until it calms 
again,” the Old Man shouted as he saw 
me. “Then we can pump cargo out 
and float her. We can’t do anything for 
her now with the wind as it is, She'll 
rest here easy enough.” 

I turned to with them and together 
we succeeded in getting the lifeboat 
safely into the water and scrambling in, 
little Dick being stowed away in the 
stern sheets with the Old Man lashing 
him to a thwart for safe-keeping. 
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[N the ship’s lee, we found compara- 

tively calm water and we paused a 
moment to have a last look at the good 
old packet, shuddering in her battle with 
the destroying forces that tore at her. 
But, even as we looked, a great sea broke 
upon’ her poop, and tore away a length 
of railing and a lot of her gear. With 
it came a ring-buoy and its flare light, 
made of a chemical that ignited as soon 
as the water reached it. As it tore loose 
from its lashings, it flamed up and fell 
over the side, hissing and sputtering, 
buried at first, and then coming to the 
surface again with the flame illuminating 
the wild scene around it. 

Suddenly the fire shot upward and 
outward; there was an amazing streak 
of flame across the water, close to the 
ship, and little blazing tongues hissed 
up her sides and clung to her. 

“Pull!” shouted Rothwell. ‘Pull 
away! The tanks have sprung aleak. 
The oil on the water is afire!” 

We bent forward for a long stroke 
but, before our shoulders could heave 
to the grip of the oars, there came a 
hoarse cry from the poop. 

We paused and looked up. In the 
glare of the narrow fringe of flame, I 
saw my assistant, Craven, clinging to a 
stanchion. : 

“Wait for me,” he cried wildly. 
“Wait for me! I went below to open 
the smothering-lines to save the tanks. 
Wait!” 

Rothwell rose in our tossing boat. 

“Jump for it, man,” he shouted. “You 
can jump clear of the fire when she 
rolls over again. We'll pick you up.” 


UT in the midst of the turmoil there 

came a shrill cry from the stern 
sheets of our boat—the cry of little 
Dick. 

“Oh, favver!” he called. ‘Favver, 
look! It’s Uncle Dan! It’s Uncle Dan 
up there!” 

It seems to me now as I look back 
upon it, that even the elements paused 
in their uproar at that cry. I saw 
Rothwell’s face harden and his eyes 
glaze as, poised in the bow, he turned 
slowly toward his son. 

“What?” he shouted. ‘‘Where?” 

Little Dick, ghastly in the glare of 
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the flames and seeming such a tiny mite 
in the immensity of nature’s upheaval, 
pointed,g wee bit of a finger at the ship. 

“The®e,” he called. ‘That man there. 
He’s my Uncle Dan.” 

We all turned to look up at the man 
clinging to the stanchion. But suddenly 
Craven straightened, found his feet, 
stood up, peering at us through the 
murk, 

“Oh, it’s you, Rothwell, is it?” he 
shouted defiantly. ‘Well, go on ashore 
and be damned to you!” 

Rothwell’s face blazed with an intense 
light. 

“Jump, man!” he shouted again. “I'll 
pick you up. Jump for your life. 
The fire is spreading.” 

Craven waved a disdaining hand. 

“Let her spread,” he cried. “I'd 
rather get mine here and now than owe 
my life to you.” 

He turned his back upon us as though 
to go below again. He made one step 
and then a seething sea, higher, more 
ponderous, than any that had come be- 
fore, bore up over the poop, caught him 
in its sweeping grip, raised him bodily 
and flung him upon the top of one of 
the great steel chocks. He fell limply to 
the deck, huddled, drenched, pitiful, 
inert and lifeless. 

Rothwell turned wild eyes upon us, 
pleading, desperate, almost crazed. 

“My God, men!” he cried. “Don’t 
let him get away from me like that. 
Pull up closer. Closer! The fire wont 
hurt you. Closer, do you hear?” 


"| BEN once more the great cargo- 

boom came swinging toward us, 
brought up against the stays, flung its. 
long tackle far out like a whiplash. Be- 
fore we could realize the recklessness. 
of his purpose, Rothwell leaped for it. 
He caught the heavy ropes just as the 
boom began its backward swing, clung 
to them with the grimness of despair, 
struggled wildly as he was hurtled 
through the air. 

I gasped with horror and apprehen- 
sion as I saw him catapulted upward 
and over the bulwarks and flung sicken- 
ingly against the side of the pump- 
house on the main deck. His body 
dropped from sight as the ship rolled 
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up from us. I gave my friend up for 
dead. 

But soon I saw him crawling up the 
steps to the saloon deck. He paused an 
instant as I had done half an hour be- 
fore, waited for his chance and then 
sped along the fore-and-aft bridge to 
the poop. We saw him in the glare of 
the fire bending over Craven and then 
again the ship rolled to starboard and 
hid them from view. But on its next 
swing toward us, we made him out, 
clinging to a stanchion and waving one 
arm in triumph. 

“He’s alive!” 
alive! I’m going to have him 

We saw him hack at the empty life- 
boat-falls with his knife and cut off a 
length of heavy rope. Then again the 
ship rolled them out of sight. But a 
few minutes later, they reappeared. 
Rothwell was on his hands and knees, 
the limp body of Craven sprawled over 
his back, working like mad with the 
rope to bind his burden safely to him. 
He rose, staggered under the weight, 
found his feet and, timing his dash, 
made the perilous length of the fore- 
and-aft bridge between seas and leaned 
up in the safe lee of the saloon. 

He waved to us to come forward to 
the bow, which was free from flame and 
we rowed ahead, keeping carefully be- 
yond the fringe of fire that clung to 
the sides of the ship all aft of ’midships. 
We followed him on forward until he 
reached the fo’c’stle head and there, 
seizing a ring-buoy from the rail, he 
made it fast with his rope, poised a 
moment and leaped with his limp burden 
into the seas. 

Instantly the chemical light flared up 
and showed us where they were. It was 
a hard quarter of an hour’s work for 
all of us but we finally got them both 
into our boat and they lay panting in 
the bottom, Craven in the bow, Roth- 
well with the Old Man and little Dick 
in the stern, until full consciousness re- 
turned to them. 


he shouted. ‘“He’s 


? 


FIVE minutes later, we were strug- 
gling through the heavy surf; ten 
minutes after that, we all sat exhausted 
upon the drenched sands of the shore 
and gazed out through the murk to 
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where a yellow glow marked the fires 
that licked up the sides of the doomed 
Tuxpet. 

Dawn found us there, stupid with the 
sleep of utter weariness. Craven was 
the first to rise and stretch himself. 

“Well, Rothwell,” he said coolly, “I 
suppose you'll want to take it out of me 
now. I’m not much of a fighter so you 
wont have any trouble with me. But, 
before you knock me out—or kill me, 
as you'll probably do—I just want to 
tell you that you can’t scare me for a 
damn. I didn’t know you were to be 
assigned to the Tuxpet. I wouldn’t have 
sailed if I had known. I didn’t hear 
you were aboard until we were two days 
out at sea. Come ahead and get it over 
with.” 

But Rothwell sat staring at him as 
though completely surprised. 

“My dear Craven,” he said finally 
and apparently in the best of humor. 
“You are entirely mistaken. I didn’t 
save you to kill you. I saved you be- 
cause you seem to be the only man on 
earth who can keep that infernal pest of 
a woman away from me. You were too 
useful for me to let you die.” 

An instant Craven gazed at him, 
puzzled. Then: “What’s the game?” 
he finally demanded. 

“No game at all,” Rothwell de- 
clared. “I mean exactly what I say. 
I tired of that woman a long time ago 
but she developed a nasty habit of cling- 
ing. I hate a clinging woman. She 
clung to me until I was sick of the 
whole mess. Then you came along and 
I saw a chance of throwing her over to 
you. That’s what I did. You didn’t 
know it, but I made you help me out 
of a situation that was unbearable. No, 
Craven; you are too valuable for me to 
lose. But you’ve got to keep that 
woman away from me, mind you. She 
didn’t want to go to you this last time 
but I forced her. And I don’t propose 
to be bothered by having her come back. 
That’s why I saved you—out there. 
Now go to her. And for heaven’s sake, 
keep her away from me.” 


| DID not see Rothwell again for 
nearly a year. Then luck, which had 
assigned us to different ships, brought 
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the two ships into Tampico on the same 
day and he and I revived old memories 
over an excellent dinner at the China- 
man’s opposite the American consulate. 
With our cigarettes going and the after- 
dinner coffee on the table, Rothwell 
leaned back with a quizzical smile. 

“Chief, you old scoundrel,” he said. 
“You've been itching all evening to ask 
me about Mira and Craven.” 

“T admit it,” I replied. “But I knew 
you would tell me anything you wanted 
me to know.” 

He flecked the ashes from his cigar- 
ette. 

“You thought it was a queer revenge 
I took that night and morning on the 
Florida beach, didn’t you?” 

I nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” I said, “it was not what I ex- 
pected of you.” 

“Looked as if I was a quitter, eh— 
a coward?” 

“Something like that.” 

He shifted in his chair and leaned 
forward. 

“Chief,” he said. “Women will take 
the man they love no matter how they 
get him. They'll take him after he’s 
soiled, broken, outcast, as well as when 
he’s sailing with a fair wind. They'll 
even take him after he has been dis- 
carded by another woman. But men—” 

He shrugged and smiled. 

“Men are queer,” he said. 


“They 
don’t want discarded women—not men 


of Craven’s build, that is. And for 
such a man to have a woman actually 
thrown at him by another man who is 
sick and tired of her robs her of all 
attraction, of all romance. I’ve seen 
that dozens of times, in dozens of coun- 
tries. It’s the same in all languages and 
all religions. And I sized Craven up 
that night when he stood on the poop 
and told us that he’d risked his life to 
open the smothering-lines to the tanks 
to save the ship. Craven is a strong 
man who wants to win his women for 
himself or he doesn’t want them at all. 
So I threw Mira at him.” He puffed 
a few moments with a ruminative smile. 

“It worked out as I expected,” he re- 
sumed. “The fact that she had been 
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forced on him by a man who was ap- 
parently sick of her, evidently kept 
gnawing at him. He grew tired of her 
in a month and tried to get rid of her. 
But Mira followed him. He took a 
good job in Frisco, fell in love with 
a decent girl there, was going to marry 
her. Mira followed. She confronted 
the two of them together, blurted the 
whole story, pulled out a gun and shot 
him; and then she tried to shoot her- 
self. 

“Craven’s girl threw him down cold 
after that. Mira’s bullet caught him in 
the spine. He’s a hopeless cripple for 
life. He'll have plenty of time for 
agony of both body and spirit before he 
dies.” 

He tossed his cigarette away and or- 
dered more coffee. 

“What of Mira?” I asked. 

He flushed under his tan. 

“Oh, Mira?” he repeated as though 
he had forgotten. “Oh, I’m taking care 
of her. She’s working and living de- 
cently but I send her seventy-five dollars 
a month so that she can be really com- 
fortable. You see, Chief, all this philos- 
ophy I’ve been spouting to you has been 
the damndest kind of rot. I’m wary of 
women, I’ll admit that. But when I 
said I understood men, I lied like a 
thief. First of all, I don’t understand 
myself.” 

I must have looked the questions that 
I wanted to ask, for he laughed self- 
consciously and flushed still more 
deeply. 

“T’'ll be honest with you,” he said. 
“T have a sneaking suspicion that, as 
time goes on, Mira may see that her 
love really belongs to me. Such things 
have happened. And, if she ever does,” 
—TI detected a-catch in his throat, a 
little suspicion of a sob in his voice,— 
“if she ever does, of course little Dick 
ought to have a mother, oughtn’t he? 
And—and—” 

The tears dimmed his eyes in spite of 
himself. He tried to speak, failed, and 
then, with bowed head, added in a 
whisper : 

“And, God help me, Chief, I love her- 
yet—I love her yet.” 
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| T was cold—so cold in Eight 


Mile Center that the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the First Pres- 
byterian Church (‘“‘First” because never 
by any possible chance could there be a 
“Second”) had called off the much- 
practiced Christmas Eve cantata. Even 
the two “big” stores of Center had 
closed at six,—usually they “kept 
open” until the last loafer vacated 
cracker-box and checkerboard, — and 
everybody had gone home to roaring 
fires and popcorn, candy and Christmas- 
tree preparations. 

It was so cold—so very cold—think 
this over carefully!—that the station- 
agent of the P. & C.—a man, by the 
way, who until this present moment had 
never broken a P. & C. rule—threw 
aside all sense of reverence to the 
printed orders of his superiors and told 
the four very queer-looking gentlemen 
in his steaming twelve-by-fourteen wait- 
ing-room to make themselves comfort- 
able for the night. 

“It’s like this,” the station-agent said 
with an odd gruffness of voice: ‘You 
boes’!l freeze stiff on the outside a night 

















like this un. An’ in Eight Mile Center 
there aint a single darn place to keep 
tramps. An’ bein’s this here’s Christmas 
Eve, an’ I got things all comf’rtable at 
home, an’ being’s nothin’s so bad nor 
nobody’s so mean but what they might 
be worse, I’m goin’ to ’sume ’sponsibility 
an’ r’lax rules, an’ let you uns spend the 
night right in here. There’s the stove, 
an’ here’s coal a-plenty—an’ a Merry 
Christmas to you uns all!” 

He heaped huge chunks of coal on the 
roaring fire, did the thoughtful P. & C. 
agent, and he turned with kindly ges- 
tures to the men who were roosting on 
the benches. As he spoke, he buttoned 
tight about his neck a “storm-throat,”’ 
and shut himself up inside of an over- 
coat that looked large and satisfying. 

“Tt’s cold, fellers,” he warned as he 
turned to the door. “Stick closet to the 
fire. My little girl—the one that has 
the bad hip-joint—she says: ‘Don’t let 
nobody freeze to-night, Pappy—for 
there aint nobody so bad to-night they 
aint deservin’ of heat.’ An’ I says: 
‘That’s true, fer this is Christmas Eve.’ 
So—there’s the stove an’ coal an’ a 
Merry Christmas to you uns all!” 

The door slammed with a sullen 
bounce against the slashing gusts. Out- 
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side, the snow drifted silently over the 
frozen world—silently sifting its icy 
balm over everything black and uneven 
and ugly in Eight Mile Center. 

It was a night of strange blasts of 
flying, fine snow, and great winds hur- 
rying through cavernous wastes of lim- 
pid sky, filled now with darkness that 
nothing could pierce, and now with 
trickling, shadowy moonlight, sometimes 
white and sometimes gray against the 
blackness at the world’s rim. It was, in 
fact, just the sort of night when uncer- 
tain, unexpected, utterly unbelievable 
things happen—and oh, so deathlike 
chill, so gravelike bitter, there seemed 
not a single ray of light or warmth left 
in the whole universe to quicken things! 


NE of the men in the “station-box” 

turned to the other three after the 
agent had taken himself home to his 
Christmas tree and to the love that 
surely awaited him. This man’s face 
was white and drawn under a hard, 
scraggly beard, and his forehead was 
lined with heavy creases, as if a hot 
iron brand had burned in certain 
wrinkles that no self-respecting man 
would want there—had burned them in, 
one by one, marking in grotesque fash- 
ion a high, smooth brow. Save for the 
two blue eyes that looked out with a 
kind of tortured indifference, his appear- 
ance suggested nothing so much as the 
apotheosis of doubt, wretchedness and 
—wonder. 

“He said: ‘Merry Christmas to you 
uns all!’ Now—what do you think of 
that? It’s been a long time since any- 
body was afraid that /’d freeze to death. 
And it’s been a long time since anybody 
wished me a Merry Christmas. Say— 
my life has been like an empty house! 
Say—my days have been like shoreless 
seas. Could you beat it? ‘Merry Christ- 
mas to you uns all.” Come, Doc—don’t 
it kind of get you? To-night of all 
nights ?” 

The man addressed as “Doc” turned 
a thin, slow face and blank eyes away 
from the sizzling, red-white “cannon- 
ball” stove, and stretched out his hand— 
the long, crooked forefinger white and 
pointing. 

“You've always got your poetry in 
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your head. Aint it dead in you? Will 
nothing kill it—and—and the senti- 
ment? Listen? Can’t this—even this 
kill it? Huh!” 

Then he put out both hands and 
rubbed them—and instantly they classi- 
fied him. Without those hands the man 
might have passed as a derelict from the 
lost ages of man; with them he pos- 
sessed a certain character and dignity in 
spite of himself. It was as if they were 
saying: “See us—we are of the army 
of trained and skilled workers! See us 
—in us are locked things of portent— 
of life and of death! What we once 
were we are not now; nevertheless in us 
abides still the power of becoming!” 

The fingers were long, white, wiry, 
almost tenuous in the shadow of the 
room. They were of the sort that even 
unimaginative people refer to as “living 
fingers.” Surgeons who have such fin- 
gers play hourly their great and fearful 
games with Death, under the livid, fry- 
ing glare of lights that hang above 
operating-tables. 

“Scribs, you’re always for poetry. You 
ought to be more practical. You ought 
to be seeing a trap in this let-down of 
the rules. You ought to be wary and 
skeptical. Your very nature is an un- 
safe one—and jt’s against you in the oc- 
cupation you have chosen. Listen! 
What are you always harking back for? 
Aren’t we all men and brethren and fast 
inatrap? Forget your Tagore and your 
dim dreams of Shamballa! Look for 
traps, you educated crook. When the 
proletariat selected you for one of its 
bright and shining lights, it made a sad 
mistake. Think of a man forgetting his 
thieves’ argot for the English of Shaw 
and Chesterton! Ah, but—I am as bad! 
And I am preaching!” , 

Doc leane i back against the pine wall, 
staring at the stove, at the shadows now 
leaping and dancing on the ceiling, at 
the gray, strange hopping of the yellow 
smoke as it rose from the fresh coal and 
fussed about trying to escape the pipe- 
draught. He leaned back, twisting his 
long, cold, sinewy fingers and locking 
them together. And finally the voice 
died in his throat, and his eyes grew 
blank again, and he looked at nothing in 
particular. But the currents of thought 
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of the past hour drove him. And cer- 
tain broken and irregular wonders 
opened the doors of his mind and stalked 
therein through all the dusty, unused 
chambers. He too was not of this 
strange underworld “class with which he 
was now associated. What trick had 
befallen him—what trick of an over- 
crowded brain? 

With all these unaccustomed thoughts 
came stories—stories odd and unusual. 
There was one in particular. It was 
about a leper in the olden times. No 
ene—not even the most skilled physi- 
cians before or since—had been able to 
cure such leprosy. But One came who 
was born on Christmas—One came, 
and stretched forth His hand,.. and 
touched the leper, saying: “I will: Be 
thou clean!” And the leprosy departed 
like something ugly and vanquished— 
a driven demon, maybe, hurled back to 
the Pit. Leprosy of mind and of body 
—of body and of mind! The One who 
came had been able to cure and put 
away all that! Certainly these 
thoughts and stories were strange to the 
time and the place—strange to a man 
who had set himself to a task like the 
one that faced Doc to-night! 

“T will! Be thou clean!” 

Doc stretched out his wonderful fin- 
gers again—fingers that had been put 
to unspeakably base uses since he had 
laid aside the surgeon’s knife and scal- 
pel. Here he was mocking his com- 
panion’s sentiment, or struggle in the 
direction of sentiment. Here he was 
low and loathsome, hinting at a trap. 
A trap? If there were any trap set for 
them this night, he knew intuitively that 
it was of no man’s making. And so— 
he shuddered uneasily! 

He did shudder uneasily. For some- 
thing seemed to touch him—to pull at 
him—to wind arms about him! And 
he thought in spite of himself of the 
old Bible story, and of “A Christmas 
Carol”—Marley and Scrooge! Ugh! 
And still he shuddered, though there 
was no one there except his comrades 
of the Sad Adventure! So—and so— 
he looked out of the window, back at 
the stove, away again to the sifting 
snow, and sidewise at the others who 
lounged beside him. 
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“Huh! 
uns alj!’” 


‘A Merry Christmas to you 


HE third man of this strange quar- 

tet stirred restlessly. He was un- 
like his fellows who had spoken, One 
would say that he was far below them 
mentally—and yet one would expect to 
find a dream perpetually covering him 
like a cloak—like a wordless mist. He 
was slender and small—and dull. And 
his eyes were dimmer than the shadows 
in the corner. They were exactly like 
the eyes one sees in pictures where peo- 
ple are searching and searching for 
something they can never hope to find. 
Gauged and measured humanly, one 
would say that this man’s eyes were like 
those of machinists of little education 
who have been looking and looking in 
the dark and subtle corners of mam- 
moth, intricate engines for lost bolts or 
hidden friction. Instinctively one would 
expect his speech to be different. It 
was different. 

“Strike um blind! Why, I says, 
wouldn’t a body wanna. hear um?” the 
third man piped sharply. His voice 
filled the little room like frozen splin- 
ters. “Strike um dumb! Aint that won- 
nerful? Has life come so fur short o’ 
hittin’ its mark that such as we are now 
must miss everythin’—an’—go expectin’ 
a trap ever’ time a real human bein’ 
speaks friendly to us? There was the 
Lord, now—there was Him. I say I 
uset to pray to Um. I prayed ever’ time 
I made a new contrivance. I give thanks 
to Um. An’ there was the fam’ly prayin’ 
to Um. I says, is life come so fur o’ 
its mark? Well—why not ‘A Merry 
Christmas to you uns all’ ?” 


‘THE fourth man had not spoken. He 
sat with his back to the window. 
He sat and twisted his fingers together. 
They -were thick, crude, spatulate 
fingers. They were of the type of hands 
that know nothing save the knife and 
the club—crude strength, if you like. 
This man was short and dark, and his 
forehead was low. The stigma of lurid 
infamy was written all over him. He 
was a Mr. Hyde sort of person—furtive, 
secretive, cunning, brutish as a Prussian. 
Oaths were hidden in the corners of his 
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drooping lips. In some ways he ap- 
peared stronger than the three other men 
taken as one; but in other ways he 
seemed infinitely weaker. 

“Fools!” snarled the fourth man. 
“Yuh blab an’ blow like snitchin’ mouth- 
pieces duckin’ a jury-decision. 

If the job aint good 
enough fer yuh, 
whaddyuh come 
fer? Whatcha bitin’ 
on? Fat chance we got 
to tap the tin box wit’ 
yuh talkin’ like movie 
swells! I allers said: 
‘Yuh gotta be born to 
the job — otherways 
yuh goes back.’ Here I 
beats it.three hunnert 
miles to crack a sure 
t’ing on a night all the 
rubes is honkin’ fer 
Santa an’ huggin’ dere 
own firesides!. Who 
knowed where the 
bones was? Who 
framed the game? An’ 
I bet yuh don’t know 
whether the freight 
stops at the tank at 
three-thirty er four! 
Fools!” 

He went to the door 
and yanked it open. A 
dash of icy wind tore 
in, raging and bellow- 
ing, and on its wings 
came the stinging 
snow-crystals, cutting 
like diamond points. 
The dark had fallen 
down about them » 
swiftly. Now it .° 
seemed like a _ tan- 
gible thing that tried to crowd and 
wriggle its way into the room. He 
slammed the door shut and returned to 
his seat, back to window, sullen, resent- 
ful, his eyes smoldering like live coals 
half concealed by fluttering shadows. 

“Half-mile to the bank—half-mile 
back to the tank where *the freight 
stops. Huh!” 

For a time he cursed heavily in the 
red oaths of the underworld. Then, as 
if he had come to an end for the time, 
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“There's the stove,” 
t said, 
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he checked his oaths and relapsed into 
silence. 


SCRIBS threw more coal on the fire 

and poked the flames with an iron 

shovel. Sometimes the blaze flared up 

to show him absorbed 

and at peace. He 

ignored the hoarse bark- 

ing of the fourth man, 

and turned to the others 

with the air of a man 

presenting to interested 

colleagues a remote and 

wonderful idea, There 

was mystery in his 
voice. 

“We cannot 

have forgotten 

— not every- 

thing, Doc. It 

is Christmas 

Eve—in Park 

Row. And the 

night is glori- 

ous. War-clouds and 

fuel-famine and 

death and blood can- 

not conceal the 

arcane glory of the 

mystic star. He said 

—our friend said, 

‘Merry Christmas to 

you uns all!’ And I 

should say that was 

like a robe of salva- 
tion. What do you 
think ?” 

“Strike um blind!” 
began the thin, dull 
little man. “I says, 
strike um blind an’ 
dumb! Now I hold 
that them shepherds 

only saw a comet, like. It 
moved, I says, like a wheel, round an’ 
round. 

“Strike um lame! I says nobody ever 
saw a star movin’ exactly that way 
before. An’ the light—I hold maybe 
that was "’magination er maybe not 
’cordin’ as a feller looks at them 
things. Bein’ superstitious, I says, them 
fellers come on lookin’ fer somethin’. 
Strike um cold! They found—they 
found right in the stable—” 
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"Merry Christmas to 
1” Come, Doc—don't it kind 


“He said: 














The querulous voice broke and died 
into silence. However irrelevant the 
words were, it is true to say that the 
thought was not irrelevant. It had co- 
herence and sequence, like a theme in 
a symphony. 

“I came up here from the far 
corners,” Doc continued gently. ‘At 
the hospital where I used to be, we had 
a kid ward. Everybody from the 
youngest nurse to the matron—every- 
body from the cub interne to the gray 
house-surgeon—put something on that 
Christmas tree in the kid ward. There 
were candles and candy and guns and 
horses and wheelbarrows and sleds! 
Say, there was everything on that tree 
kids could dream about. The last year 
I was there I put—huh !-—well—” 

“Strike um crazy an’ strike um bare!” 
said Wheels with a sharp gasp. “Has 
life come so fur—I says, has life come 
so fur from its mark—” 

“That we have missed it altogether?” 
finished Scribs. ‘Are we out of touch 
with every zone of it but this?” 

“Oh, buj—I wouldn’t put it that 
way. Under ether one can get glimpses 
of something different!” 

“Great Hades! Must we trust to 
an anesthetic for our glimpses of some- 
thing different and better?” 

“Strike um dumb—in the shops, an’ 
in the draftin’-rooms, an’ in the testin’ 
plants—in all of um we was glad to 
take it as it was meant. In the places 
like that it wus called right wholesome 
an’ p’lite to say: ‘Merry Christmas to 
you uns all/’” 

The fourth man, who was, after all, 
only an ordinary mortal, driven long at 
a crooked gait,—born wrong, and tak- 
ing things always as warped as they 
seemed to him,—growled savagely at 
this talk which went far over his head. 
He thought, for his part, that when men 
voluntarily left other professions to 
enter his own, they should take that 
profession with all it offered, and so act 
willing and anxious, and ready for any- 
thing. It seemed to him that reference 
to emoluments and differences of condi- 
tions were in evil taste.. Sentiment and 
memory should never block efficiency. 
And besides, why did they speak eter- 
nally in that foreign language of theirs, 
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using words he had never heard of? 
Why did they not use his own speech— 
the language of the underworld? He 
drummed the window sullenly, and 
asked when they were to start—though 
he knew the time was hours away. He 
too played with the shovel and the coal. 
He too made the yellow flames leap up, 
and the murky smoke hurry into the 
pipe. But the other men talked on 
without words for him—talked of things 
he did not know—talked about things 
he did not care to know! 

Now, outside in the dark, the snow 
sifted silently over the rough, ugly 
places of the world. Cold white shapes, 
like Greek sculptures, grew up in the 
uneven country. The woods threw long, 
bobbing, ghost-gray-and-silver shadows 
across the twinkling, scattering line of 
village lights. Each of those lights 
stood for a home—for the center of a 
home, where joyous people made glad 
according to a very old custom. 


LL the men were staring out across 
the white fields, The darkness had 
tiptoed back a little. 

“Tt is seven o’clock right now,” said 
Scribs finally. “ ‘What must be done 
*twere well ’twere done quickly.’ I’m 
going to lie down and sleep, if I can— 
and if I sleep forever, I’ll be glad— 
darned glad! It happened on this 
Christmas Eve. ‘Love is leche of lyf,’ 
saith ‘Vision Concerning Piers Plow- 
man.’ All sick men have fancies— 
see visions and dream dreams. The soul 
keeps alive by this—no matter where 
the sinful mind leads the degenerate 
body. Do you remember, Doc, beyond 
these grievous years, how one fared 
forth on a pilgrimage to Truth that 
dwelleth in the kingdom of ‘Rightwis- 
ness?? Well, then—you’ll be guessing 
what I mean. I know that something 
is going to happen to-night. I’ve 
chased good fortune and bad fortune 
up and down the levels of death. I’ve 
hunted them till I’ve forgotten my own 
name, and what it once stood for—yes, 
and my mother’s name too. But—I 
know the signs. I say I know the signs. 
When speech comes back,—when one’s 
adopted profession fades out like a 
nasty, evil dream,—there’s something 
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alert safe-men. Wheels would know all about it in the 
dark. 

Then he had selected Doc—because of his fingers that 
were like sensitive steel hooks, and could go into incredibly 
small apertures, where the blunt fingers of Wheels would 
never go. And lastly he had chosen Scribs, 
because he was the keenest lookout in the whole 
underworld. And he had cursed himself at the 
time because they were too many, though all 
necessary. Besides this, he had been driven—yes, 
driven was the word—by some strange interior 
force that picked these men for him—an intuition, 
maybe, or something stronger than an intuition. 
As the thought of that strange intuition, 
or whatever it was, came to the fourth man, 
he sat bolt upright on his bench. He 
thought that something cold and still had 
touched his spine. He thought that some- 
thing had come in behind him, 
and rested a kind of icy finger 
on his neck—and then a wave 
of something or other, like 
a breath, went up and down 
his backbone, and his head 


went dizzy. He _ thought Whar i Zs, 
that something he could i on ee Hh 
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see came to the window, then, and / /, | 
looked in on them—something dif- 
ferent from the usual thing titat might J//AMvM 
come to a station-box on a bitter night like #7 a IV " 
this, and look in on a bunch of WA 
crooks taking their rest a = od ing 
together. He did not gu 
think it was a face that 
looked in—but something 
sad and pitiful, yet 
withal very strong with a 
kind of strength he 
could not comprehend. 

But he could not see, and 
he was very sleepy—very 
sleepy indeed! 


HEN the fourth 

man awoke, hours 
later, a potent chill 
had_ struck 
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Feverishly Scribs sought in his pocket for pencil and paper. In a moment he was sweetly absorbed. 
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coming. So—and so— If I’m sleep- 
ing when the time comes to crack the 
safe, you go on and leave me to my 
peaceful dreaming. Croak me if you 
like, and pile the evidences of the crime 
about me, if you want to. But what- 
ever you do, let me sleep on—count- 


ing me out of it and that. I say, let 
me sleep on till the judgment 
day !”” 


And so Scribs went to sleep on one 
of the benches that helped to square the 
room. 

Doc left the little window, now blank 
and gray with crystals. 

“Sentiment-wins,”’ he agreed with de- 
cision. “I’m so tired—so blamed tired 
I can hardly stand. I remember when 
I used to get tired like that. I was an 
interne—gnd there was a little pink- 
cheeked nurse: . She used to come up to 
me and say—oh, well, never mind what 
she used to come and say! I am so tired 
I can hardly stand, but I’m here. And 
the funny thing about it is that I seemed 
to have te come: Something drove me 
and drove me. I had tocome. I simply 
had to get here. And now I want to 
lie down here and sleep and maybe 
dream a bit. Now—I am hungry for 
sleep. I say—I hope I sleep so blamed 
hard I can’t remember what I came here 


to do. Don’t anybody waken me—if 
I’m that way. Let me be forever! 
Life’s heinous and flagitious — and 


should be quieted. Let each quiet life 
after his own fashion!” 

“Strike um dumb! Aint that there 
reasonable? When I was_ inventin’ 
somethin’ different to bust safes with,— 
before they got to cuttin’ into um with 
hell-fire—we used to say a good sleep 
before anythin’ big was mnecessary— 
nacherully necessary!’ Wheels illus- 
trated his meaning softly, and with 
elaborate and mysterious gestures. ‘I 
says, I found my double-ring gear— 
that what the Motor-G Car Brake 
Comp’ny stole from me—lI says, I 
found that while I was sleepin’ one 
night. It was a Christmas Eve, too. 
My wife an’ I had gone to church an’ 
come home, sayin’: ‘A good sleep, a 
real good sleep—’ ” 

His voice went into silence too— 
and he crouched with his head 
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locked in crooked 


hand. 


the cup of his 


"THe fourth man, who was clearly 
not of the caste, had stretched him- 
self scornfully on the bench under the 
window and had drawn his old coat 
more closely about him. Over his ears 
he had pulled the fur tabs of his cap. 
What these other fools talked of was 
of no interest to him. If he thought 
at all about their words, it was merely 
to criticize their readoption of the 
tongue of their earlier lives. For the 
most part, his mind was busy with more 
important things—black and _ broken 
images of his professional past—ways 
and means, times, chances and changes. 
If he prayed at all, it was for blackness 
and darkness, darkness and blackness— 
midnight so dense and clammy that any 
watchman might get lost to his death 
within the space of a dozen feet. He 
wanted even the soft shimmer of the 
snow blotted out. No man in his busi- 
ness—that is, nobody who made a suc- 
cess of that business—ever wanted light. 
And this particular job that confronted 
him was one he had planned for many 
a month before, when he had happened 
through Eight Mile Center, and found 
that the bank had a poor system of 
night-alarms, an unusual deposit for a 
little institution, and no night-watch- 
man during the Christmas season— 
a custom of the place. 

During that trip of discovery he had 
caught the facts. about everything. He 
had seen with the genius of the natural 
“yvegg” just where the weak spots in the 
bank’s defense were located. And he 
had chosen his pals for the job at that 
very moment—more pals than were 
ordinarily needed, but each one for 
some particular reason connected with 
the job. 

He had chosen Wheels first—because 
of his uncanny ability to work out 
swiftly and in the dark the meaning 
of unknown mechanical contrivances. 
There was a system connected with the 
closing of the safety-vault which he had 
never seen before, and he did not know 
whether it was a blind to throw a yegg 
off the track for an hour, or a new 
difficulty conceived by the forever- 
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and the fire had died to a red shadow. 
As he threw sleep out of his eyes and 
staggered to his feet, he marked how 
that shadow cut through the black. The 
room was now dull-dark, and the three 
others were sleeping heavily on the other 
benches, each man to a bench, and each 
man’s face turned toward the single 
window. In the dimness their figures 
stood out inchoate and grotesque. Some 
trick of the wasting fire mellowed the 
dark and made it quiver until it seemed 
as if the men were moving on their 
seats. He looked at them curiously, 
remotely. Something seemed to have 
dropped down between himself and 
them—a veil, maybe. He didn’t under- 
stand. But whatever it was, he knew 
that he was of one world and they were 
of another. 

They were of another race, those 
three men. The fourth man had been 
a fool to choose such pals as they. 
Well, no matter. Let the fools sleep! 
He was neither sentimental nor fearful. 
He would go on and pull the job him- 
self. He would let them take that long 
sleep they had talked about. For his 
own course, he could now see that it 
would be wiser to go on alone and let 
Chance or something stronger than 
Chance have its certain will with them 
all. These men had wised up on 
books—and books make a man weak. 
He had never read books himself—and 
he had never cared anything about what 
was printed in them. He had been born 
in the alley, and had been educated by 
the street. 

The fourth man looked at his watch, 
though he could not see its dial clearly 
in the dark. The moon had grown 
dim and faded, and the heavy, dark 
shapes outside of the window had 
grown larger and more earthlike. He 
slipped the crystal from his watch to 
make sure, and felt the busy little 
hands. And he found that it was late. 

It was very late—and lateness in his 
business meant an infinitesimal fraction 
of hurry added to each movement he 
made. But he was glad. To-night he 
wanted to be driven. And as he let 
himself out into the world of snow he 
was glad that the shifting drifts would 
wipe out the trace of each step he took. 
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The pressure of the cold was very 
great indeed as the fourth man began 
to work himself slowly forward toward 
his objective, clutching carefully the 
tool-kit hidden beneath his coat. The 
night seemed to press the very life out 
of him. He could feel that his heart 
was objecting and complaining. But— 
he was being driven. He had to go on. 
That was his destiny. 


SCRIBS awoke slowly—somewhat as 
he used to do when he was much 
younger. He was still lying on his left 
side, just as he had placed himself when 
he went to sleep. For the shadow of a 
moment, as he crawled out of the abyss 
of dreams, he could not recall where he 
was—for the shadow of a moment he 
thought he was back home. Then all 
at once he remembered, and his drowsy 
eyes pierced the midnight for the forms 
of his companions. 

One bench was vacant; but Doc and 
Wheels were still sleeping. Scribs 
knew from the slow breathing and the 
undisturbed regularity of the respiration 
that they had been so for some time. 
By an odd trick of imagination he could 
hear their hearts throbbing—by a stretch 
of hearing, the sharp, soft ticking of his 
own watch in its secret place came to 
him. 

This, then, was the hour when night- 
things and night-people are supposed to 
be awake and about their various busi- 
nesses. Andyet here was Scribs, moony 
with sleep, and here were his compan- 
ions still dead to the world. He must 
be up and about his work, and yet, and 
yet, this drowsiness was very sweet and 
perfect! 

For a long moment Scribs lay there 
battling the soft languor that enfolded 
him. There was that in his rest that 
renewed and refreshed him. And he 
lay wondering about it dreamily. 
Somehow he was feeling stronger than 
he had felt before he lay down, And 
each passing moment appeared to add 
to his comfort and to his power. As 
the time lengthened, he felt within him- 
self a kind of will growing, and he 
observed that old power of evil desire 
and lurid torment passing from him. 
Within his very blood and bones a new 











force was working. And his past ran 
before him in a long picture. 

Forty years ago on that very night 
he had lain in his mother’s arms in the 
country of “Rightwisness’—back in 
Connecticut, that is, in the old home- 
stead. His mother had responded to his 
whimperings, doubtless, and his father 
had heaped fuel on the roaring fires. 
Maybe, too, the old folks had read of 
that wondrous night of the Star and the 
sky-sheen and the bent old Magi follow- 
ing the trail of the strangest light 
human eyes had ever looked upon. 

And twenty years ago on Christmas 
Eve a young reporter in Park Row had 
written the greatest Christmas story of 
the year. All New York had talked for 
an hour about that story, and the de- 
mands for the paper had run into many 
extra thousands. And next day, from 
more than three-score pulpits, ministers 
had quoted from that story or had read 
it to large congregations. 

Scribs remembered quite well the 
story he had written. A man had frozen 
to death onethe steps of Grace church. 
By merest chance Scribs had found him 
there—yes, that was it—frozen still, and 
his arms flung out until the poor corpse 
looked like a cross—like a man dying 
on a cross, maybe. Scribs had started 
that great story with a single sentence 
that would have startled Christ Him- 
self. He had followed with burning 
paragraphs that made the automatic 
linotype men glue their eyes to their 
“takes.””’ He had said, in that wonder- 
tale, that the Master of all of us had 
passed that way, and had talked with 
the poor freezing wretch who had stag- 
gered toward the door of what should 
have been the Master’s house. He said 
that the man could find his way no fur- 
ther, and that the Master had touched 
him at last, giving his soul peace and 
warmth and food and all the things 
that had been denied the body—that 
poor body stiffened into the form of 
the Crucified One. 

On Christmas day people by the thou- 
sands had crowded the morgue to see 
the shape of the man who had been 
frozen into the figure of the dying Lord 
of the World. And some even went so 
far as to say that the young reporter 
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had come along at that still moment 
when the great miracle was performed, 
and had seen the majestic Form bend- 
ing in unspeakable compassion over 
the dying man of the street. 


UT that was all twenty years ago, 

when life was ready to hand and 
love was ready to take. That was when 
living was a song—all flowers and full 
orchestra. That was when Florence 
said: “You, Billy—I’m that proud of 
you. Words cannot say how proud!” 

In a way Florence came flashing out 
of that picture like a movie-star in a 
great play. And the sweetness of her 
still ran red in veins that were aged 
and ill by twenty years. 

Perhaps if Scribs had not sought so 
persistently for the ideal, perhaps if 
he had not always expected the eyes to 
be alight with love, perhaps if he had 
not demanded a loyalty too perfect and 
a camaraderie too exquisite, he might 
not have fallen into desert ways, might 
not have gone deep into the sands of 
sin drifted along in hot winds. that 
lead caravans of broken men to the hope- 
less places of the earth. Sin, shame, 
crime—these things had _ overtaken 
Scribs, until to-night he stood on the 
brink of something formless, vast. 
Maybe a new door was opening in the 
passage—a door opening upon a world 
which, once entered, he could escape no 
more. 

“A Merry Christmas to you uns all!” 

Scribs rose on his elbow. He thought 
that some one in the room had spoken. 
He stared out through the window. His 
brain was boiling with strange and un- 
common thoughts. And now, with 
widening wonder, his eyes fastened upon 
a new and shining marvel. 

It was light; it was white, universal, 
cleansing light. And it came softly 
through that window like gossamer 
waves of moonshine, yet more tangible 
in its brilliancy than any moonshine 
that had ever happened. It was the 


radiance like the radiance of a dream— 
the kind of dream a boy has who sleeps 
a long night through with his head in 
the crook of his mother’s arm. And it 
came piling and burning and leaping 
into the room, driving out the shadows 
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and whitening the stove and benches, 
and making all the crude angles and 
rough furniture shimmering and beauti- 
ful. One would have said that the room 
was as light as day. But that would 
have been a poor comparison. The 
room was lighter than any day since the 
beginning of the world. 

The ticket-window, the coal-scuttle, 
the shovel, the poker, the yellow pine 
benches, the sleeping men—the two 
sleeping men, that is—were washed in 
this strange glory that came from no 
visible source. 

Doc lay there like a long, slim log, 
his thin arms stretched above his head in 
wordless comfort. Wheels crouched in 
an easy, crumpled heap. But the 
fourth bench—on its emptiness the 
white light fell in swirling gusts of 
clean, burning glory. 

Brighter grew the light—if that were 
possible. First the room was white and 
pink like dawn when it comes all misty 
and sweet-faced over the mountain- 
tops—only Scribs knew that never was 
dawn-light as powerful as this. Now 
the dull fleece of the frozen moonlight 
and snow in the world outside were gray 
in comparison with this moving miracle 
of the holy hour. 

And still it came in heaps and drifts. 
It whitened the ceiling, and it piled 
down upon Scribs’ head, whitening 
that. He felt the light whitening his 
brain, his mind—yes, even his inmost 
spirit. 

Then the great thoughts came—great 
thoughts that were free of all dross, 
and made even greater and more won- 
derful by this glory of the time. Fever- 
ishly Scribs sought in his pocket for 
pencil and paper. He must write—he 
must write as he had written in the 
days of old. Ideas were crowding him 
in flashing pictures that were incom- 
parably Dantesque. An envelope, a 
pencil-stub—in a moment he had found 
them and was sweetly absorbed. Over 
his soul swept the returning music of 
his youthful visions. And in that sacred 
moment something—perhaps it may 
have been Destiny—drew a mantle about 
him. He did not know that he lived. 
He only knew in that infinitely fine 
concentration that he wrote, and that, 
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as of old, all the words of the world 
marched before him, abject slaves to do 
his will. He had never written as he 
was writing now! 

He wrote—and the time passed like 
winking. Under the lash of his spirit 
his tense body quivered. Now, the 
octet of the sonnet about which he had 
once dreamed took form. It was a 
sonnet of sonnets. Shakespeare had 
never fashioned a sonnet greater than 
this one—nor flower-voiced Keats, nor 
flame-crowned Shelley, nor the old 
French masters. Ah, if he could have 
written a sonnet years ago,—a sonnet 
like this one, Florence could never have 
turned from him and his music. Lis- 
ten—the octet was wonderful, but the 
sestet was sure to be the stroke of genius, 
like the sestet in Keats’ “On Reading 
Chapman’s Homer.” What rhyme- 
scheme should he use—the Florentine 
or the Shakespearean? Eh? To-mor- 
row all Park Row would talk about this 
sonnet. 


6 es glory that was like the sun on 
the wind-washed Himalayas filled 
each nook and crevice in that mean lit- 
tle room. It was like the snow-peaks 
of Paradise ; it was like the white pools 
in the Grand Khan’s gardens; it was 
like the center of the lotus-leaf when 
the Master weeps over it because of 
the woes of the world. On his bench 
the recumbent, ragged form of Doc 
stood out strongly against the diamond- 
clear brightness. It’ sifted over him in 
sweeping billows, burning his body 
clean and melting out the dross of his 
dreaming soul. And Doc, stirring under 
the flaming wonder, smiled gleefully, 
coming awake at last to marvel. 

Doc also sat staring—staring at 
Scribs, who was absorbed, aloof in con- 
centration at the rim of the universe, a 
figure in a prophecy—staring at the 
window where shone neither moon nor 
comet—staring at Wheels, who was 
still sleeping—staring at something 
within, remote, questioning. 


YW HEN Doc spoke, his voice was 
toneless; only his lips moved. 


“Tt was a hard drive. Three years 
in a home that was hell—then the long 








years at school. Those years in school 
burned the life out of me. They burned 
my very soul to death. I had no stamina 
left after I had lived through the misery 
of the great preparation. Take it 
straight—I earned all I got. My fingers 
had to be skillful; there was no other 
way out for them. Fame was easy after 
that. But—I had no base to spring 
from. There was no steadiness behind 
me. I had lived it out in misery. They 
said that in all Europe no one operated 
in the majors as I did. But they also 
said that I always acted forespent, 
reckless, as if I wanted to rip out every 
stitch and slash every artery. In the 
clinics they said I was a mad devil and 
would take chances no one should pos- 
sibly take—and win, aye, and win. 
Ah! Those years were too hard. There 
was a point—a point beyond which I 
could not stand the strain. The ten- 
sion was too much for me. I knew some- 
thing would snap in my head—in my 
soul, maybe. I had to be free. I had 
to rest. Dear Lord—I had to rest. 
Reaction? 4d had to have reaction, and 
the saving grace of it. So I went away 
silently, as silently as an anesthetic 
passes. They could not find me. I was 
not at home one day—not at the hospi- 
tal, either—not at the club. I was no- 
where that any of those who knew me 
could tell. I had taken the road. And 
the road—sin, shame, crime—these 
things rested me as I had never been 
rested before. Still—I wonder if I did 
not do wrong? I wonder if I should not 
have stopped on? Endurance? I had 
stood so much already—why could I not 
have broken down easily and respect- 
ably, for a dozen years?” 

Doc paused solemnly, and his smile 
was very sweet in that ocean of light. 

“It would have been very Christlike to 
have endured. I wonder now—if—it— 
is—too—late ?” 

The light winding in vivid whirlpools 
through the room centered over Doc’s 
head like a crown—only there was 
never a crown like that one. 

The tired doctor, who had run away 
from life because he had no more en- 
durance or strength of purpose left for 
the battle of life, nodded on his board 
throne under the crown of the night’s 
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gift—and he smiled again very sweetly. 
The sleeping world. of Eight Mile 
Center would have wondered at his face. 


OF that precious bunch of wayfarers 
and crooks it was the inventor who 
came awake last. As he struggled into 
his body, the strangeness of the light 
amazed him too. He had been dreaming 
of something like this. He had thought 
that a great star shone above him as he 
worked upon a tremendously big and 
delicate bit of machinery. There had 
been a lost link in the chain and maze of 
wheels. But the light of the star had 
pointed out the trouble for him, and had 
fastened the lacking in his brain so that 
he would never forget it again. And 
now, when he came awake at last in the 
little station-box, the light was still with 
him and flooding over him. When he 
looked at Scribs and Doc, he saw it 
still—saw their faces bathed in it as 
faces were never bathed in light before. 

“T saw it,” Wheels said in soft hoarse- 
ness—but there was no sound in the 
room. “For the first time in my life 
since I planned it, I saw by the light 
how it all had to be. Strike um to 
glory! I can’t forget. That was some- 
thin’ like God—that kind o’ seein’. I’m 
goin’ back to Chicago to-morrow. 
There’s a man’ll stake me. He prom- 
ised me years ago to help me as soon as 
I c’d show him how the contraption 
worked. An’ now I know how it’ll 
work. I says, strike um won’erful! I 
says, the light come pilin’ in on me till 
I was smothered by it. I says, what am 
I here fer?” 

Wheels drew from his pocket a small 
book in which an endless maze of lines 
had been traced. 

“Here,” he said gently, and with 
rich pride, “in this light I c’n see how 
the gear ought to go. Strike um heav- 
enly! I’ve pulled it across! I’ve won 
at last!” 


"TRE writing-man looked up from his 

paper. His glance was haloed; yet 
for all the joy and greatness of it, one 
could see there was clean, clear sanity 
behind it. It was a glance of triumph 


—but it was also a glance of consecra- 
tion. 
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“Listen, Doc—Listen, 
came to me—I got awake and it came 
to me, like things used to come. There 
is music in this thing I have written 
that will quiet the heart of every suf- 
fering lover under the sun.” 

The Doctor stirred on his pine throne. 

“T am strong for life,” he said, ‘and 
all the wondrous ways of life. It’s no 
good to babble about technic or psy- 
chology. What one has seen and felt 
goes beyond all the books. With my 
two hands I will once again push Death 
back and back. Some would laugh, and 
some will call us insane. You both 
know better than that. This is the truth 
—and what did you say of Piers? 
‘Love is leche of lyf’—didn’t it go that 
way? And the word is as true here as 
it was centuries ago in Malverne Hills. 
Those years of mine were black—but 
now I have grown strong outside of my- 
self. This will I do for humanity ; this 
I am strong enough to do—I will heal. 
Let what has passed go its way—sin, 
shame, crime. I am whole. To-morrow 
I shall—to-day I shall—telegraph East 
for my things. I shall begin here all 
over. What did the agent say about his 
little girl? Yes, even in this country 
place they must need my rested hands!” 

The three men looked at each other 
with laughing eagerness. There were 
plans to be made. There were ghosts 
to be laid. There were matters of ripe 
necessity requiring. money which each 
had saved against some shaking hour. 
But none had ever expected the need of 
an hour like this one. In the weariness 
of new joy and perfect peace they lay 
down in the light and fell asleep talking 
of the new times to come. And in a 
little while it was strong Christmas day. 


the pinched gray of the late morn- 

ing the fourth man, moving in out of 
the zero cold and the slack weakness 
of dying-men’s hour, found the three 
men who were not of his caste or kin 
talking together,—writer, physician, in- 
ventor,—restored. Pallid from chill 
and disappointment, he turned on his 
old pals savagely. 

“Dark—it was dark then. The moon 
turned orf. I wanted that. But there 
was somethin’ else got between. Now, 


Wheels! It. 
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what was that thing got between? | 
couldn’t do it. Gun-screws couldn't 
’a’ held me back—yet, I couldn’t. | 
tried, an’ J failed. Bilked—somehow, 
Two could ’a’—three could ’a’ had it 
all. Nothin’ up! Askin’ an’ hopin’ fer 
darkness. I got it so black I got lost 
in it! It was blacker’n hell, and things 
like dead faces shiftin’ an’ shiftin’. All 
the fellers I ever seen topped come like 
when yuh gits dumb wit’ hop. Ugh! 
Nobody could ’a’—” 

His voice drifted out into shrill, name- 
less cursings and reproaches—the curs- 
ings and reproaches of the underworld. 
But Scribbs boomed out above the fourth 
man’s wretchedness. 

“There was light—there was light. I 
saw it. I completed a perfect work. I 
know there was light. And I am going 
back to New York. I am going to 
write again. I am not too old. I shall 
manage somehow. To-day I can write 
anything I choose. And to-day I shall 
buy my ticket—east !” 

“There was light,” the Doctor agreed 
softly. ‘I could see everything. I could 
see everything I had ever done or had 
ever wanted to do.” 

The inventor looked up happily from 
his lines and prints. 

“Strike um beauteous! There was 
light. I found um by the light. I got 
um. To-day I’m goin’ back to Chi—to 
my fam’ly.” 

Now the red of a perfect morning, 
when the delayed sun comes out at last, 
flared into the room and painted three 
strong faces looking into the very eye of 
Christmas Day. 

“Aye, there was light,” said the Doc- 
tor again very gently, and with a motion 
of reverence. “It was after such fashion 
of light that the Son of God was born. 
Here I stay while I do the work of the 
new life among the humble ones of 
earth. In some such way all great 
things are born in light. ‘A Merry 
Christmas to you uns all!’ ” 

But the fourth man only looked at 
them with a ragged smile in which were 
fused anger, despair, doubt and igno- 
trance. Then, because he was different, 
he went slowly outside into the cold and 
left the three wise men to their own 
company. 
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and subscribed before me this 28th day of 
Pn ~ Wang 1918, 





lich 





» edi 





{Seal.] LOUIS H. KERBER, JR. 
(My commission expires Jan. 4, 1921.) 
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Hawaiian Guitar, Violia, Man- 
UKL ULELE a Cornet or apse 

ber in So inench etree wenaie "ll givea 260 aero ve mg Area lin idan 
viele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornetor ately free. 


pow tego ly mtg Write eenein obligation. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 413, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SENICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 








The Magazine that is 
really loved by its readers 


Said Kate Douglas Wiggin the novelist: 
**During my girlhood, St. Nicholas was as dear 
a personal friend as the world could furnish. 
I have never outgrown my affection for it.’’ 


Many other authors, statesmen, bankers, 
reat artists and at least two Presidents of the 
nited States have written of the influence of 

this magazine. 


St. Nicholas is read today by the boys and 
girls who will be leaders of the nation tomorrow. 
It is helping them form their opinions wisely. 
It is giving them a broad and sane outlook on 
life. Itis delighting them with clean whole- 
some, happy, interesting reading. 





St. Nicholas is a real magazine, alive and 
vigorous. Its stories are fascinating. It has 
timely articles on outdoor sports, nature, science 
and travel, a young folks’ review of what is 
going on in the world, and the famous St. 
Nicholas League competitions in drawing, writ- 
ing and photography. 


If you have boys or girls under 18 years, 
give them St. Nicholas. Send your subscription 
today. It will be the best investment you ever 
made. And the cost is so little—less than a 
cent a day—only $3 a year or $5 for 2 years. 
Enclose check or money order to St. Nicholas, 
Subscription Department 4L, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


You, Too. Can Have Beautiful | “DON’T SHOUT” 
EYEBROWS Filme 
and LASHES walpanPedy prior VES, 
harm and sitracuiveoee, A tlg pale ia gw apee noe, be coer, 


ad Som be myself, only that J 


“The Mortey PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what are 


under plain cover. Thousands to the eyes. In . com. 
obtained by its yerder. _ fortable, and harmless. 
ney, U. stamps or money order. ~ = 
isfaction assured or price vaented. Avoid disa th Anyone can adjust it. 
imitations. Get the full name correct—““LAS. PRROWLINE. Over ene huaded a Secld. Wate for boobla’ sad s ials 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-51Grand Blvd., CHICAGO THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bide. 1 Phila. 


What 15! i You ‘se Nation's Capital 


The little matter of 3! 

13 weeks ontrial. The Path 

the Nation’s center, for the Gener a aoe that prints =a tee a of ue 

world and telisthe truth and only the truth ;now in its 26th year, This pa- 

per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 

want to keep posted on what is going onin the world, at the gears, wenn 

of time or money, pe is tae F pam Ifyou want wo guar _ —_ 

relia! entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. you would appreciate a paper which puts eve in 

Cenry lady, brigt—here itis. Send 4S8¢ to showthat you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on Beotetien 5 is 

The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. he Pathfinder, Box @ » Washington, D. 
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Chas.M.Schwab sa 


in his book—“Succeeding with what you have” 


ay 7" 


‘“‘When we decide to build a new plant, the question isn’t 


The demand for trained 
executives is always greater 
than the supply. The War 
is loudly accenting this need. 
When the physical. struggle 
is ended and commercial re- 
construction begins, trained 
executives who know will 


command almost any salary. 


And the man who pre- 
pares himself now with a 
sound understanding of busi- 
ness fundamentals is equipp- 
ing himself with assets that 
always command apremium in the market 
for brains and business leadership. 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you a broad grasp and keen 
insight into the fundamentals underlying 
all businesses. It trains you in the first 
principles of all departments of Business. 


It fits you to create new opportunities 
—it trains you to fill new jobs. It becomes 
an infallible guide in the selection of the 
right man for the right place. It increases 
your earning capacity. It establishes your 
organization methodsand financial systems 
on a basis that never goes wrong because 
its conclusions are fundamentally right. 






The successful experience 
of thousands 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service gives you, in easily readable, con- 
venient form, the practical working ex- 
perience, plans and analyses of thousands 
of successful business men. You can 
follow the Course in your leisure time 
and much that you learn—even from the 


will it pay— But can we find the right man to manage it.’ 



















first day you receive the 
Course—you can put into 
practice and profit by. 


The khirid of men enrolled 

Among the 65,000 subscribers are 
such men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the New York Central Lines; 
E. R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. Haw- 
ais Manager of Sales, Ford Motor 
; William C. D’Arcy, President 

se the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
y the World; Melville W. Mix, Presi- 
dent of the Dodge Mfg. Co., and 
hundreds of aateae prominent, 
aggressive, efficient business leaders, 


’ Advisory Council 

Business and educational authority of the highest 
standing are represented in the Advisory Council of 
the Institute, 

In this Council are Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. 
Gary, head of the Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist, and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


Get farther information 

Learn how your mental and financial business growth 
can be assured. A careful reading of our 112-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” sent you free, will 
help measure what you know—what you don’t know 
—and what you should know—to make success sure, 

Mr. Schwab's statement that Big arg ety is always — 
looking for capable executives should be a direct 
message to you. 

Every man with either.a business or a career to guide 
to bigger, surer success should read “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” Simply fill out and send the coupon for a copy. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
343 Astor Ave. - New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Name. Se fccaaee 
Print here 





Business 
Address 


Business 
Position ete 
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STEGER | NUXATED 


The most valuable piano in the world 


AMERICAN homes know the 
Steger Piano for its supremacy 
to tone and beauty of design. 
The recognition it has ed 
ae colleges and conser 
say anna neg 
Proved artistr) gives assurance of 
a cellence and reliability. 
The Seger is boul in tone end 




















ge for Steger Style Bro- 
chure and convenient terms. 
Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS PIANO MFG.CO. 


“Nuxated Iron helps put astonishing strength and 
energy into the veins of men and brings roses to the 
cheeks of pale, nervous, run-down women,”’ says Dr. 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of Bellevue 
Hospital (Qutdoor Dept.) N. Y. and Westchester County 
Hospital. “I prescribe it regularly in cases of depleted 
energy, anaemia and lack of strength and endurance. 
There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron—to 
quickly enrich the blood, make beautiful, healthy women 
and strong, vigorous, iron men.’ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 




















Classified Advertising Department 


RATE:— $0.50 per line—cash with order 
— advertisement of less than 4 line. 


The January issue will appear on December 12th. Forms 


close in Chicago November Le i which time order, copy, and 
remittance must be in our h: 
THE STOR 


Y-PRESS CORPORATION 
A A H E North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
‘ew Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Entertainments for War-time 
we s Benefits Vaudeville Sketches, — Drills, Tableaux. 
y Make-up Goods. “? Catalog Free. 
TABLE I S reat _ DENISON & CO.. Dept. 80, Chicago. 


27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 


on “Out of Time’s Abyss” 
Headaches, A New Novel by The 


Author of **Tarzan’’ 


BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 
sgt since Rider Haggard’s “She” 


has there been written a novel 
that so quickly seizes one’s interest 
and holds it completely absorbed, 


ik Your Dressit Far AL lellets that so delightfully gives you that 

invaluable refreshment — complete 

forgetfulness of your present trialsand 

pie 2 ¢ problems. You’ vea welcome vacation 

10° —_—> aan 9 ist waiting for you in this fine novel, 
Pablished complete in the December issue of — 


Pers THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 
See. Monogram AK 07 the Gomme Now on Sale ™ e Story-Press Component, Publisher 


36 So. State Street, Chicago 
The Antikamnia Chemical Co, St. Louis 
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Wind and Cold 


coarsen the texture of your skin 


IND and cold contract the tiny 

cells of the skin so that they cannot 

secrete a proper amount of the 
fluids that keep the skin soft and pliant, 
and the naturally lovely texture of your 
skin is ruined! 

As a famous authority says, “The de- 
ficient secretions must be replaced by 
outward application.” 

Learn now, before winter comes, how to 
keep your skin soft and smooth—free from 
chapping—throughout the cold weather. 
Every skin needs two creams to help 

it resist the effect of wind and cold 

To keep your skin supplied with just the 
softening property it needs to help it with- 
stand the roughening effect of cold weather, 
rub a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream with 
the tips of your fingers over your face. 
Your skin takes it up as parched sand 
absorbs water. At once it vanishes— 
never to reappear in an embarrassing shine. 

Then look closely at your face in a hand 
mirror and see what a difference your first 
application makes. You will find your 
complexion smoother, fresher, lovelier 
than ever in coloring. 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 
131--N Hudson St., New York City 


Please send me, free, the item: 


which I enclose the required am 





s checked: 
DA free sample ond’s Vanishing Cream OPond’sCold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, homer the items checked below, for 


DA 5c sample Ponds Vanishing a Ose sample Cold Cream 


During the day, especially before you 
go out of doors, protect your face from the 
cold by applying Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


At night when your pores have plenty 
of time to absorb its healing, soothing 
properties, the use of a cleansing cream— 
a cream with an oily base—is of the utmost 
importance. Pond’s Cold Cream is es- 
pecially liked for its smooth, easy-to-work- 
in consistency. Its formula is such that 
this cream supplies just what the tiny cells 
of the skin require. Faithfully use these 
two creams and you will find that instead 
of suffering with a dry, harsh skin, with 
chapping and irritation, your skin will 
retain its softness and freshness throughout 
the most severe weather. Neither cream 
will cause the growth of hair or down. 


Free sample tubes—send 
_ for them today 


Tear out this coupon and mail it today for a free 
sample tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream and 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Or send 10c and we will 
send you tubes of each cream large enough to last 
two weeks. Send forthem today. Address Pond’s 
Extract Co., 131 N. Hudson St., New York City. 
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Are You TIRED and Depressed? 


ee ER Se Te DRE NSN ooh 3 , r ar prot eee kt ee ee ee 




















Digest Your Food? 
It’s Your NERVES 


In the nerves is generated that. 
wonderful energy we term Nerve @ 
Force, which is the basis of Health 

and gives strength and energy to 

the Brain and Body. When the flow of 
Nerve Force becomes feeble, because of 
over-work, loss of sleep, worry and 
abuse, you become feeble all over. When 
it is strong, you feel strong all over— 





What Readers Say: 


I have gained 12 Ibs, since 
reading your book, and I f 
so energetic. 

Your book did more for me 
for indigestion than two cours- 
es in dieting. 

The advice given in your 
I on relaxation and calm- 
ing my nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy 
all the time. 

My heart is now regular 


Mentally, Physically and Organically. 


READ the Book 
NERVE FORCE 


This valuable 64-page book explains every pos- 
sible phase of nerve abuse and teaches how to 
calm, soothe and care for the nerves. It contains 
hundreds of health hints especially valuable to 


again and my nerves are fine. 
I thought I had heart trouble, 
but it was simply a case of 
abused nerves. I have re-read 
your book at least ten times. 


A prominent lawyer: Your 
book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three 
years ago. Inow sleep soundly 
and am gaining weight. I can 
again do a real day’s work. 

A physician says: Your book 
shows you have a scientific and 
profound knowledge of the 
nerves and nervous people. 
am recommending it to my 
patients. 











people with high-strung nerves. 


THE COST IS ONLY 25 ¢ (COIN OR STAMPS) 


If after reading this book you do not agree that it will mark the turn 
ing point in your life toward Greater Power, Mentally as well as 
Physically, your money will be refunded without question. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Studio 35, 110 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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DIA 


NU IN 


MONDS' 


FROM THE DIAMOND CUTTER S DIRECT TO 
YOU BY MAIL AT DIAMOND CUTTERS PRICES. 


00 





PER CARAT 





Pure White 
% Carat Rings..$ 8.25 
% Carat Rings.. 18.75 
% Carat Rings.. 36.65 
% Carat Rings.. 54.3 
if Carat Rings.. $3.6 
Carat Rings.. 89.37 


i 0O 
85" 


Fine White 

3-16 Carat Rings $ | 
% Carat Rings { 
% Carat Rings 4 
Carat Rings 5 
% Carat Rings 
Carat Rings 


100" 


PER CARAT 


Extra White 
% Carat Rings..$ 23.75 
3 Carat Rings.. 36.00 
% Carat Rings.. *. 87 
% Carat Rings.. 6.87 
Hs Carat Rings 136: 87 


1% Carat Rings. 


19 100 


PER CARAT 


Blue White 

% Carat Rings.. 

Carat Rings.. 

Carat Rings.. 

% Carat Rings.. 
1% Carat Rings.. 
ig Carat Rings.. 








165° 


PER CARAT 


Stee! Blue White 
%C ‘arat 


xX 


Rings.. 
% Carat Rings.. 146.25 
1% Carat Rings.. 208.38 
The above prices include 
any style 14K. gold 
mounting. 


@ ave 










Christmas Gifts At Great Savings 


ie ae vee ae give you an idea ‘ion at the. amazing values contained 











Order scene and 









in our beautiful 280 page 1919 catalog, we have chosen 
some of them at random and reproduced them in this 


advertisement, They are 
prices which we, as 
jewelers, are able to quote 
O rect. ORDER NOW before 


typical 
diamond cutters and wholesale 


of the money-saving 


by selling to the public 
prices advance. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


No deposit is necessary to see our wonderful offer- 


ings before you buy. 
selections anywhere 
select anything from this ad 


tell us what bank or express office 
for your free examination and approval. 
and if you are not thoroughly sat- 


compare our values, 
isfied, 
at the money 
us. ORDER NOW. 


MONEY BACK IN FULL 
GUARANTEE . 


Every diamond we sell 
is covered by our iron-clad 
money-back guarantee. It | 
not only states specifically | 
the exact carat weight and 
quality of the diamond you 
buy, but legally entitles 
you to the return of your 
money in full any time 
within one year, with full 
exchange privilege at any 
time. 


es FN e) Se) 5 
DIAMONDS 


We carry thousands of 


carats of diamonds in 
stock, in 14 grades, from 
$70.00 to 315.00 per 
carat. We also make a 


specialty of large size dia- 


monds from 3 to 30 carats. 
Write us your require- 
ments. 
- ae 
Harniiton, 
Radiu' 
di a 


Solid sil- 


Ss 
mTqnoLe eeate Je = OA, SON 
nila 


HILADELPHIA, cr — 
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return them at our expense. f 
you can save by purchasing direct from 


C-1181 
Fine lever 


We take all the risk and ship 
entirely at our expense. Simply 


or from our catalog, and 
we shall send it to 
Examine and 


You will be amazed 


$2.00 CATALOG 
FREE 


Our new 280-page 1919 
catalog is now ready for 
distribution, free for the 
asking. It is a liberal edu- 
cation in diamonds: how 
they are mined, graded, cut 
and polished, ete. It also 
contains more pages de- 
voted to watches than any 
Other catalog in existence, 
and gives you thousands 
of valuable gift suggestions 
in jewelry, silverware, etc. 
—at prices that will amaze 
you. We send it to you 
free if you will fill in the 
coupon below or write us 
a letter or postcard asking 
for it. WRITE FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY NOW. 







26 year 
gold 
filled case, $75.99 

(422 

23 jewel, lever move- 

ment, fitted in 20 a 

gold fi 

$107 












of our old | 
prices 









gold Laval. 
liere and / 





v4 ® chain, 3 fine| 
ue-White 

101 14 id gold éar- monds, $11. oo! 
Vc eee ae C102 *-Bolid gold Lavalliere | 
. 1/4-1/32 carat blues! 










$19.75 and chain. 
white diamond 






C105 14K solid 


i 
yp U2 carat dismond, 


U8 carat diamond - $9.00 





C1OB UK solid 
fnnp betcher. Vise wat 
diamond, , 5 , $12.00 





ot Nee. Bae 
7 pure white 










Clis 14K 


C112 
pierced ring, 


Extra 
gold 324 degree 









ring. handsomely carved: Sapphire or 
EXTRA VALUE, $42.60 om 
With blue-white IS WV S 
diamond, $26.00 IW SS 
9 
JOS, 
7 . 
S. o 
C114 14K sotia gow © ° 
stud. 3/8-1/16 carey” ° , . 
diamond, Rs = - 
$22.50 Fo > os 
oO" s “oS 
fou) Ry a oO 
C115 MK solid gy ong. a) < 
gold scurf p sor 
4/16 carat sis: rs se ¥ S 
mond, RS — a“ oS s “2 
$12.75 Y eS : “oe oe Y 
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